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A furious; behind-the-scenes 
row. has broken out between 
some of Britain’s senior judges 
and the Government over the 
‘'political'* appointment of the 


. ii ,* i. Chief Justice, Lord Bing- 
ham. 


•• Michael Howard, the Home 

‘ ... , j | ‘ Secretary, made clear on the 

‘ fringe of foe Conservative con- 
,• ,, ference in Bournemouth yes- 

h'. terday that there is no love tost 
' I ; i h . :: between himself and the judges 
- who have repeatedly ruled 
against him bn issues of judicial 

■ • The Independent has 

■" ' z been told that after Lord Thy-- 
t : • JorafCtasforth.IjOrdBm^iam’s 

i;**. .fcuft predecessor, announced his de- 
". . asian to retire oa grounds of .01- 
'■ health in May, the Lord 

• ■"•“•lift" Chancellor. Lord Mackayof 
• i. ’.-.vis Qashfem. asked senior judges 

fortheirvjewontlmsttBeeasi^ - 
i 1-tlwhi- In a canvass of 17 of the Lord 

• ■ Justices who at in the Court of 


»•« 

•’ • •••> ‘w.'l 
■■ H 


"'iMijwijt 


tiorr with the Lord Chancellor. 
The appointment of Lord Bing- 
ham and Lord Woolf to the two 
top jobs in the professional ju- 
diciary in England and Wales 
were highly sensitive political- 
ly because of the judges’ attacks 
on the Government’s sentenc- 
ing pfens and attacks &om Con- 
servative MPs on judicial review 
decisions indie courts. Themis 
said to have been an unspoken 



understanding that Mr Major 
would not seek to contramc 


•: » irvii ( for Lord Wool£who took ova: 
'... .lii-iic as Master of Ftofls when Lord 
• <_■% Ihi 3in ^a^was^prOTnoted. One 

. :fcapifc That cfear-cut majority ver- 
, v r..^lvc diet was then passed backto 
.-.sis*te LordMackay. 

• - But, according to senior jn- 

. . 2. ikrfal sources, when Lord lay- - 

‘or subsequently met the Prime 
‘ Minister, he was shocked to 
' \x,- learn that SirThoxnas Bingham ■ 
’.T-jjii.* had been appointed -and that 

• ' ' John Major said he; had never 
’ been told of the views of the 

■i Lords Justice:' 

- But the judges are 'stunned 
and shocked, and the decision 
to override their views -having. 

y asked fora canvass of views to:, 

- be taken - has created sucfa a 
row that the Lord Chancellor ‘ 
has been forced to enter into 
acrimonious corre^ondence, 
in defence (rfkis position. ' 

The appointment Of the Lead - , 
Chief Justice' ia technically', 
made by the Queen on the rec- -•'* 
ommendation of the Prime 
Minister^ but after consults- - 


would not seek to contrachci 
Lord Mackey’s advice. 

Lard Madcay is said to be- 
lieve that m B mgham and Loyd 
Wooffwfro is seeking to refbnn 
the civil law system, he has 
found the perfect reformist 
team that isjxcepaied to chal- 
lenge tracBconm orthodoxies 
and practices. Part of the 
judges' anger could be thefear 
thalLord Bingham will back the 
extension of lights ofaudience 
in the Crown Courts to lawyers 

ecationService^adeVeiopmeatt 
to which Lord Thylor was 
g^^^posed and woflld 

‘ But siggestions ihat Lend 
Bingbammightgive ministers 
lesstrqcWe ftanLordTkjtor are 
misplaced. Hk has strongly de^ 


permanently underground in ADercombe, Devon, in readiness for the bulldozers 
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of judicial review of official ac- 
tion, and was tine of the fdA 
judges to call for incorporation 
of foeEuropean Convention of 
Human Rights in to British law. 
In his first pressconfexesce last 
Friday he showed himself ckariy 
at odds with Mr Howard on a 
large of law and order issues. 

The antipathy to the judges 
is so commonplace in the .Tory 
ranks that when Mr Howard at- 
tended a right-wing Conserva- 
tive 'Way Forward fringe 
meeting in Bournemouth y esr 


In atfadt ra^ejqgrounrinetwoA 
of tinmens, Britain’s most de? 
termmed road protesters brace 
themselves for what confd be 
the biggest and mast vicious 
roads battle to date. • 

There are 20 like Swampy, 23, 



prepared to live .almost per- 
manently underground at Afier- 
combe rnneadmess for when the 
bulldozers native in to start, 
work on the proposed Exeter- 
HomtOP rnarisrhftrnftin rtewrav 


two Offief nearby protest sites 
at Itaflhexmi and Eainzrile. 

Then battle will. commence. 
The protesters, up to 150 al- 
ready in attendance with more 
expected, are adamant they 
wul not go quietly. 

’ the most determined have 
constructed tunnels up to 50ft 
deep, some barely big enough 
otherslead- 


: aSgsfcfoat they axe building a 
's^Kt-tughway all ■ the way 
tinougjh the aamfay.’V ' 
When the moment comes, he 
intends to attach himself to a de- 
fensive device dubbed a “lock- 
on”. This is a giant concrete 
block with a tube into which he 
will plunge and lodge his arm. 


He will attach . 

; himself to a . 
concrete block with 


fences and road protests from 
around the country. Their de- 
fences are extraordinary. New- 
bury, was heavy, but I thinlc 
Honiton will be worse." 

Fears have been compound- 
ed by growing claims mat the 
vetting procedures for road 
protest security staff are too lax. 
A guard blackballed for al- 
legedly pulling a knife on a pro- 
tester at the Bath easton, Avon, 
protest was yesterday reported 
to be in a management position 
cm another site. 


security which is one of the rea- 
sons why the legal observers role 
is so important. Yon cannot rely 
on the Government-appointed 
security forces. They are not 
properly trained.” 

Mr Higman added: “This is 
another scheme that dates back 
to the early 1990s when the 
Government bad plans to build 


all over Britain. It should be 
reviewed.” 



terday, he was asked whether 
they should not be elected to die 
bench, as m the United States. 

The Home Secretary said; “I 
think foal would be a, solution, 
too far. I am not in faveurof the 
election of judged I dtint think 
tbafsVpecedenlwc should fcT 
Iow.No, 1 think wejest have to 
Tie persistent. ” ‘ '> T y; -. 
* judges’ in profile, page 2 
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Tbm Kang, the defence secretary 
during the Gulf War, was him- 
self a victim of pesticides which 
were last week linked to Gulf 
war syndrome. . He has spoken 

• to ministers aboat the possible 

harmful effects of organopbos- 

. phate (OP) chemicals after he 
and his wife were unwell after 
usmg them on their sheep farm 
iathe.lat&J980s. 

:Last week A emerged that 
the gaimi* chetdirals had been 
used in foe Guff war in 1991 try 
British troops fespitfr foe fact 
that they had Sot-been issued 
with protective clothing. ' 


‘ The Independent has dfer 
covered that Ministry of De=- 
Jfenfce officials; who ordered 
foe use of the pesticides as pro- 
lection against mosquitoes in 
foe Guff tailed to heed a -warn- 
ing made in l98T ty foe-gov- s 
eroment’s Health and Safety. 
Executive (HSE) foaaifingfoe 
dangers of the OPs. ; . . . 

Mr: King, who oversaw 

the Gulf, would bave been able 
to warn his civil servants from 
personal experience. Yestegday- 
he said the revelation';. that 
British troops bad been using 
C^widK^pro^tivedcfoing 
had come “as news fo hte". 

; .. He said: ‘T hadno &owl- 


edge that aafrpestiride work 
being* earned pul in that 
vray, anti I ^>m^ja>Biciiped 

mid interested to kt^wthe re- 
■ suitS-of the irrvestigzkjOBs that 
are now taking paace.** ; 

- ^ The HSE waoting -states- 
that OPs can canie nausea, 
pdtfiness, haEUitmations and 
even death by lespir aKa yj yi^ 


range from Idxaafory.woiieis 
undertalting researefr on OP 
pesticides loamboktnce. work- 
ers who may coroemto contact 
with injored operators or their 
contaminated dothing." *-’ 


mfoe'Gd^'KOBritifo troops 
involved m the conflict have 


rince become iD, complainiiigof 
listlessness, depression, nausea 
and pain. Rt»tacted documents 
written by Sergeant Anthony 
"Worthington, the environmen- 
tal health adviser to 4 Ar- 
• moured Brigade in the Guff, 
have revealtS how troops had 
no protection against foe side- 
effects of the pesticides. . 

- They state: “At no time was 
personal protective equipment 
»S5uedio personnel app^fing m- 
secticklfis. Fortherinore the 
NBG (rmcleax, biological, 
chemical) cell ordered that on 
no account were NBC suits, in- 
dndmg angary equipment, to 
be ntifeed for jmecnodal spray- 
iug, smee this wonlid undoubt- 


edly lead to degradation of this 

equipment." 

Michael Portillo, the current 
defence secretary, has ordered 
-ari investigation 'into Sergeant 
Worthington's claims. If they are 
■ upheld. .Mr King is likely to be 
dismayed/ He has said that he 
experienced the side-effects of 
OPs himself while helping out 
on his wife Jane’s farm at Chip- 
penham, Wiltshire. 

Elizabeth Sigmund, coordi- 
nator of foe OP information 


network, said Mr King attend- 
ed a talk she cave on OPs at foe 


ed a talk she gave on OPs at foe 
House of Commons in 199L 
"Afterwards he came up and 
said he would help us in anyway 
be could. He said he had had 


cause both he and his wife had 
both felt vety ill after sbeep-dapr 
ping.” Mr King has already 
taken up the cause of foe 600- 
plus fanners afflicted by foe 
side-effects of OPs. 

One. of his constituents, Mark 
Purdey, a Thunton-based or- 
ganic fanner, has investigated 
foe use of OPs in farming and 
believes that they are foe cause 
of defcflitating nervous disorders 
in fanners and could be linked 
to BSE. 

Mr King has written to foe 
Ministry of Agriculture, Fish- 
eries and Rxxf asking their sri- 
entisls to look into Mr Purdey’s 
findings. • 
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news 



CHRISTIAN WOUHAR 

Transport Correspondent 

The RAF jet which crashed last 
month into the sea within yards 
of holidaymakers on Blackpool 
beach had just been repaired af- 
ter suffering damage under a 

controversial Ministry of De- 
fence programme of contract- 
ing out maintenance work. 

The £25m jet was on its first 
flight after a second refit by 
British Aerospace to repair the 
original work which damaged 16 


of the planes at an estimated 
cost of £100m. The original 
work was carried out by a 
Dorset firm. Airwork Service, 
which has subsequently been 
taken over by Short Brothers 
and was suspended in 1993 af- 
ter a technician discovered that 
the planes had been severely 
damaged during the repair. 

The RAF Board of Inquiry is 
investigating the cause of the 
crash 10 days ago and the MoD 
yesterday stressed that there has 
been no suggestion so far that 


it was connected to the previ- 
ous problems. 

Serious damage was caused 
by Airwork to the airframe and 
fuselage of the 16 Tornados in- 
cluding fastening holes that 
had been wrongly drilled or dis- 
torted, surfaces damaged and 
measures to repair cracks not 
taken. 

RAF inspectors later con- 
cluded that the damage was so 
severe that the entire middle 
section of the planes had to be 
replaced. 


A report by the Commons 
Defence Committee last No- 
vember was highfy critical of the 
MoD for its failure to spot the 
mistakes until most of the Air- 
woik programme had been car- 
ried ouL The MPs were also 
astonished that some of Air- 
work’s bill had been paid before 
the quality of the work had been 
checked. An MoD spokesman 
last night that legal action by the 
ministiy was stiD being pursued 
agains t Artwork's then parent 
company, Bricom, which is it- 


self owned by a Swedish firm. ; 
Ironically. Airwork had origi- 
nally won the contract by un- 
dercutting BA« which is now 
-repairing the damage. 

The' MBs -also questioned- 
the Mod's policy of contracting, 
out services and the way it was : 
being carried ouL The com- 
mittee also fburidthaL white the 
MoD claimed, £157m savings, 
the real figure was £57m . 

The refit programme ty BAe 
is halfway through and eight of 
the jets are now back in service: 


The Tornado crash, inwhich 
the two-man . crew -ejected 
, safely, was the latest hra series 
of accidents that have increased 
concerns about the aircraft's 
- safety. It was the fifth Tbmado 
fighter to be lost this year. 

: -*Bro were destroyed in a nnd- 
aireoffision at 14^Q0ft,'ffimuies 
after taking off frora^their b^e 
at .RAF Gmmjpby, , Lin- 
colnshire, in January, another 
crashed the following -^y;arid 
a fourth crashed in Germany in 
February. ; _ 


Bomb aftermath: Emergency talks to rescue peace process as Army investigates security lapse 



Faces of violence: Members of the Continuity Army Council 
which originally claimed responsibility for the bombings 

IRA take 
blame for 
Lisburn 
blast 



Talking bade Gerry Adams denied the IRA was seeking to provoke a backlash 


Photograph: Peter Macdiarmid 


DAVID McKITTRICK 

Ireland Correspondent 

The IRA last night admitted re- 
sponsibility for the double 
bomb attack on the Army head- 
quarters in Lisburn. Co Antrim. 

A telephone caller using a 
recognised codeword told the 
Dublin newsroom at RTE, the 
Irish Republic’s broadcasting 
network, that two 8001b bombs 
had been planted and detonat- 
ed at the army complex on 
Monday night by IRA volun- 
teers. 

The IRA statement claiming 
the attack said the target had 
been personnel connected with 
the barracks and said injuries to 
any civilians were regretted. 

The admission came as the 
security services set up a high- 


level police and army inquiry 
to establish exactly how repub- 
licans breached security to 
smuggle two large car bombs 
into what has always been re- 
garded as one of Northern Ire- 
land's most secure locations. 

Eight people were seriously 
injured in the attack, one man 
critically. He suffered a frac- 
tured skull, bums to at least half 
his body and other injuries. 
Two men and a woman were 
yesterday described as serious- 
ly’ ill while the condition of four 
others was given as stable. 

Political and clerical figures 
yesterday appealed to loyalist 
groups not to retaliate. 

Confirmation of the IRAs 
claim of responsibility for the at- 
tack was last night being taken 
as confirmation that the LRA has 


concluded-substantive negotia- 
tions are not on offer from the 
Major government. The theory 
is that the republicans believe 
any moves to resuscitate the 
peace process trill have to await 
the British general election. 

Earlier yesterday a Dublin ra- 
dio station received a tele- 
phone call from a man 
purporting to represent the 
“Continuity Army Council” 
who said that organisation car- 
ried out the attack. 

The Continuity Army Coun- 
cil has been responsible for 
half a dozen bombings in the 
last few years, but although 
one of its bombs caused serious 
damage to a Fermanagh hotel 
in July most of its operations 
have ended in failure. Even be- 
fore the confirmation, howev- 
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er, the general viewin security 
force circles was that only the 
IRA was capable of carrying Out 
Monday’s attack _ , 

The Northern Ireland Sec- 
retary, Sir Patrick Mayhew, cut 
short his visit to a Northern Ire- 
land investment conference in 
Pittsburgh to return to Belfast 
for emergency talks with RUC 
Chief Constable Sir Hugh An- 
nesley and the Army GOC, Lt- 
Col Rupert Smith. He admitted 
there had been a serious secu- 
rity breach but said there were 
no plans to bring in more troops 
in its wake. 

The president of Sinn Fein, 
Gerry Adams, refused to spec- 
ulate on who had carried out the 
attacks. This stance is in marked 
contrast to Sinn Fein's response 
to the Fermanagh hotel bomb- 
ing, when the party quickly de- 
nied IRA involvement. 

Declaring that he was ready 
for iaiks with the British gov- 
ernment, Unionists and others, 
he added: “There has been a 
protracted political vacuum 
here. If we don’t 01] that vacu- 
um with real talks then it will be 
filled with the sort of serious in- 
cidents we saw yesterday.” 

Denying that republicans 
were trying to spark off a loyal- 
ist backlash. Mr Adams said: 
‘'Provoking loyalists means the 
wholesale slaughter of 
Catholics. It means (he killing 
of members of our party or fam- 
ily members of our activists. 1 
don't think anyone would want 
to provoke that type of action.” 

David Ervine of the Pro- 
gressive Unionist party, which 
has links with loyalist paramil- 
itaries, appealed to the extreme 
Protestant groups not to be 
provoked. 



fir the doctors 


DAVID McKITTRICK 

On Monday evening, staff at 
Belfast's Royal Victoria Hos- 
pital reacted in a calm, order- 
ly and methodical way when the 
ambulances brought in the in- 
jured from army headquarters. 
They know the drill, having 
coped with the human fall-out 
from the troubles for so many 
years. 

Dr Lawrence Rocke, con- 
sultant in accident and emer- 
gency medicine, started work at 
the hospital in 1971, just as the 
large-scale killing was beginning 
in earnest. Over the years he has 
become accustomed to the 
sound of ambulances arriving 
carrying the dead, the dying and 
the grievously injured. 

After one bombing, the am- 
bulances delivered to his de- 
partment five young women, all 
in their late teens or early twen- 
ties and all of whom had lost at 
least one limb. That was 24 years 
ago: he says he will never for- 
get it One who died, was a ra- 
diographer whose father was a 
senior doctor at the hospital 
Another, who survived, lost 
both legs, an arm and an eye. 

Yesterday, Dr Rocke de- 
scribed in clinical language the 
latest human cost of the trou- 


bles, Lhe conditions of those 
most badly hurt by the Lisburn 
bombs. 

“One gentleman has a blast 
lung injury from being in the 
vicinity of an explosion," hesakL 
“He has required ventilation 
overnight 

“One patient had a fracture 
of the thigh and shrapnel in- 
juries to the abdomen. Anoth- 
er patient has had a shrapnel 
injury to the head, and the 
fourth patient has had very se- 
vere shrapnel injuries to body 
and limbs, a head injury and 
quite severe burns.” 

The Lisburn bombing will 
fade from the public memory as 
the months ga by: in a few years, 
it will be just one more incident 
among a host of shootings, vi- 
olent incidents which have 
killed 3300 people and left 
tens of thousands injured. 

But for some of those caught 
up in the blasts, the scars -psy- 
chological and physical - will 
never fully heal, in spite of all 
the expertise and care of the 
staff at the Royal Victoria and 
other hospitals. The Lisburn 
bombs have thus added a few 
more victims to the apparently 
unending litany of those who 
have suffered ruined bodies 
and ruined lives. 


Warning to 
prison / 
jgd veriwis 

RkhardTilt, the director 
general of the. Prison Service, 
yesterday gave a private 
warnmgto prison governors . 
That the jail population will 
rea<± 68,000 by the end of 
the century. 

The drastically revised 
figures were , described last 
night by governors as 
“astounding”.' Some warned 
that they would hot be able 
to cope with the increased 
numbers. The prison 
population is already at the . 
record level of 57,0001 and 
portable units are being 
introduced to cope with the 
extra inmates. 

The revelation coincided 
with a robust law-and-order 
speech by Michael Howard, 
the Home Secretary, to the 
Tbry party conference 
yesterday. Ian Burred 

Conference, pages 6 and 7 

Britain is 
accused of 
callousness 

The government was accused 
of a “heartless" disregard for 
the poor and the elderly by 
the European Commissioner 
in charge of social affairs at a 
meeting of Euro MPs in 
Brussels yesterday. 

Padraig Flynn, of Ireland, 
condemned the 
Government’s interference in 
spending plans for the less 
well-off, saying he was 
launching a “call to arms” to 
defend European Union 
spending programmes. Last 
month he lost the first round 
of a European court fight 
over handing out £12m in 
EU cash to deprived groups 
after Britain complained that 
they had not been approved 


they iu 
byEU 


governments. 


Rag-trade 
raids yield 
£2m of fakes 

Oothiag with fake designer 
labels worth more thaniSm 
was seized yesterday in what 
is believed to be the biggest 
ever haul in this country. 

Police and trading . . 
standards officers from 
Havering Council raided 
homes and warehouses 
across Essex and east 
London in an attempt to 
smash the counterfeit 
clothing ring worth tens of 
thousands of pounds a 
month. Five men were 
arrested and were taken to 
Romford police station in 
Essex. 

Airport drugs 
cash charge 

A man appeared in court 
yesterday accused of haring 
£300,000 cash representing 
the proceeds of drugs 
trafficking last Sunday at 
Heathrow airport John 
Gilfigan, 44, of 
Blanch ardstown. Dublin, was 
remanded in custody at 
Uxbridge magistrates' court, 
west London, until 16 
October. 


Demand for 
action on 
hedgerows 

Conservationists will today 
demand that the 
Government brings in new 
regulations to protect the 
hedgerows of England and 
Whies, seven years after they 
were first promised 

The Council for the 
Protection of Rural England 
is sending the Department of 
the Environment 69 recent 
examples of where fanneri 
and landowners have 
destroyed hedgerows. 

The latest government 
figures for 1990-1993 show 
10,000 miles of hedgerow 
being lost each year. The new 
rules would compel 
landowners to notify the local 
^council several weeks before 
removing a hedge. The 
council would then have time 
to decide whether the hedge 
met criteria for being 
“important”. Nicholas Schoon 

EastEnders 
triumphs over 
the Street 

EastEnders triumphed in the 
battle of the soaps last night 
at the Royal Albert Hall in 
London when it was named 
Best Serial Drama in the 
National Television Awards 
voted by viewers. The BBC 
soap beat last year’s winner 
Coronation Street, ITV’s 
flagship soap and still the 
biggest ratines puller, in the 
huge 250,000 poll of viewers 
nationwide. 

Trevor McDonald hosted 
the awards and also picked 
up the prize for Best 
Newscaster. Michael 
Barrymore, the big story at 
last year's awards when he 
confirmed to an audience of 
125 millio n that he was gay, 
defied reports of falling 
rating to win again this year 
as Best Entertainment 
Presenter. ITV’s The Bill was 
Best Drama, and, for the $. 
second year in a row. Top of 
die Fops scooped the Young 
People's Show award. 

Sun says video 
of Princes? 
was a hoax 

The video that was claimed 
to be of Diana, Princess of 
Wales, and James Hewitt 
frolicking at the Wales's 
home Highgrove was “one 
of the most elaborate 
hoaxes of the decade”, 
the Sun newspaper said last 
night 

Correction 


A report published in 77ie 
Independent yesterday 
suggested that Mohammed 
al Fayed claimed to have 
i Jonathan Aitken 
litality at the Ritz Hotel 
m Paris. This was incorrect. 
The controversy arising out 
of Mr Aitken's stay at the 
Ritz in 1993 bas not involved 
any claim that he received 
hospitality from Mr Fayed. 
We apologise for any 
embarrassment caused by 
this error. 
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Two judges at centre of a dispute with ministers are profiled by Patricia Wynn Davies 


Genial with a 
popular touch 


There is no doubt that Sir 
Christopher Rose, 59. was a 
popular choice to take over 
England’s most senior judicial 
office. He bad strong backing 
from HjjEh Court Queen's 
Bench division judges and the 
criminal Bar from the moment 
Lord Taylor’s retirement was an- 
nounced. 

It is oot difficult to see why. 
Of a relatively small number of 
judges who had been in the 
Court of Appeal long enough to 
be candidates for the top job, he 
had obvious credentials - ex- 
tensive criminal justice experi- 
ence and chairman of the 
Criminal Justice Consultative 
Committee. Many banisteis and 
judges thought the appointment 
would be the logical step. 

Uke Lord Thylor, he hails 
from the North and bad been 


to a grammar school, followed 
by Leeds and Oxford Universi- 
ties and the Northern Circuit. 
He was also a strenuous de- 
fender of the independence of 
the judiciary could be con- 
frontational when the occasion 
demanded. When Michael 
Hcward's sentencing While Pa- 
per was announced, he was one 
of the most outspoken critics. 

His glowing reputation was 
dented, however, by what some 
saw as a touch of complacency 
at the Bar Council's recent an- 
nual conference, during a dis- 
cussion on whether the Baa 1 was 
ahoaikenvironmemtowtmien. 
On the contrary, he replied, 
there were one or two examples, 
where women bad been ap- 
pointed when, if they had been 
men of comparable ability, they 
would not have been. 



Man of contrasts 
shuns the limelight 


Sir Christopher Rose (above) 
and Lord Bingham 
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The appointment of Lord Bing- 
ham, 62, as Lord Chief Justice 
came as a surprise to many bar- 
risters and judges because they 
bad never viewed him as a nat- 
ural candidate. Most of his le- 
gal career had been spentin civil 
work, they said. 

A lifetime in the criminal 
courts is not, however, the sole 
or even a necessary qualifica- 
tion. In fact, the job involves a 
lot more than hearing criminal 
appeals. Asone of the connfry's 
best brains, he was viewed by 
the Lord Chancellor, Lora. 
Macfcay, as eaaty clever enough 
to handle any eventuality. Obr 
servers are' hard-pressed , to 
think of when he has; pot afoot 
seriously wrong, but; he is 
viewed as iroLquite; so “club- 
bable’* as his predecessor Lord 
- Taylor or indeed Lord Justice 


Rose. He caused resentment 3^ 
the Bar in 1991 when as ;=T 
Court of Appeal judge besujr 
gested solicitors should r — • 
in the higher courts thus 
mg the barristers’ monqpol 
A man of contrasts 
prefers to shun the Umel 
was one of the first jul, 
agree to media interviews. _ 

.first news conference last 
day he revealed strong t 
tion to Michael howl, 
sentencing plans, though in 
blunt language than Lord 1, 

' lor had used._He also, reveal 
that he did not see eyeto ( 
with Mr Howard on-anumt 
of other castroverskl top' 
such as the abolition- of 
mandatory' life sentence 
murder and 'the HpipeSet 
tarfs power ioset Griffis" i 
deckle on release. - 
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‘pie BBC has paid compensa- 
tion to an author who claimed 
the Corporation had plagia- 
rised his book rn an episode of 
the successful drama series 
Between the Lines. Lawyers for 
the BBC filed no court defence 
after being issued with a writ by 
Tory Coffins, whose boot Open 
" Hrrficr, chronicled 25 mysteri- 
ous deaths among scientists in 
the defence research industry. 

Mr Coffins, who is under- 
stood to have received five-fig- 
ure COStS and damages, sent a 
dramatisation of his book to the 
Bose’s head of drama in 1992. 
He says he received no reply but 
was astonished, two years later, 
when a Between the Lines 
episode^ starring Neil Pearson 


almost nine pages of similar de- 
tail to his soucSore, Misbcon de 
Reya, who issued a writ alleg- 
ing breach of copyright 
The BBC settled without de- 
fending the action and pro- 
mised to credit Mr Coffins hi 
repeats and sales of the series, 
abroad. The series was pro- 
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Tony -Collins: efforts to 
prove plagiarism paid off : 


• • *t anc * e ®trtled-7fce Lone Soldier. 

• V \ ^appeared with remarkable rim- 
' ‘ ..^flaiities-to his work. 

“I kept getting phone calls 

* mj,L from fideods and fem3y who ted 

seen it and wanted to congrat- 

, , ulate me an getting if on tete- 

> ni core vi vision, ” he said, *1 had to teD 
, . « . ffiei^tedn!tb^iBvojwd.’* 

, PnnfPSS Mr Coffins, 4L executive ed- 

1 1 itor of Computer Weddy, broke 

y-" \ c. >’ WiQ y the story of the mytferibtis 

' lW,CL deatteofsteMarromsciaitists 

m 1 987fAfter the xtofysprefed 
-..iPwcs through the media, heweat on 

•...’.r.'Hs to list a further 19 strange 
„ • U" deaths and “snirides". 

The BBC programme was a 
■-.j'.’ii fictional account of the same 
subject but, in an eariy rejection 
-.mc of his claim, the Corporation 

pointed -out that the. deaths 
had been extensively covered 
and were in the public domain. - 
jL. However, Mr Coffins submitted 
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Productions Ltd, Which •msmeU 
involved in the litigation. 

Among the s hra tariries, Mr 
Collins’s book opened with the 
strange death of a Pakistani 
computer engineer -sb did the 
programme. He showed bow 
there was, unusually, a second 
post-m ortem examination which 
round a puncture on the engi- 
neer’s thjgh,passibly caused by 
a hypodermic syringe - so did 
the programme. The book 
showed that the families of the 
dead men rejected official 
claims that they had been de- 
pressed and that many of them 
were about to leave their posts 
-so creating a potential securi- Beauty of the ! 
ly risk for the state if they left competition, w 

with knowledge of certain dec- ; 

ironic guidance systems - 
as did the programme. TT • 

- Some of the families asked I . -• "m 

the author to investigate the I i I 1 

deaths. But des^nte amassing ev- * -A i . ■ 

idence of the involvement of -. 

M15 and of a number of serious 
discrepancies in the ofBcial ver- JUDfTH JUDD 
sion about how many men ted Education Editor 
died; Mr Collins thought there 
was not enough evidence to Echinus cantat (the hedgehog 
prove involvement by the state, si^), balaena natat (the whale 
In the programme, the families swims), vacca super hmamsahai 
asked a journalist to investigate (the cowjumps over the moon) 

- who reached the.same con- and sevmyear-dds learn Latte 

dnsions as Mr Collins. - Yesterday eight-year-olds 

A former employee at from St Albans Primary SdKtol, 
GCHQ,j the Government’s Harikxw, who have been study- 
eavesdrc^iing Nation, had told mg Latin for a year, were put 
Mr Coffins that when he and through their classicatpaces for 
other - scientists left sensitive a conference- of language ex- 
postythey signed declarations perts in London, 
that efiectively said that they no La ta demonstration lesson, 

longer knew what they had Jean Cross, their teacher, gave 
teamed - during lheir employ- them an envelope full of Latin 
menL Mr Coffins wrote: “But sentences .yduch . they ted to 
whatiffee was hot prepared fo match tojnchires toteHtivt sto- 
erase from his mind what he -iyaf the-uttte^ wtele who lost her 
knew? What if .he wanted to mother, 
leave Britain for a country “Can anyone te 
wtrichwash^emdthescOTeof aena parva Jaaii 
the Official Secrets - Act?** Mss Cross. 

• In the programme adefence “She’s crying l 

company employee says: “If I lost her mother,'’ s 
want to leave, I have to sign a “Does if say a 
form saying Ino longer know mother?" asked I 
the things that Ikoow. Can you “It says she c 

believe that? How can yon mother, 
delete your own thoughts?" “What word dc 
Mr Collins said, of his com- English that has 
plaint, that he was delighted word videt in it?’ 
with fife outcome. “More than Cross, 
anyflring, my agent, Tbby Eady, “Video." “And 

said I had to persevere to pre- video mean?" 
vent the BBC doing this to oth- The children 

er authors,” he said. themselves one b] 

Asked whether the BBC ac- sum, Naomi sum . 
cep ted that Mr Cbffins’s book in tarn said: u h£ft 
had been plagiarised, a BBC - Then they had i 
spokesperson said: “You can jeefive about then 
draw your own conclusions va sum” said one 
from the fact that to seated. " Why is that not 
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Beauty of the beast: VteUow mud turtle photographed by Wendy Shattil and Bob Rozinsld of the US, highly commended in 1996 British Gas Wildlife Photographer of the fear 
competition, which attracted 16,000 entriesPhotograph: British Gas Wildlife Photographer of the Year Competition organised by BBC Wildlife Magazine and Natural History Museum, London 

Lingua Latina est bona, o infantes* 


translated, that means Latin is good for you, kids 


“Can anyone tdl me why fa/- 
oena parva laqvnatT asked 
Mss Gross. 

“She’s crying because she’s 
lost her mother,'’ said someone. 

“Does it say she’s lost her 
mother?" asked Mss Cross. 

“It says she can't see her 
mother. 

“What word do you know in 
English that has some of the 
word videt in it?” asked- Miss 
Cross. 

“Video.” “And what does 
video mean?" 

The children introduced 
themselves one by one. “Alice 
sutti, Naomi sum ..."Everyone 
in turn said: “bi Bartow habita. ” 

Then they had to use an ad- 
jective about themselves. “Par- 
va sum said one- of the boys. 

Why Is that not quite.xjght? 
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Early teaming: Children from St Albans Primary School being put through their paces Photograph: Edward Webb 


Miss Cross asked. “Because 
you have to be a giri to call your- 
self joarva,” said a girl. 

Thomas Beckett, one of the 
group, said Latin was his 


favourite lesson. “You don’t 
have to write a k>L You can draw 
a picture and write a bit under 
iL" Naomi Rowe added: 
“Sometimes it’s difficult but 


it’s fen when Miss Cross comes 
te Wb play games and things.” 

Miss Cross, who has just be- 
come deputy head of a prima- 
ry school in Cornwall, teaches 


mainly through games and sto- 
ries. “Latin helps them not to 
be daunted by long words and 
to be brave about words they 
don’t understand," she ex- 


plained. 'Moreen Heaty, the 
head of St Albans, said duldren 
of all abilities had responded to 
the Latin lessons with delight 

“It has a great spin-off in their 
English. Some of the children 
who we re really struggling with 
English have had thetr interest 
aroused. The problem is re- 
sources." 

Latin at St Albans has 
stopped since Miss Cross's de- 
parture. 

The conference, organised by 
the School Curriculum and As- 
sessment Authority, is dis- 
cussing whether primary-school 
children should learn modem 
languages. Lobbyists for Latin 
argue that early knowledge of 
the language provides a foun- 
dation for many other lan- 
guages and improves children’s 
grasp of En glish g rammar and 
vocabulary. 

Latin bias been declining in 
schools for more than 30 years. 
This year there were 12,174 can- 
didates for Latin GCSE, com- 
pared to more than 41,000 in 
1970. Around 85 per cent of 
candidates at both GCSE and 
A-Ievel are in independent 
schools. 

Classicists argue that the de- 
cline began in 1960, when 
Osfrridge dropped Latin as a re- 
quirement for all entrants. Oth- 
er universities also abandoned 
it as a requirement for those 
wanting to read English or 
modem languages. 

The national curriculum, in- 
troduced in 1988, did not make 
Latin compulsory. 
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news 


Beef crisis: Protesters dismiss the Government’s latest offer of £25.5m to 


beef and dairy farmers as “too little, too late 


Farmers get 
mad with Hogg 
in BSE protest 


STEPHEN GOODWIN 

Angry fanners yesterday laid 
siege to ihe Conservative Par- 
ty conference, demanding the 
head oi Douglas Hogg over his 
handling of ihe BSE crisis and 
warning of a cull of shire Tory 
MPs at the general election. 

The Minister for Agricul- 
ture's promise of another 
£25.5m to aid beef and dairy 
fanners won him a lukewarm 
ovation from the party faithful 
inside the hall, but was dis- 
missed as -loo tittle, loo late" 
by the 1.000 or so farmers 
blocking the road outside. 

Demands for Mr Hogg to 
come and face ihe farmers went 
unheeded. Instead, a delegation 
accompanied by Sir David 
Naish. President of the Na- 
tional Farmers' Unioo. spent an 
bour-and-a-quarier with John 
Major discussing the crisis. 

The Prime Minister said af- 
ter the “shirtsleeves meeting" 
that he sympathised with the 
farmers' position. “They are 
concerned about their future, 
their farms and their animals. 
What f want to do is to try to 
understand ihe problems that 
exist and deal with them." 


Mr Hogg announced £29m in 
support for the income of beef 
farmers. This will probably be 
a beadage payment to offset the 
25 per cent drop in beef prices 
since 20 March when the Gov- 
ernment admitted a possible 
link between “mad cow disease” 
and its human equivalent, 
Creutzfeldt -Jakob Disease. 

Beef fanners, who made up 
most of yesterday's protesters, 
feel they have been left to 
swing in the wind while most of 
the £25bn of BSE crisis support 
has gone to the dairy sector. An 
earlier modest headage pay- 
ment expired in June. 

Mr Hogg said a further 
£I6.6m will be spent on speed- 
ing up the slaughter of older cat- 
tle under the Over Thirty 
Months Scheme. The money 
win go on hiring cold storage for 
carcasses awaiting destruction. 

Ministers claim the move 
will double ihe throughput at 
slaughterhouses from the cur- 
rent 23X100 a week to 50,000, but 
farmers questioned whether 
hiring refrigerated lorries - the 
likely option - will make much 
impact on a backlog of 400.000 
animals. 

In a strong hint of yet more 


subsidy, Mr Hogg said EU agri- 
culture ministers were looking 
at measures to help fanners this 
autumn. “Should the council fall 
short of what I judge to be nec- 
essary for our industry, then 1 
can assure you 1 shall be pre- 
pared to look for additional na- 
tional support as circumstances 
may warrant,” he said. 

Farmers' leaders gave them 
a qualified welcome. Ewen 
Cameron, President of the 
Country Landowners' Associa- 
tion said the priority was to a get 
a tighter grip on the 30-month 
cuH and to secure European aid 
for beef producers “who are 
staring into a black hole". 

Farmers had come from most 
parts of Britain to demonstrate, 
with a strong contingent from 
the South-west. A convoy of 14 
tractors was slopped by police 
at Blandford Forum, about 10 
miles from Bournemouth, and 
the protesters were bussed in by 
the police. Brandishing banners 
proclaiming, “You bastards 
have slaughtered our economy 1 '. 
“Flog Hogg”, and “Hogg should 
have his brain tissue analysed”, 
they rattled the steel barriers 
and chanted, but the demon- 
stration was non-violent. 
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Baying crowd: UK fanners converged on the Tory Party conference yesterday demanding more support for their plight 

Leaving: the herd 


Phatogft»j)h Dftvti Rose 


Leaving the herd behind 
to express a shared fury 


Last year 
we fitted 20,880 
bedrooms • • • 


And no two were 
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STEPHEN GOODWIN 

Will Forrester boarded a bus in 
Telford at 3J0um to travel to the 
farmers* demonstration at the 
Tory conference. Not much, 
apart from helping a calf into 
ihe world, would normally get 
him up in the middle of the 
night. And like most of the 50 
Shropshire farmers on the 
coach, voluble public protest is 
not in his character. 

Mr Forrester. 33. farms 220 
acres near Whitchurch. 
Acquired by his father, a former 
farm labourer, it is a family con- 
cern employing one man and 
concentrating on beef and 
sheep. 

"March 2D was a big shock to 
us alL" he said yesterday, re- 
calling the impact of the min- 
isterial statement which 
spawned the crisis. “We didn’t 
quite know what was happen- 
ing. Every time these BSE scare 
stories had come along in the 
past there had been a drop in 
the beef price hut it was tem- 
porary. This lime it was hard to 
see how it would recover.” It 
hasn't. 

Mr Forrester usually has 
about 200 cattle on the farm at 
one time - a small herd of 25 
suckle r cows, their calves and 
other bought-in beef animals 
being fattened up on cereal mix- 
es under cover. 

"We didn't rush to sell any 


A despairing 
farmer says some 
people are now 
resorting to bribery 

but look seven or eight to the 
auctions at Market Drayton in 
Mav." They sold for between 
£ 1 :'U and £200 a head less than 
a year earlier and less than it 
hud cost to rear and feed them. 
Mr Forrester's reaction, in a 
word, was. "sick”. 

Like most farmers, he aba' 
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Will Forrester Taking a loss 


has complaints about the 
sltiughU'i '•theme tor animal* 
more than M mortHfr nkL Of, 
the eight he lias 

the cuii otth i‘tte has guR m the ■ " 
abattoir. "You can get fid of 
them i! you're prepared lopas 
people back handers - com* 
missions to ahtfUur agents - hut 
we’re stuck with them u 

Dnuhttnl of min biers' claims 
that the baekk >g will be cleared 
bv Christmas, he faces the 
prospect iif feeding and biUK- 
ing non productive cows into 
the w imer as well beet animals 
to be Mild at a loss. 

Even ir he gets an old suck 
ler cow into the cull, the com 
pensalion will be some ±’4UU 
down on the auction jmec he 
uoulJ have .got a tear ago lor 
a l.lWOkg animal. 

Then a week ago Doughs 
Hogg added insult io iniurv tot 
Mr Kirrester In announcing U 
10 per cent cut in the compen- 
sation amounts lor cull cattle. 
Effective from I 4 October, the 
change applies to cattle in the 
backlog. many of which hive 
been listed lor slaughter for 
months. 

“We have the sheep and I if 
think HI survive.” Mr Forrester 
said as the farmers started to 
drift hack to their buses. Except 
for the depression of market 
days, he still derives a deep sat 
isfaelion from the job and will 
not quit. 
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Doctor breaks ranks 
over IVF-baby risks 
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As the UK’s Number 1 specialist in filled bedrooms. The result is 

Sharps design, build and fit more bedrooms than any other the beautiful bedroom 
bedroom company. In fact, over 20,00b bedruoms were you. and you alone, 

created by Sharps last year, and every single one was have always wanted, 

different. But Sharps arc not concerned with mere quantity. And remember, right 
It's the quality of product and service that counts. now moat bedrooms are half price. 

And dial quality service starts with a Sharps designer there’s 55% off T o 
listening to the unique requirements and individual tastes of So visit a Sharps nhow 




MOST BEDROOMS 

HALF PRICE 


every customer. 

Following that thorough consultation, they then create 
a uniquely planned drawing to your complete satisfaction, 
making use of every' inch of space available, whilst 
incorporating every feature and fine detail requested, no 
matter how unusual or awkward the. shape of your bedroom. 
Sharps professionally trained craftsmen then build and fully 
fit your bedroom using only the finest quality materials. 


SHARPS 

bedrooms 


m jour oearoom using only me nnesl quality materials. Amenteof the Uhetight Group 

VISIT A SHOWROOM OR PHONE FREE 
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UTNN EATON 
and LIZ HUNT 

Some fertility clinics are risking 
multiple births and long-term 
health problems for children 
bom as a result of treatment in 
aa attempt to boost their “take- 
home-baby” rates, a leading 
doctor is warning. 

Dr Brian Licberman, a mem- 
ber of the Human Fertilisation 
and Embryology Authority 
(HFEA), has broken ranks with 
colleagues to criticise many 
clinics with high birth rales 
which are routinely transferring 
three embryos into the womb af- 
ter fertilisation. No clinic is al- 
lowed to transfer more than 
three embryos but he says the 
chances of success arc just as 
high with two, and there is less 
risk of disability. 

The chance of a buhy con- 
ceived through in vitro fertili- 
sation (IVF) dying within a 
month of birth rises dramatically 
with multiple births, from 1.4 
per cent with one baity, to 5.9 
per cent in twins, and 9 per cent 
in triplets. There is also a higher 
risk of disability; studies show 
cerebral palsy occurs in 17.4 per 
1,000 triplets, compared with 2 
per 1,000 single babies. 

Dr Lieberman. who is direc- 
tor of the fertility unit at St 
Maxy’s Hospital in Manchester, 
points out that (he national 
live birth rate from a woman 
who has two embryos replaced 
after IVF is 20.6 per cent com- 


pared to 20.9 per cent for a 
woman who has three embryos. 
“Some [clinics] put back three 
just to maintain their high preg- 
nancy rate.” he said. “They are 
not taking the welfare of the 
children into account.” 

Dr Licberman has also at- 
tacked the HFEA’s Patient's 
Guide to D! [Donor Insemina- 
tion] and FIT C lit lies, which de- 
tails the success rales of more 
than 100 clinics licensed by the 
authority. 

The main figure riled is the 
adjusted live-birth rale - the 
number of births (rather than 
the number of babies) for every 
hundred treatment cycles un- 
dertaken. But ihe figure is mis- 
leading he cause il gives no 
indication of the number v>r 
multiple births. Dr Licberman 
said, while the emphasis on 
"Ike births" regardless of the 
child's health is alarming. 

He added: "One is con- 
cerned not just with adjusted 
live-birth rates but with live, 
healthy non-handKappcd babies 
... I'm concerned about triple 
pregnancies. The higher the 
rale of triple births, tne higher 
your chunees of having handi- 
capped children.” 

The Guide is being used as a 
“league table” of the lop fertility- 
clinics in the country but this is 
misleading because" it does not 
compare like wilh like. Dr 
Lieberman said 

Nurture (Nottingham Uni- 
versity Research and Deat- 


ment Unit in Reproduction ) has 
the highesr rale of live births of 
any clinic (23. 7 per cent ) and tee 
used this figure in mail shots to 
health authorities promoting 
their services. However, the 
unit has a high multiplc-birtli 
rate which is not referred to; of 
157 births surveyed in the last 
year. 43 were twins ami six 
were triplets, accounting ft* 
nearly a third of all the IVF 
pregnancies achieved. 

But Dr Simon Thornton, the 
medical director of Nurture, dis- 
missed Dr l .id Herman's criti- 
cisms, and insisted that many 
triplets were {wu healthy. “W: 
go to extraordinary lengths ft' 
consider Ihe welfare of the riiil- 
Utvn. If you put hack three you 
certainly tk> run the risk of a 
triplet pregnancy. You increase 
your twcrall success rale by h io 
7 per cent, but the ikwn side » 
u L per cent risk of triplets. U 
Ka risk (women] are omnscUcd 
about, fltey are also told thai 
selective reduct urn - aborting 
erne fitetus - is available " 

A spiTkeswoman for the 
HFEA declined loaunmcnt on 
Dr I iebernun’s criticisms but 
said there was a growing trend 
to transfer two rather than 
three emhiyns into the-wmnh. 
particubrh- if the woman hj 
young. “It is a clinical deckinff 
fiw the dtvtor to trutke ufier tid- 
ing into tuxitum the priwnosfr 
of the patient” she wid. ,l Wfe 
are not here to dictate on elm* 
ieal judgement." 
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the media. We also wish to apol- 
ogise to the Catholic church, in 
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Argyll yesterday apologjsedfor 
the distress caused when he ran 
. off with Kathleen Macphee, a 
divorcee, but said he was in lcrve 
and intended to marry her. 

Speaking in the garden of 
their new home in Kendal, 
Cimibria,Rbderick\V^itsakl 
he and Mis Macphee were sor- 
ry for die suffering caused both 
to their families and to the 
church in Scotland. 

But he pleaded for them to 
be left in peace while they pro- 
ceeded with their lives, and 
their faith, “as best we can 7 '. 

Bishop "Wright, 56, ran off a 
month ago with Mrs Macphee, 
who is 15 years his junior and 
who has three children. 

It then emerged he had also 
fathered a son, now 15, by an- 
other woman. After some time 
in hiding, he contacted the 
Church of Scotland to quit his 
t post and the couple sold their 
\ ,iJ or y to the 'Metre of the World. 
J At the press conference yes- 

terday, Bishop Wright said the 
couple had (tedded to speak 
puhlidy out of concern for the 
intrusion into the lives of their 
neighbours by waiting press. 
Since returning to their home 
a few days ago, Bishop Wright 
and Mrs Maqphee said, flay had 
been sitting nx darkness m or- . 
der hot- to alert die reporters 
and photographers outside. 

Speaking from a prepared 
statement. Bishop Wrigbtsaid; 
“We wish to apologise, esper 
dally to our families who have 
suffered so much, not only be- 
cause of die manner of our teacy^- 
ing but because of the intense 
pressure placed upon them by 


Scotland in particular, and es- 

the priests J 


pedally to the priests and peo- 
ple of Argyll and the Isles. Our 
message to them is heartfelt sor- 
row for the sadness and pain 
caused Neither of us wished to 
cause such pain,” 

Bishop Wright said he and 
Mrs Macphee had both grown 
stronger through the trauma of 
recent weeks. 

“Ws are m love and intend to 
many,” he said “But at this mo- 
ment we are living from day to 
day and we do not know yet 
when that will be.” 

Although their relationship 
was not sexual at the time when 
they ran off together, the cou- 
ple confirmed yesterday that 
they have now become lovers. 

Following reports of unhap- 
piness among MrsMacphee’s 
chil dren at the relationship. 
Bishop TOight said they were 
“fully s upportiv e” of her. 

And in response to questions 
about his and Mrs Macphee’s 
attitude towards die Catholic 
church, he said “We are bod 
Catholics and intend living our 
faith as best we can. My active 
role as a priest can no longer 
continue, and that part of lire I 
miss. We both accept the 
church's law and have no i^iti- 
tistn to make” . . . ' 

Fr Tom Connelly, a 
spokesman for the Catholic, 
church in Scotland, said it had 
“absohitely nothing to say about 
die situation regarding the for- 
mer Bishop Wright, since he has 
not been in contact with this of- 
fice” The church was not in the 
habit of discussing another per- 
son’s business through the me- 
dia, Fr Connelly added. 
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The Government’s drive to re- 
strict stale help for asybniseek- 
eis was thrown into fiesta (fisuzay 


after a judge rofcd that 


ah> T rl 


tprovji 

basic necessities of life" far des- 
titute claimants awaiting deci- 
sions on refugee status. . . . _ 
Under social security regu- 
lations in force since February 
applicants have been denied in- 
come support if toey fhfl to 
claim a^ynnn at theirport of en- 
try. But in a High Court judi- 
cial review involving four test 
cases against three London au- 
thorities, Mr Justice Collins 
said the councils had a duty un- 
der the 1946 National Assis- 
tance Act to help applicants if 


t 




>; 


tuey lau uu uwu ii iw mb u* 
port and wear; therefore in need 
of “care and attention" Parlia- 
ment had not intended to over- 
rule the 1 948 Act’s provisions, 
preventing access to all posa- 
ble sources of assistance, when 
it passed the 1996 Asylum and 
Immigration Act, be declsred- 

“I fed it impdsrible to believe 
that Parliament intended that an 
asylum seeker- who was lawfully 
here aod wiw cptiKUiM be law- 
fully removed from the country, 
should be left destitute, starv- 
ing and at risk of grave illness 
and even death because he 
could find rid one to provide 
him with the bare necessities of 
life.” Mr Justice CoHins said. 

The ruling, the thud defeat fix' 
the Government on the issue of 
support far asylum seekers in 
three and a half months, pro- 
duced an angry reaction against 
theGoventment from one of the 

councils, Labour-hontrolled 

Ifemraersmitb and Bilham. 

Andrew Slaughter, council 
leader, said: “We hast howish 
to. see asylum seeker^ sleeping 


on the streets, but we now face 
enormous extra costs, probably 
several milli ons aypar,wfuch we 
Can't meeL The Goveannenfs 
.. 31-considered legisfetim . dc- 
■ serves to. be defeated^ 

The four the. 

case, from Iraq, Romania, Al- 
geria and China, saktttan'feced 
the dilemma, of a fife ot-ctesti- 
tatipa on the jstreetspf Ixmdon 
' few poafl^y up-to two ca- three 

yearewhfletheir^pidicalioiisfor 

refugee status were ptpeessed 
- orbe forced to retufnioeounr 
. tries where they feare&perse- 
cntkm, torture or. death.' 

X,fi[pm Pima, had ^ven a 
"haritrtSijg account" of lengthy 

t ^^ finemftnt mMxiurcaBgsand 
- torture, toe judge saicL He was 
so ti^ntnflrise d thathe was too 
scared to make himself known to 
the British authorities, and efid 
not make his asylum dahn until 
a nearly a month after arrival. 

The Kcfugec Council, which 
backed yesterday’s case, esti- 
mates that there may be up to 
.10,000 asyhufi applicants who 
have no access to benefits un- 
der the regulations. More than 
500 without any support have 
approached the council for as- 
sistance since the end of July 
when the Act came into force. 

Haanmasmtto and Fulham 
and the other two councils, Tbiy 
Westminster and Labour Lam- 
beth, are expected to appeaL 
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to each other Roderick Wright and Kathleen Macphee In the garden of their home In Kendal yesterday 
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Some heatth plans don’t fully cover 

surgeons’ fees. 
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You’d have thought that surgeons’ 
fees would l» considered a basic 
requirement of a private health plan. 
IncrcdlMe as it sounds, some of 
the leading health insurers place 
financial limits on cover for surgeons’, 
anaesthetists’ and physicians’ fees. 

Besides this, some policies wont fully 
cover out-patient treatment such as 
x-rays, scans and diagnostic tests. 
And others offer no provision for 
alternative medicine, which includes 
osteopathy and cHropractic. 

Primecare, a policy from Prime 
Health, gives you sill this cover. And 
it even rewards customers with a 
no-claims discount of up to 5096. But 
the most remarkable thing .about it is 
the price, which is equivalent to some 
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the message is dear think about 
your currant policy very carefully. 
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CONSERVATIVES IN BOURNEMOUTH 


Howard pledges tough line on drugs 


JOHN RENTOUL 

Political Correspondent 

Michael Howard, the Home 
Secretary, yesterday brought 
the Conservative conference 
to its feet for die longest stand- 
ing ovation of the day with a 
speech pledging new measures 
against drug dealers and stalk- 
ers, and cleverly finished off with 
a Euro-sceptical rallying calL 

Compared to the red meat of 

Major 
seals it 
with a 
Thatcher 
kiss 

COUN BROWN 

Chief Political Correspondent 

John Major scaled a show of 
unity with a kiss for Baroness 
Thatcher yesterday on the plat- 
form of the Conservative Par- 
ty conference in Bournemouth. 
The arrival of the former prime 
minister at the conference, to a 
warm but restrained ovation, had 
been carefully stage-managed 
by Brian Mawhinney. the chair- 
man of the Conservative Party. 

Lady Thatcher sal alongside 
Norma Major to hear Mr 
Mawhinney's speech to the con- 
ference, in which he tried to 
draw a line under all the party’s 
troubles over sleaze and Eu- 
rope, and relaunch the Tbry 
campaign for the election. 

Attacking Tony Blair's appeal 
to wavering Tory voters, Mr 
Mawhinney ridiculed the 
Labour leaders comparison of 
himself with Lady Thatcher. 

“Mr Blair. I know Margaret 
Thatcher. Margaret Thatcher is 
a friend of mine. When Mar- 
garet Thatcher was rebuilding 
this country, you opposed every- 
thing she did. Mr Blair you are 
no Margaret Thatcher." Mr 
Mawhinney declared. 

Praising' John Major as a 
decent man, a tough fighter and 
a “tree Brit". Mr Mawhinney 
said that the election would 


tes past 

was a restrained affair but Mr 
Howard's new announcements 
of a crackdown on dance clubs 
suspected of allowing drugs 
and (he go-ahead for a law 
against stalking were enough, 
with a recap of already-trailed 
measures, to satisfy the Tory 
faithful. ' 

He said that Tony Blair had 
failed the test on crime, by op- 
posing the renewal of the Pre- 


vention of Terrorism Act in 
early 1994. In a later interview, 
he accused the then shadow 
Home Secretary of voting the 
wrong way even “as IRA bombs 
were raining down on 
Heathrow airport”. 

He contrasted the Labour 
leader with John Major, “a 
leader who can be trusted, a 
leader tried and tested in the 
heat of battle, a leader to take 
us into the next century”. 


The text of Mr Howard's acted in time for the general 
-- *- * election, against opposition 

from judges and the Lords. 

Hie new measures in Mr 
Howard’s speech were a crack- 
down on dance dobs, in support 
of which tiie . Home Secretary ; 
cited the death last year of 
Leah Betlsi a power for courts 

to Dame juvenile offenders and 

a pilot sdieme to give courts 
powers to disqualify people 
from driving a car as a pumsh- 


posals, many of which wflJ be 
contained in a new Crime Pill 
“I can tell you today that Bill win 
be published within a month. 
And I want it to be the law of 
the land next spring," he said. 

But observers are sceptical 
that the Bin, now heavily loaded 
with a compendium of unre- 
lated measures, could be ea- 


rnest for any offence, rather 
than simply driving' offences 
and stealing cars. 

Mr Howard also declared “I 
will make sure” that women get 
protection from stalkers. The 

HCnne Office made it dear that 
' it intended to -bade a private 
member’s Bin to “at the 

earliest possible opportunity”, 

• He repeated his plans- con- 
demned last week by. Sir 
Thomas Wfngb»rp, England’s 



pre-eminently be about lead- 
ership. Scoffing at Mr Blair’s 
commitment to “education, ed- 
ucation, education", the Tory 
chairman said: "That’s hyp- 
ocrisy. hypocrisy, hypocrisy.” 


Mr Mawhinney, who was re- 
sponsible for bringing forward 
the poster assault on Labour 
with the “demon eyes” cam- 
paign, said last week that 
Labour’s conference just issued 


“soundbites for the chattering 
classes”. •'This conference, ” be 
said, “is about something more 
important - it’s about showing 
what this party stands for.” 

Sounding dangerously Euro- 


sceptic, he warned that a 
Labour government would 
“surrender the British veto, 
and sign up this countzy to a fed- 
eral Europe”. He added: “Only 
if we win can Britain stay self- 


Youth scheme to rival 
Labour training plan 


COUN BROWN 

A volunteer force of young 
people Ls io be announced 
tomorrow by Virginia Bottom- 
ley. the Nat ional Heritage Sec- 
retary, to rival Labour's plans 
to provide training allowances 
for US- IS year-olds. 

Mrs Bottomley will use the 
millennium funds after the turn 
of the centure to boost training 
for young people. Labour's 
plans are funded by cuts in child 
benefit for 16- IS year olds, and 
have been attacked as a 
“teenage tax” by the Tories. 

The National Heritage Sec- 
retary will also announce plans 
to use National Lottery money 
to fund the revenue costs of the- 
atres through subsidies for tick- 
ets for children. 

She believes the cheap tick- 
ets initiative will keep theatres 
tilled during weekdays, without 
the need for direct revenue 
grants to support the theatre's 
running costs. The move follows 
criticism of the restrictions on 



Spin doctors caught on the 
hop by Cran’s resignation 


Virginia Bottomley: Plans 
to use millennium funds 

the use of lottery funds which 
were being used to build new 
theatres without the finance to 
keep them open. 

Mrs Bottomley will also ar- 
gue that her use of National 
Lottery money is providing 
social cohesion by funding 
sports clubs and village halls, 
which help to compensate 
for the loss of a sense of com- 
munity through the breakdown 
of families and the decline of 
the church. 


CHRIS BLACKHURST 
Westminster Correspondent 

The first that the spokeswoman 
at the Northern Ireland Office 
knew of James Cran’s resigna- 
tion as Parliamentary Private 
Secretary to Sir Patrick May- 
hew, her boss, was when she 
read an internal notice three 
days ago. 

That was what die told The In- 
dependent when we rang on 
Monday afternoon to ask if it was 
true Mr Cran, a Euro-sccpticand 
pro-UniorusL was leaving the 
Government. She could shed no 
light on why he had gone. A se- 
nior Tory source confirmed Mr 
Cran bad departed, but could 
not say more because he had to 
dash to a meeting. 

At Bournemouth, Tory spin 
doctors went to work. Mr Cran 
had resigned “two months ago, 
so it is an old story” was one ver- 


sion. He has gone because his 
majority is threatened by 
boundary changes. Mr Cran is 
the MP for prosperous Bever- 
ley, with a majority of 16,000. 

If Mr Cran went two months 
ago, it had not been made pub- 
lic. Not even that: hardly any- 
one within the party hierarchy 
knew. And. as one seasoned 
Whitehall-watchcr pointed out, 
filling a PPS's shoes happens 
smoothly and swiftly and does 
not normally take two months. 

On Ncwsni&a. Brian Ma- 
whinney. the party chairman, 
gave a different timetable. In a 
nervous performance, he said he 
had known about Mr Cran’s res- 
ignation “three weeks" ago. He 
was going because he needed to 
work on his constituency. 

When Jeremy Pnxraan replied 
that Beverley was a safe Tory 
area. Dr Mawhinney gave an im- 
pression of a rabbit caught in the 


headlights and did not respond. 

When The Independent spoke 
to an official dose to Sir Patrick, 
yet another account of Mr 
Cran’s departure was forth- 
coming. He had written to Sir 
Patrick “three to four weeks 
ago” stating his intention to re- 
sign. His resignation had not 
been accepted and had been 
kept under wraps because Sir 
Patrick had wanted to talk to 
him first 

In his letter, Mr Cran said he 
wanted to spend more time in 
his constituency, but the official 
said the view of Sir Patrick was 
that he “wants to be freed up 
to pursue his greater agenda 
about Europe". In the run-up 
to the election, said the official, 
there was little doubt among 
those at the top of the party that 
Mr Cran wanted the “liberty to 
speak his mind era Europe”. 

Contrary to the spin being 


played out at Bournemouth, 
which said that Mr Cran’s po- 
sition was minor and his de- 
parture was not a blow, the 
official said it was “a loss” and 
be had been “highly rated". 

Finally, there was Mr Cran 
himself. He claimed there was 
no foundation in the claim that 
he wanted to pursue his line on 
Europe. “Indeed, I am of the 
view that the Euro-sceptical 
point of view within the coun- 
try is best-preserved by backing 
Major's European policy, lb do 
anything else means that Blair 
is in Downing Street and then 
the sovereignty of the country 
is given away.” 

His own reason for going was 
that “18 months as parliamen- 
tary aide to a Cabinet minister 
is, for me, just about the right 
time. When I did 18 months or 
thereabouts, I decided to step 
down. It was as simple as that" 
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most senior judge - for auto- 
matic life sentencesfor second- 
tune serious sexual and violent 
offenders. 

He said: “Last month a 
rapist was sentenced td life at 
Ch elmsf ord Crown Court De- 

on the saraokf hetad beenoMK 
victed of rape before - not 
once, but twice, and one of his 
victims was a tune-year-old. 
Because he wasn’t given a life 


yni wi fp be had to be release 
Released again to rape.” , . 

But the most pointed part 
his speech was his closing attodj. 
on Labour’s European polio,? • 
“This country's sovereignty, this j 
country’s democracy, this coun- 
try’s independence, are at stake. 
They aresacred trusts. They are ■- 
vital to onr future. And, under A. 
the Conservatives, they are not 
negotiable." . be declared to 
loud applause. 


Turning a deaf 
ear in the face 
of confusion 


Advice from the old guard: Norma Major receives a couple of soundbites from Margaret Thatcher at the Tory conference Photograph: David Rose 


governing”. He directed the 
Tory campaign at blue-collar 
workers. Promising a Conserv- 
ative victory at the next ejection, 
he said it would be “a victory 
for hard-working people.” 


As Yeats didn’t say, this is no 
country for young men. Most 
delegates in Bournemouth are 
getting on, and the effort of ex- 
ercising two decades worth of 

eUery aroimd^S^made diem 
very tired. 

When, during a farmers' 
protest outside, someone was 
dragging around an enormous 
stuffed toy cow, with mock 
blood, I thought for a horrid 
moment that one of the dele- 
gates had keeled over into their 
lunchtime ketchup. It is a fact 
that one of the visited stalls here 
belongs to the Hearing Aid 
Association. 

Inside, they aim a huge bank, 
looking down on a stage set for 
a musical version of Blake's 7. 
On the left is a control panel 
and modernistic desk-space for 
prime ministers, Thatchers, the 
conference chairman and the 
immin ent secretary of state. 

On the right two sweeping 
tiers give ample room for 
armies of ministerial hangers- 
on. “Before my inevitable 
standing ovation, may I just in- 
troduce my minis ter of state, 
Algy Blinker, his PPS Martin 
Snott, my PPS Mian TWinsett, 
our departmental whip Gyles 
Sneeke, and our spokesman in 
the Lords, Baroness Cumber- 
some.” In the modem, eg 
tarian Conservative Party, t 
are prizes for all; Her Majesty’s 
Government (or Ian Greer) 
will make sure of that. 

Up-stage there is an isolated 
cirde, which looks like a perfect 
place for stationary tap-dancing, 
and from which the speeches 
are made. Yesterday morning, 
the dance- tune was the Union 
Fandango, opened by an ami- 
able man called Struan Steven- 
son, who laid into Labour. 
“They lifted their kilts", he 
quipped, “and found nothing 
that any Scotsman could be 
proud of. and nothing that any 
Scotswoman could want”. 

There was much laughter. 
But what did this metaphor 
mean? What had been discov- 
ered? Genital warts? Weeny 
willies? There were two options: 
analyse the message for a cou- 
ple of hours, or guffaw idioti- 
cally. The conference was happy 
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to do the latter. Then Sebast- 
ian Leslie, chinless aristo and > ' 

prospective parliamentary can- ; 

didate for Angus East, spoke. 
“Angus is special”, he began, 
earning funny looks from del- 
egates who hadn't heard where , 
he was from, and were still feel- 
ing unsettled by the kOt remarks. ■ 

He then explained his prob- 1 

lent. Angus, alone in the UK, 
has apparently been governed 
by the SNP for 20 years, “caus- 
ing devastation to the health 
service" and everything else. 

The reason was that, “as long 
as the Nationalists rule Angus, 
the Socialist establishment in 
Dundee mil dominate!” But he 
went cm, “Tve been knocking at 
the door of the Secretary of 
State - and he's been listening! 

And I’ve not just been talking 
about the A52! Our message to 
the SNP must be hospitals and 
roads”. Er, good. Somewhere 
on this planet there must bg 
someone who understands wic”/ \ 
Sebastian is going on abouL 
Perhaps William Hague did- 
The former boy-wonder is shiny 
faced, beaming, healthy and 
bald, like a free-range egg on E. 

He replied to the debate on be- 
half of the Welsh nation (from 
which he did not spring, which 
has never elected him, and 
among whom he has never 
lived), and ridiculed devolution. 

He spoke well and loved every 
second. Bui it wasn’t hard to 
imagine him making a speech 
saying exactly the opposite 
should the exigencies of gov- 
ernment require iL 
Hague will go all the way. 
Where he wiD meet Stephen 
DorreD, the strangely noisy 
Health Secretary. In a special 
Q&A session, he shouted at 
questioners for an hour and a 
halt Surprisingly, the more 
friendly the question, the loud- 
er he shouted. 
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GP plans 


COUN BROWN 

Chief Political Correspondent 

Publication of a White Paper 
on the future of family doctor 
services has been delayed by a 
battle between Stephen Dorrell, 
Secretary of State for Health, 
and the Treasury over the cost 
of the plans. - 

The public-spending battle 
has been suspended for the 
partycooference, bntthestrug- 
gle for re du ctions to make room 
for tax cuts in next month’s Bud- 
get win be restarted next week 
by Kenneth Clarke. 

The Chancellor, who ad- 
dresses the conference tomor- 
row, wili chair the meeting of the 

Cabinet EDX committee on 
public expenditure to thrash out 
the final savings on the 
£262£bn budget allocated for 
next year. 

The BSE crisis ban a 
sharp rise in spending, virtual- 
ly wiping out the contingency re- 
serve for this year, but the 
Chancellor is keeping a tight 
rein on spending commitments 
at the conference. 

Mr Dorrell yesterday was 
unable to give any fom date for 
the White Paperbut confirmed 
that legislation to expand fam- 
ily doctor services would be in 
the next Queen’s Speech. 

The Treasury is anxious to en- 
sure that the expansion of the 
family doctor sendees will be cost- 
effective. The White Paper wfll 




precede the legislation under 

which there win be p3ot schemes 
allowing GPs to offer a wider 
range of services, more consul- 
tants to hold dinks mGP surg- 
eries, and hospitals to employ 
GPS where there is a local need 

Mr Dorrell also confirmed 
that he is postponing until af- 
ter the general election the 
scheme to spare the elderly 
being forced to sell iheir homes 
to pay for long-term care. 

The Prime Minister had giv- 
en a pledge to defuse a rowover 
the issue among Tory support- 
ers. Mr Dorrell produced a 
‘partnership’’ plan to enable the 
elderly to keep capital assets if 
they took out insurance long- 
term care. 

Mr Dorrell last night con- 
firmed that the legislation will 
be published in draft form next 
month, and it will not be en- 
acted imtil after the election. “Tt 
would be a great mistake to in- 
troduce legislation on a complex 
set of issues without having 
ensured it is right,” he said 
“The right way forward for that 
legislation is to publish a Bifl in 
draft." 

The Health Secretary yes- 
terday also faced open criticism 
of the failure of care-in-the- . 
community services. 

Doing away with a conven- 
tional conference speech, Mr 
Dorrell held an hour-long ques- 
tion- and -answer session and 
faced repeated demands for 
action to end “bed blocking" by 
elderly patients who cannot be 
released from hospital because 
there is no place for them in the 
community. 

Leaders of the Conservative 
Medical Society, normally guar- 
anteed to offer friendly ques- 
tions, highlighted the deep 
concent in the NHS at the 
numbers of elderly people who 
are occupying hospital beds 
because the social services de- 
partments have failed to provide 

care-in-the-community places’ - 'Anaemic 1 emblent Michael Forsyth, Secretary of State for Scotland, holds up a Union flag, 
for them. " %ifiH the blue saltfre of Scotland missing, at the Tory conference Photograph: David Rose 


news - 


Tories to 
harry 
Blair on 
Scotland 


JOHN RENTOUL 
Political Correspondent 

The Conservative Party yester- 
day served notice lhat il would 

seek to exploit Labour's plans 
to devolve power to Scotland 
and Yfales to destabilise a Tony 
Blair government. 

In speeches which at tiroes 

seemed to assume that the next 

election was already lost. 
Michael Forsyth, the Secretary 1 
of State for Scotland, and his 
Welsh counterpart William 
Hague, competed to present 
themselves as right-wing harri- 
ers of a Labour administration. 

Mr Forsyth described the re- 
cent confusion over Mr Blair’s 
devolution policy as a “fore- 
taste” of a Labour government. 
If a Scottish parliament were set 
up m Edinburgh, he said, Gor- 
don Brown, the shadow Chan- 
cellor and MP for Dunfermline 
East, “could not legislate on ... 
matters affecting the daily lives 
of his constituents in Dun- 
fermline, but he could do so for 
people in Dagenham". 

Mr Hague also pursued the 
effects of a Labour victory, say- 
ing: "These assemblies ... would 
steadily demand more and 
more powers until they could 
fulfil their natural role as reg- 
ulating, legislating, time-wasting, 
tax-raising busybodks.” 

Bui there was an undercur- 
rent to the debate, as the two 
youngest Cabinet members 
competed for the approval of 
Baroness Thatcher, whose ar- 
rival on the platform inter- 
rupted proceedings for an 
enthusiastic 40-second ovation. 

Mr Hague, 35, first wowed a 
Tory conference at 16. Just last 
year, he was given a slot in a 
youth debate. But yesterday he 
was given equal billing with Mr 
Forsyth, and won the loudest 
roar of approval when be gave 
the conference its Gist chance 
to express its anti-Brussels 
bkxxfnist, linking the defence of 
the Union against devolution- 
ists to its defence against creep- 
ing European integration. 

But It was Mr Forsyth who 
stole the television pictures, 
balding up a Union flag with the 
blue saltire of Scotland missing: 
“an anaemic red asterisk”. “Is 
tins the flag you want to fly over 
your children and your chil- 
dren’s children?” he asked 


IDAY AT THE CONFERENC « 
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*!®r Blair, I know Margaret Thatcher. Margaret Thateb- 
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Mr Blah; you're no Margaret Thatcher." Bn.in Mawhinney. 
lory party chairman. 
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Stndm Dorrell, 

Health Secretary, suc- 
ceeded in Central Of- 
fice’s ambition to 
achieve zero coverage 
tor the NHS 



Douglas Hogg, Peter Mamteteon, 

Minister ot Arjiail- I .ibnur MP lor Spin 
ture: resignation Central, mocked m 
demanded b> howl- nearly cveiv minister 
mg meb ot angry ial speech 

tanwas. 


David Trimble, Ulster Unionist loader, and David 
WHshtre MFJ Ton- rebel on Northern Ireland. 200 pro- 

Ktichael Howard, at Conservative Way Forward ral- 
ly, the main daily Thatchenle evenr, 160 people 

Lord Tebbrt and David Heatficoat-Amory, on 

how Europe can be an election winner 600 people 


MOOD MUSIC OF THE DAY 


What they played in between sessions: “Come Together”. The 
Beatles; "Wonderful World”, Louis Armstrong; “Here 
Comes the Sun”, The Beatles. 

The Plper-Heidsieck stall, selling champagne 
/gFjxTY-S at £5.50 a glass - some classless representatives had 
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bought bottles at £38, £35 and £95 


Lord Longford, Labour peer and penal reform cam- 
paigner 

Dos Wilson, Liberal Democrat 1992 election cam- 
paign chief 


py>v- ; Michael Howard 
'■'XT (Home Sec) 

Brian Mawfdnney 
ttK -i (party chairman) 

WUHam Hague and 
Michael Forsyth 


1 min 40 sec 
90 decibels 
1 min 27 sec 

90 decibels 

1 nun 13 sec 

91 decibels 


(97 decibel cheer when they held up the Union flag) 


TODAY’S BUSINESS 


Europe (Malcolm Rifkind), Trade and Industry (Ian Lang). Prime Min- 
ister's question and answer session with representatives. Social Se- 
curity (Peter Lilley), Environment (John Gummer), Transport (Sir George 
Young); Compiled by John Rentoul 
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We invented 
it but let the 
technology 
go abroad. 
Now we’re 
having 
to invent it 
again. 


CHRISTIAN WOLMAR 

Transport Correspondent 

Rail schedules between Glas- 
gow and London could be cut 
by an hour with the use of tilt- 
ing trains, under plans an- 
nounced yesterday by RaD track 
and the franchising director, 
Roger Salmon. 

The plans, which have been 
prepared by a 200-strong team 
working for Rail track over the 
past two years, would involve a 
£ 1,500m upgrade of the line and 
£600m of new rolling stock. It 
could be realised by 2003. 

The announcement ap- 
peared to be timed to give 
some cheer to the Conservatives 
meeting in Bournemouth, but 
Mr Salmon denied that this was 
the case. "The pressure has 
come from OP RAP [the Office 
of Passenger Rail Franchising] 
to get the deal done as quickly 
as possible." 

However, Mr Salmon ad- 
mitted that the scheme is de- 
pendent upon the successful 
bidder for the West Coast Mam 
Line franchise being prepared 
to buy the tilting trains and to 
obtain Treasury finance to pay 
for them. 

The successful franchisee for 
the line, last modernised 30 
years ago, will be given a 15-year 
term during which the line will 
be improved to achieve running 
times of 80 minutes from Lon- 
don to Birmingham, two hours 
to Manchester and four hours 
20 minutes to Glasgow. A spe- 
cial premier train, with just 
one intermediate stop at Pre- 
stem, could link London with 
Glasgow in just four hours. 

Bob Horton, Railtrack's 
chairman, said yesterday that 
Lhe line will be upgraded in a 
£1 J5bn rolling programme and 
Rail! rack is prepared to spend 
an extra £150m to ensure that 
tilling trains can use the line. 







Inclined to speed: Tilting trains of the Finnish and Italian state railways, with (bottom) the Cisalpino that runs from Milan to Bam, Switzerland; right, BR’sAPT, refected by the network in the 1970s 


He said: “We are offering a 
firm commitment. There is no 
question of a deal being put 
back."Mr Horton also con- 
firmed that all the line up to 
Glasgow would be renovated, 


allaying fears that the line from 
Preston to Glasgow would be 
downgraded. 

The upgrading will indude 
the installation of cab signalling 
similar to that used by the 


French TGV trains, enabling in- 
formation to be relayed into the 
driver's cab in place of the dri- 
ver baring to rely on traffic-light 
style signals. This not only allows 
faster running speeds, but is also 


safer since should a driver ig- 
nore an instruction to stop, the 
train mil do so- automatically. 

Mr Salmon said that bidders 
for the West Coast will be asked 
to provide two separate bids. 


one with tilting trains and one. . 
without 

He said that be was confident - 
the tilting trains offer would be 
more economical than conven- 
tional trains, but that if they 


were more expensive than an- 
ticipated, then they would ask 
for extra Treasury funding. 

This , is the biggest test so 
far for the success of the rail 
privatisation scheme. The fran- 


Why European railways go fester round the bend 


CHRISTIAN WOLMAR 

TOting trains were the great Hop 
of the 1980s in the UK, but they 
are becoming commonplace in 
most of Europe. It was Britain 
that developed the idea of in- 
stalling a tilting mechanism to 
allow trains to go faster round 
bends. The limit to speed is not 


the angle of the tOt but the com- 
fort of the passengers. The tilt 
mechanism ensures carriages 
‘Vide’' smoothly with bends. 

Or so the theory went. But 
BR’S version, the Advanced Pas- 
senger Train, was ridiculed be- 
cause the tflt mechanism kept 
breaking down. Brian Mellitt, 
Railtrack’s engineering direc- 


tor who was involved in the 
APT’S development , said the 
cause of the problem was that 
the train did tilt too mud. 

The APT was scrapped al- 
though many engineers who 
worked on It said errors on the 
prototype could have been 
ironed out, with the train in Coll 
service by the mid-1980s. 


TOting trains are an the rage in 
Europe as they allow foster 
line speeds without big infra- 
structure renovation. Marrio 
Broda, of Fiat Ferroviaxia, the 
most successful of the two 
companies now producing tilt- 
ing trains, said that the feey 
change was to install a gyro- 
scope to indicate when the tflt 


mechanism should come into 
play. “Previously, there was 
only an accderamotor [a mech- 
anism using springs] to detect 
the bmid5_ but this also de- 
tected bumps on the line, caus- 
ing too many tilts. "Flat's trains 
, have now been sold to Finland, 
Germany, Switzerland^ Spain, 
the Czech Republic andPtortu- 


gal— and 25 trains of 46 ordered 
are currently operating in Italy 
The other firm, Adtranz, has 
trains in Sweden- and Norway, 
bat these are hauled try non-tilt- 
ing locomotives. Recently James 
Sherwood, president of the UK 
firm. Sea Containers, said be 
^hoped to order-two tilting trains 
for the East Coast Main line. 


chise is due to be let out by 
March 1997 and by then a com- 
plex deal involving OPRAF, 
Rail track, the Treasury, and 
the bidder will have to be 
thrashed out. 

The successful bidder (cho- 
sen probably from the 14 com- 
panies which have expressed an 
interest in competing) will get-- 
huge subsidies from the Go *• 
eminent via OPRAF to support 
services on the line and to en- 
sure that it is profitable enough 
to pay for the new trains. 

If the Government manages 
to get a successful deal before 
the general election, it will be 
one of the few concrete suc- 
cesses of the Controversial rail 
privatisation. 
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The £650y000 school for one 


JAMES CUSICK 

A residential school funded by 
public money with a staff of 38, 
annual running costs of 
£630,000, and room for 80 stu- 
dents. is currently looking after 
one pupQ. The pupil, receiving 
what may weO be one of the 
most expensive state educa- 
tions in the world, is currently 
costing the London Borough of 
Lambeth more than 200 times 
the bill for every other child. 

Enboroe Lodge School in 
Newbury, Berkshire, is sup- 
posed lo house bright children 
who have behavioural and emo- 
tional problems. The special 
school was funded by the Inner 
London Education Authority, 
bnt when ILEA was disbanded 
in 1990 responsibility for its run- 
ning moved to Lambeth. 

With Lambeth, responsible 
for the education of more than 
20,000 pupils, and planning 
spending cuts of £2.9m on an 
annual budget of just under 
£100m, the financial fiasco of 
Enborne has turned into a po- 
litical fight for each party in the 
hung local-government counriL 
’ As part of a review of its ed- 
ucation spending, begun in Sep- 
tember last year. Lambeth 


decided it could no longer af- 
ford Enborne. The school roll 
then contained more than one 
student But, when the closure 
was announced, the parents of 
one pupil decided to take leg?] 
action halt the council plans. 

In May, at advil action in the 
High Court, a judge granted an 
injunction to the parents which 
prevents the closure of En- 
borne. Central to the decision 
of the judge was criticism that 
Lambeth tad not property con- 
sulted parents. 

The by-the-book consulta- 
tion process began officially on 
19 September. While this three- 
xnonth process is being carried 
out, Lambeth has no option foil 
to keep the school open. 

Insiders in the council yes- 
terday said the “technicality" of 
the High COurt ruling was caus- 
ing great embarrassment. One 
official, who asked not to be 
named, said: “The Govern- 
ment has been increasingly ad- 
vocating the importance of 
integrating special needs into 
mai n stream education. Yet here 
we are being penalised." 

With pupils in Lambeth each 
costing the education authori- 
ty an annual £3,000, the Tory 
group's education spokesman. 


Councillor John Whelan, 
claimed that the £630,000 lull 
for onejpupil must be the most 
expensive education in the 
world He said the situation was 
a force and should be ended as 
soon as possible. 

The Liberal Democrats on 
the council say the mess arose 


from the legacy of the last 
Labour-controlled council. The 
Labour group maintains that 
special schools like Enborne are 
needed and fulfil a crucial role. 

A council spokeswoman said 
that £iven the terms of the in- 
junction she could not comment 
on the situation at Enborne. 


DAILY POEM 


The Message 

By Maura Dooley 

Hour, at an open window the wind 
fiHed a shirt with the shape of his body, 
pressed it fiat as an idea agpm. 

Then, turning back the covers one still nigfrt 
she found a bat in her bed, cupped it, 
flung its small warmth into the shy. 

But, the need for a cigarette 

was the need to press hard on the wheel 

of his Zippo: pain, ignition. 

So, when die parcel came she wasn "t surprised 

that all his curls spilled out 

clipped, abundant and with no message. 

Somewhere, his head was cool and clear and flee. 

Maura Dooley is one of five shortlisted poets (in the catego- 
ry of Best Individual POem) of the Forward Poetry Prizes to 
be announced this evening at the Groucbo Club in London. 
The prizes are part of National Poetry Day, instigated by the 
publisher William Sieghart in 1992 and now in its fifth year. 
For information on poetry events taking place all over the coun- 
try access the Poetry Map on the Internet (http: // www.bbc- 

Dc.org.uk/OTline/poetiy). In London, the most sumptuous poetry 

will be taking place in the Piazza in Covent Garden, with live 
performances from Britain’s leading poets. 
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British 
economist 
is Nobel 
winner 


(Masted in admiration: Christine Date, who, caught in the Phantom's 'hypnotic power', changed her name from Victoria Botun In honour of Ms diva Photograph: Keith Dobney 
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DAVID LISTER 

Arts News Editor 

Yl Fbr a reputedly shy chap. Sir 
Andrew Lloyd Webber does 
not do things by hall Ibmght, 
tomaricthelOthaimiveisaxyof 
The Phantom of the Opart, he 
will be giving a masked bail at 
a London hold and even tak- 

Tbeatre tcTdo a surprise*^! 
after the curtain calls. - 

Sir Andrew and the musical's 
producer, Sir Cameron Mack- 
intosh, have sent a stylised in- 
vitation to lQth-anniveisary 
guests purporting to bcfrom the 
Phantom himsefi. “Masks mnst 
be worn. Ignore this at year per- 
il" it concludes. 

In the case of Messrs Lloyd 
Webber and Mackintosh, that 
is, one assumes, a tongue-in- 
cheek affectation. For others 
though the magical powers of 
the Phantom and his infatuation 
with his prot6g6 Christine Daa£ 
in the 49thomtuiy Fans Opera 
House have been tangible 
enough to take over their ] 


like for example Miss Chris- 
tine Daafi hersell Not the fio- 
tkmal diva who inflames the 
Phantom to mu rder for her 
love in the swirling Gothic ro- 
mance, but the 22-year-old PA 
from Bishop’s Stortfbrd in 
Hertfardshirewho changed her 
name from Victoria Botam by 
deedpolL • 

Miss Daad of Bishop's Stort- 
ford has seen the show 41 times, 
once traveDSqgto Canada to do' . 
so, and has spent around £6,000 
on tickets and merchandise. 
The show, she said yesterday, 
“totally took my breath away. I 
felt completely carried awayto 
another world, caught up tn the 
>tic power he has over 


She explains the change of 
name m appropri a tely roman- 
tic style. “Unccmsdoicly it was 
that if theFhantom came back 
today be would have a Christine 
Daafi wbo would stay by him at 
the end,” - a sideswipe at the 
original Christine who deserts 
her . mentor once nightly and 
twice on on matin fie days. 


Miss Daafi’s identification 
with die piece k not unique. 
Usbefs . at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre zegolazly see people sit- 
ting In the . stalls . m phan- 
tomesque masks. 

And on one occasion audi- 
ence involvement nearly ted to 
an international incident. Ush- 
ers were shocked, to see the 
Queen of Sweden enter the 
theatre’? VLP room at the in- 
ten^fcur^ 

shevetted. Her bodyguards had 
mistaken tbcooupde thditreat 
the end of the first act, when a 
chandelier crashes from die 
ceflihg^toretheanditorinman ■ 


attempt - and leapt on the 
Queen to protect her. 

There are currently . 10 
productions of Phantom of 
the Opern. playing worldwide. 
And lastyearin Base), Switzer- 
land, a £25m theatre was de- 
signed and built to show The 


The Phantom of me Opera - in 
ity. 

members of the audi- 


ence travel to the theatre on a 
dedicated aircraft which carries 
ticket-holders from all over Eu- 
rope. The Ctosair Saab 2000 has 
had its fuselage pain ted with the 
Phantom’s mask logo, dwarfing 
die Swiss flag. As it takes off, 
the diznax to die title tradepkys 
through the cabin. ' 

Ifhestodies the Phantom fig- 
ares before setting out tonight, 
S^Andrew w® note that world- 
wide it .has grossed £1.41 hl In 
Loudon atone it has taken £8Qm 
and has been seen by nearly 5 
million people. 

The moral of which is: Always 
linger around second-hand 
book stalls. It was at one such 
stall in New York that Sir An- 
drew bought the book on which 
the show was based, for 50 
cents. Has first thought was 
that the story was “a load of 
hokum”. He now speaks of it 
with a little more passion. 

“There was a lot of love in it 
for me," he says. “I wrote the 
role of Christine for my then 
wife Sarah Brightman, and a lot 
of passion went into iL” 


The facts behind the musical magic 


DIANE COYLE 
Economics Editor 

A Cambridge professor who 
developed the study of eco- 
nomic behaviour in the ab- 
sence of complete information, 
has become the first Briton 
working in this country to win 
the Nobel Prize for Economics 
for 12 years. 

Janies Mirrlees, 60, shares the 
Sl.l2m (£0.7m) prize with 
William Vickrey, an 82-year-old 
Canadian who leaches at Co- 
lumbia University hi New York. 
Although the two men have not 
met, the Royal Swedish Acad- 
emy of Sciences cited both for 
their work on how economic 
derisions are made when there 
is uncertainty and only partial 
information. 

Their research is therefore 
unusually realistic for econo- 
mists, who normally assume 
away real-world difficulties such 
as one party to a contract know- 
ing more than the other, or the 
fact that the future is unknown. 

Professor Mirrlees virtually 
invented research into the 
“principal-agent problem**, 
where a principal such as a 
shareholder pays an agent such 
as a manager to run a compa- 
ny. He also shaped the study of 
“moral hazard", when the fact 
that there are incentives to lie 
- in taking out an insurance pol- 
icy, for instance - alters the kind 
of cover a company will offer. 
His single most influential 


government bomb, and feres 
policy on the New York sutmoy. 

“One of the charges against 
economists is that we are not 
very relevant,” Professor 
Charles Bean, of the London 
School of Economics, said. “But 
this work ls incredibly relevant. 
It is u well-deserved prize.” 

Professor frtcr Sinclair of 
Birmingham University said: 
“Jim Mirrlees has played a huge 
tofc in the reshaping of economic 
institutions, from the design of 
managerial remuneration and 
the trend to contracting out 
right through to privatisations.” 

Despite his influence on the 
real world, however, many 



The chandelier, made of 
6,000 beads and weigNrg 
one-and-a-half tons, mates 
a four-second fattto the 
stage towards the end of 
every peribtmance. 

There is almost a mile- 
and-a-half of drapery around 
the stage. , 

Each dancer wears out 
tope pair of danrin^shoes . 
every three dsiys. 


m Cast members have an 
average of seven costume 
changes per performance. 

■ The Phantom's mask, with 
integrated radio microphone, 
takes two hours to put on 
and one hour to remove. 

■ A ticket to watch one of 
the ban •Phantom” 
productions showing around 
the world is bought on 
average every nine seconds. 


per on the ideal structure of in- 
come tax, which concluded that 
mar ginal tax rates should be 
much lower. This prefigured the 
world-wide trend for cutting tax 
rales, although his recent re- 
search has led Professor Mir- 
rlees to argue for higher taxes 
on middle-income earners. 

Professor Vickrey. likewise, 
stands out for applying eco- 
nomic theory to practicaiprob- 
lents such as bow the United 
States should run auctions of 


Professor Mirrlees: Work 
relevant to real world 

British economists regard Pro- 
fessor Mirriccs’s work as-arid 
and mathematical. It is a view 

encouraged by his austere Scots 
personality and imposing 
height, which tend to overawe 
people on their first encounter. 

Professor Miniees himself 
said he was “full of glee” yes- 
terday. “My second thought 
was to check the call was gen- 
uine,” he added. 

The British-born economist 
Ronald Coase, as a US citizen 
working at the University of 
Chicago, won the Nobel prize 
in 1991. The last Briton work- 
ing in this country to win was 
Richard Stone in 1984. 



Abducted 
girl, 4, 
quizzed 
by police 

Police in Florida have begun 
interviewing a four-year-old 
Belfast girl who was abducted 
from a hotel -while on holiday 
with her family. 

But they say Caoimhe 
McEvoy has been unable, so fez; 
to provide any dues as to what 
happened to her daring her 20- 
hour ordeal 

She was found wandering 
along a roadside 20 miles from 
the hotel in Orlando where 
she arwl her family were staying. 

Commander Steve Jones, 
from the Orange County Sher- 
iff's Office, said that although 
she was physically unhurt, she 
was stay- of the officers who 
tried to interview her, and was 
unable to pass on any useful 
information, 

“We've not got too many 
leads,” he said. 
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her bat' she's very quiet. Ac- 
her parents, that’s her 
nature! I think they're going to 
let . her settle down. . 

“Shtfs fine physically. The ex- 
amination by doctors didn’t 
| show any injury on the outride 
- cuts or bruises or anything. 

“TheyTre waiting for results 
on internal tests but she seems 
I normal." 

Attempts to question her 
were expected to resume later 
yesterday using specially trained 
officers from the local drild pro- 
tection team. 

. Mr Jones said Caoimhe had 
been discharged from the hos- 
pital where she was taken for 
checks and was now recovering 
with her parents at another 
hotel 

The family had been due to 
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5 dead as 
cargo jet 
hits house 


ANDREW GUMBEL 

Rome 


A Russian cargo plane at- 
tempting to land at Turin airport 
in poor weather ploughed into 
a farmhouse in a village on the 
outskirts of the city yesterday 
morning, leaving at least five 
people dead and 20 injured. 

The plane, a privately char- 
tered Antonov 124, was making 
its second attempt to approach 
the runway at Turin's Caselle 
airport when its wings dipped 
the roofs of some farm buildings 
and veered out of control. 

The Antonov, one of the 
world's largest cargo planes, 
crashed into a farmhouse in the 
hamlet of San Francesco al 
Campo, burying the former and 
his wife under a pile of nibble. 

The pilot, co-pilot and one 
other crew member were all 
killed instantly. Around eight 
people managed to escape via 
emergency chutes, while the rest 
of the 23-strong crew bad to be 
cut out of the wreckage and 
rushed to hospital. 



The Russian Antonov 124 cargo plane which crashed yesterday on an Italian farmhouse whose owners miraculously survived Photogaph: AP 
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Big-hitters 







Ttie Senate race in Massachusetts is 
one to savour, writes Rupert Cornwell 
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Lowell, Massachusetts — The 
Democratic candidate s a Bay 
State grandee who went to 
Yhle,won a purple heartm Viet- 
nam, and was elected a senator 
before marrying a food com- 
pany heiress, worth $675m. He 
has been known to quote An- 
dr6 Gride to the Boston Globe 
and beats the initiate-more res- 
onant in this state than any- 
where on earth -of JFK. 

Not to be outdone, his wise- 
czadrin£ Republican opponent 
traces te Yankee pedigree back 
to 1650 C*My ancestors arrived 
in the US with nut the shirts on 
their backs- they sent the ser- 
vants on ahead”). 

■ He attended Harvard and 
Oxford; wrote a thesis on the 
Roman poet Propertius and 
apart from playing squash, 
hunting wild boar anti serving 
as Govonor/sriil cracks a mean 
joke in Latin. Needless to say, 
he’s also a millionaire, whose 
wife is a great-granddaughter of 
Theodore Roosevelt 

This Senate race is big league. 
In fact, unless a hitherto vapid 
presidential campaign sudden- 
ly takes fire, it's the Test in the 
country this autumn. Massa- 
chusetts loves its politics, and it 
has a feast to savour. No un- 
dertows of race or squalid sex 
scandal -just two very rich, very 
classy, very talented white boys 
slugging it out. 

In the Democratic corner is 
John Forbes Kerry, husband of 
Theresa Heinz, and the es- 
teemed junior senator from 
Massachusetts since 1984. Chal- 
lenging him is William Floyd 
Weld, the hugely popular two- 
term Republican Governor of 
(be most consistently Democ- 
ratk.state in the nation. 

In some ways, they are as dif- 
ferent as could be. Weld is a pa- 
trician populist who looks like 
a rugby forward, with an “aw- 
shucks” style and rather limit- 
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of the White House (Weld al- ‘ 
most certainty still does). And • 
less than a month before elec- V* 
tion day, there’s not an inch of * 
daylight between them. V 

For more than a year now', 
the campaign has been running 


ed attention span. Kerry, by 
toss as stiff 


contrast, comes across 
and reserved, earnest to die 
point of sanctimony, and sin- 
gleminded enough to devote 
years as a Senate subcommittee 
chairman to the pursuit of BCCL 
But the similarities are at 


least as many. They are both 
around 50. Both embody 


philosophies that may sba^ 


their parties in the next decac 
wad as a tax-cutting, tcnigh-on- 
crime conservative who none 
the less supports gay rights and 
a woman's right to have an abor- 
tion; Kerry, tire erstwhile liberal 
who has edged rightward, back- 
ing higher federal funding to 
fight crime as well as welfare re- 
form and a balanced budget 
Both have entertained dreams 


shouted and vilified each oth- 
er; Weld calls Kerry an unre- 
constructed libera], Kerry 
depicts the Governor as a done 
of Speaker Newt Gingrich- 

Green Massachusetts' De- 
mocratic traditions and the fact 
that Bill Clinton leads Bob 
Dole here by 25 points, Weld is 

doing remarkably well to be lev- 
el pegging in the polls. As he 
collects the endorsement of 
tire Lowell Police Patrolmen’s 
Union, you can understand 
wiry. LoweD is a gritty New Eng- 
land miH town, tartedup some- 
what these days, but still best 
known as the birthplace of Jack 
Kerouac With its blue-collar, 
union traditions it is a natural 
Democrat stronghold. 

“John Kerry sees things from 
the point of view of the crimi- 
nal, I see things from the point 
of view of the people they hurt . 
and kfllT Weld says in his setQtyg 
piece speech outside city hall. 

You cannot help but like him. 

For Reagan Democrats across 
America in the 1980s, read 
Weld Democrats in Massachu- 
setts in the 90s. 

Small wonder Kerry is palling 
out all the stops. Mr Oinlan was 
special guest at a rock ’n’ roll 
fest-cum-fundraiser in Boston 
last month, while Hillary Clin- 
ton is a frequent campaigner 
too: in liberal Massachusetts if 
few places else in America, the 
First Lady is a heroine. For this 
is a seat the Democrats must not 
lose if they are to recapture the 
Senate in November. 

And the smart money says 
they won’t lose, for one para- 
doxical reason: voters. Repub- 
licans and Democrats alike, 
love Weld right where he is. The 
Governor has yet to explain why 
he yearns to abandon power 
here to be just one of 100 sen- 
ators in Washington. Kerry per- 
forms that role perfectly, the 
reasoning runs; if Wield wants to 
run for President, he can do so tV ■ 
from Boston. After all, look 
what happened to the last-but- 
one Governor of Arkansas. 

Thus the subliminal slogan of 
campaign *96 - “Vote Kerry, To 
Keep WfekT-may be a winner. 


V 



Pursuit of power: John Kerry sharing a stage with I, 
President Bill Clinton at a campaign rafly in Boston 
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‘Le kangourou’ hops on ■# 
to French dinner table 
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MARY DEJEVSKY 
Paris 


When next they ventnre to the 
hypermarket to restock their 
fridges and freezers, French 
shoppers may be surprised, 
even intrigued, to find a little 
something completely differ- 
ent squeezed into the meat sec- 
tion along with the beef and the 
botazk kangourou. 

After several years of resis- 
tance, during which all other 
European Union countries hare 
progressively opened their meat 
markets to kangaroo, the 
French authorities have drop^ 
ped their objections, and the 
first ' shipments -should be Jo 
Paris by the end of the month/ 

OffidafiK-tbe change of mind 


in France follows exhaustive 
hygiene checks fay French in- 
spectors, including at Aus- 
tralian abattoirs, to ensure 
that the marsupial meat con- 
forms to standards required for 
meat sold in Ftanoe. 

The arrival of the first kan- 
garoo steaks, however, fo of 
more than gastronomic signif- 
icance. It is the first real sign 
that France is ready to forgive 
and forget the shocking scenes 
of baguette-horning' jjn Aus- 
tralian cities last year during 

the protests Against' French 

nuclear tests. It also suggests 
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a highly carnivorous market 
where beef sales are siflUan- 
pishing around 30 per. cent % 

below (heir pre-BSEJevaL _ : 7 
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A; Caribbean 
island is being 
used by gangs 
to launch an 
international 
crime network, 
US officials say 


PHIL DAVISON 

Miami 

It was an influx of Russian 
tourists, businessmen and • 
investors to the Caribbean 
island of Antigua that attract- 
ed the attention of United 
States law enforcement qffirrr i fc 
When some of the Russians 
broke away from their groups 
and contacted local criminals 
with suspected Colombian or 
Sicilian mafia ties, the 
Americans' suspicions were 
raised. 

Caribbean and US anti-dr ugs 
agents now believe the visitors 
to the former British colony and 
tourist paradise were Russian 
organised crime envoys, setting 
up ties with Colombian and 
Italian mafias who ship cocaine, 
heroin and marijuana through 
the eastern Caribbean to North 
America and Europe. 

The Russians' aims were 
twofold, the agents believe. To 
wrest control of drug shipments 
to eastern Europe and to find 
ways of laundering the billions 
of dollars of proceeds through 
offshore banks on Antigua and 
other Caribbean islands. 

With anti-narcotics crack- 
downs in Colombia and Mexi- 
co, and tighter banking 
restrictions in such financial 
centres as Venezuela and Pana- 
ma, more and more drugs are 
passing through the Caribbean 
and the druglords are tending 
to simplify their operations by 
laundering their proceeds on 
the spot, where ranking re- 
strictions are often lax.. - 
President BQ1 Clinton's anti- 
narcotics tsar, the retired 
general Barry McCaffrey, 
recently estimated that up to 
$50bn (£35m) in chug money 
was now passing through the 
Caribbean. That is around one-, 
tenth of the wprkUotai - 
. Ttosniy-seven hew ; dffi^pre 
bariks optmed m Antigua in the . . 
last twp years alone, including . . 
four Russian and oneUkrain- 
iam The offices are Hsted most- 
ly on the upper floor of foe 
so-called Woods Estate, a sort 
of shopping and office mall cm. 
the edge of the capital, St 
John’s. Some appear to consist , 
of little more than brass plates 
on doors. 

“It is being stated quite 
openly around the island that 
that money is bemglaundered," 
said BaJdwm Spcncer, leader of 
Antigua’s opposition United - 
Progressive Party. Prime 
Minister Lester ' Bird has 
declined to comment but other 
government sources admit pri- 
vately that both ihe US and 
Britain have expressed con-:-, 
oem over reported money laun- 
dering. 

The Prime Minister's broth- 
er, Vere Bird Jnr,. was barred 1 


marches on paradise 



World of crime: A suspected gang member being arrested in Moscow 
yesterday. It is thought that Russian gangs may be laundering profits from 
drug running through banks in Antigua (left) 

Photograph: Reuters/ View Finder Pictures. Chester 


A cancer at the heart of world banking 





; Another brother, Ivor, was safo Tim Hector, a leading op- 
arrested ’at St JoWsairport - position politician ahdmanag- 
named after their father VC mg editor of the- local Chalet 
Bird— last year carrying 12kg of ■ newspaper, using his nickname 
cocameontoaffig^Hegotaff for Aatigna. Mr Hector said; 
with a $75, 000 fine: • ^The- crew of the sub would 

‘It is being stated quite openly here 
that money is being laundered’ 
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Mobs battle for spoils 
of the old Soviet Union 





Local curiosity over the in- 


heightened when a Russian 
submanne dod^d at Jolly Har- 
bour otdadegSf JpiEQ’ktn 1994 
and-stsfyed Shore ihfiiia yfcar, 



‘’Thexeare allsttcts of weird 


. wander abound St John’sinca- 
. sua^othqs It seemed tq be on 
a pnvate mB^kBa andthere 

cq^ofted asaJamf^aBdcar- 
'tw afe r q uisc dbiipiiar tourisftL 
^Ttamoore were rife' that * 
was actually picking rip drugs 
dropped from' aeroplanes but 


there wa&ncver aoyproof and 
one day it was gone. 

“There was an influx of Rus- 
srnns in 1994-95, announcing 
grandiose plans to build hotels. 
One group boughta restaurant 
and a ea sib° but suddenly they 
closed down and disappeared.’’ 

US officials say they are 
investigating a particular 
Antigua bank, the European 
Union Bank, chartered : as an 
offshore subsidiary of the 
Russian bank Menatep by a 
Russian called Alexander 
Konanykhice. He has since 
been jailed in the U.S. for 
defying visa restrictions. EUB 
1? apparently still operating, 
advertising cm- the Internet as 
■)»ejiing“the strictest standards 
of banting privacy”. 


PHIL REEVES 

Moscow 

While evidence mounts that 
Russian organised-crime 
groups are laundering their 
ill-gotten milli ons through tin- . 
regulated banks in the 
Caribbean, it is equafly dear 
that they are also stashing their 
wealth away in many other 
parts of the world. 

Money generated fay the 
Russian mafia’s rackets — rang- 
ing from drugs and prostitution 
to diamond and weapon-smug- 
gling -has found its way to the 
United States, Switzerland, Is- 
rael and elsewhere in the years 
since the break-up of the So- 
viet Union. As the flow of 
tainted cash has increased, so 
hai the web of connections wo- 
ven by foe Russians with oth- 
er groups overeeas as they seek 
to muscle their way into inter- 
national criminal operations. 

The mafia’s success is re- 
flected in crime statistics; Rus- 
sia's Interior Minister, Anatoly 
Kulikov, said this week that so 
far in 1996, more than 12 tons 
of drugs and related products 
had been seized in Russia. 

One of the foundations on 
which the Russians are be- 
lieved to have built their for- 


eign operations are the old 
criminal structures run by 
mostly Jewish £migr& from the 
Soviet Union living among 
Russian communities in cities 
Hke Antwerp, Los Angeles, 
New York and Tel Aviv. 

Newsweek, which investigat- 
ed the Russian mafia's global 
expansion, said mobsters had 
seized control of these net- 
works, which were mostly en- 
gaged in white-collar scams 
and money-laundering, and 
that they are expanding. 


mg groups fight for control of 
the spoils of the former Sovi- 
et Union. Organised crime ex- 
isted under Communism but it 
has grown with extraordinary 
speed, aided by links with bu- 
reaucracy and corrupt and un- 
der-funded law enforcement. 

Last year the government 
said there were 8,000 oigan- 
ised-crime groupings, involved 
in activities ranging from gam- 
bling in Moscow to weapons- 
dealing and banking scams in 
Chechnya to running the huge 


$400,000 was allegedly stolen 
from a New York bank via a laptop 


Mafia tentacles have also 
readied but into cyberspace. 
Impoverished and under-em- 
ployed Russian computer sci- 
entists have reportedly been 
signed up to delve into systems 
at US banks and securities 
firms. One allegedly stole 
$400,000 (£266,000) from a 
New Yoric bank by using his 
laptop, although his mafia con- 
nections are uncertain. What is 
certain, though, is that the 
Russian mafia has exploded in 
the past few years as oompet- 


second-hand Japancse-car 
business in Vladivostok. Most 
areas of retailing have been 
penetrated by organised crime 
which, according to some an- 
alysis. is involved m up to 80 pa- 
rent of all private business 
and banking. 

Figures are unreliable, not 
least because the term M mafia” 
is used for an assortment of 
evils. 

But no one disputes that the 
mobster are hindering Russia's 
crippled economy from rising 


to its feet. Last week the 
Moscow Times published an 
open letter by the chairman of 
an American company, Amcri- 
com Business Centres, to the 
Mayor of Moscow, Yuri 
Luzhkov, which provided a 
telling example of the problem. 

Saying his shareholders 
stand to lose all his company's 
$17m investment in Moscow, 
he appealed for the city to be- 
come a place where companies 
can operate “without someone 
showing up at your door to lake 
it away in the name of your own 
protection". 

Although be did not use the 
word “mafia", his remarks ap- 
pear to refer to the krysha 
(roof) system. When new busi- 
nesses open in Russia mafia 
thugs are liable to appear with 
a demand for 10 to 20 percent 
of gross revenue, regardless of 
whether a company is making 
a profit or loss, in return for 
supplying gun-loling security 
guards. 

Bosses that refuse risk hav- 
ing their buildings burnt down, 
bombed, or worse. Contract 
ballings can be organised for as 
little as $2,000 and are so com- 
monplace in Russia that they 
barely merit a mention in the 
newspapers. 
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f ■ BT Internet and we 
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Gaza keeps 
its finger on 
the trigger 


PATRICK COCKBURN 

Gaza 

As Yasser Arafat, the Palestin- 
ian leader, paid his Erst official 
visit to Israel, aid officials in 
Gaza warned that an explosion 
of popular anger by Palestini- 
ans may erupt before the end 
of renewed talks between the 
PLO and Israel. 

Mr Arafat was upbeat after 
flying by Israeli array helicopter 
to visit Israeli President Ezer 
Weizman at his home in 
Caesarea, saying; “Negotiations 
will be the tool to resolve our 
differences.'' Asked whether 
Palestinian police would no 
longer fire at Israeli troops, he 
replied: “This is ray perma- 
nent order to our policemen." 

But even as Mr Arafat was 
speaking, Palestinian negotia- 
tors at Erez, the northern exit 
to the Gaza strip, were saying 

‘Israel is still 
working to cancel 
the agreement, 
which threatens 
to undermine the 
peace process’ 

that Israel was trying to rene- 
gotiate agreements already 
reached on Hebron and Israeli 
troop redeployment. 

“The Israeli side is still work- 
ing to cancel the agreement, 
which threatens to undermine 
the whole peace process," said 
Hassan Asfour, the Palestinian 
negotiator. “It seems the Israelis 
did not understand or have not 
understood the political explo- 
sion yeL" The Erst session of the 
talks on Monday lasted only IS 
minutes and Israeli radio said 
only the intervention of Dennis 
Ross, the US Special Middle 
East Peace Envoy, prevented a 
Palestinian walkout. 

Israel is asking for serious 
modifications in the Hebron re- 
deployment plan, which should 
have been implemented seven 
months ago. Under the original 
agreement Israel would have 
kept control of 20 per cent of 
the Palestinian city of 100.000, 
in order to protect 400 settlers. 


Israel is now proposing to keep 
troops on hills overlooking the 
city centre, limiting weapons for 
Palestinian police and creating 
buffer zones to divide the Israeli 
troops from PLO police in 
the city. 

Aid officials in Gaza say that 
the increasing political frustra- 
tion and economic deprivation 
will lead to renewed popular 
demonstrations before the end 
of the talks at Erez which are 
meant to last 45 days. “We ad- 
vertised for one sanitary officer 
and we had 11,108 applica- 
tions," said one official “We had 
to bring them to our central of- 
fice in a truck." He said people 
have little left to lose. 

Mr Arafat's wide smiles at 
Caesarea, which do not seem to 
be based on any optimism on 
the part of his negotiators, may 
be to ensure that Benjamin 
Netanyahu, the Prime Minister 
of Israel will be held responsi- 
ble by the US and West Euro- 
peans for any breakdown or 
failure to reach agreement. 

President Weizman said he 
and Arafat spoke about “the re- 
cent tragedy of gunfire and 
losses on both sides, and we de- 
cided this kind of thing cannot 
happen again". Mr Arafat's 
only previous visit to Israel was 
to express condolences to the 
widow of the assassinated 
Yitzhak Rabin. 

On returning from Caesarea 
Mr Arafat swept through the 
Erez checkpoint in a convoy 
while Palestinian policemen 
armed with submachine guns 
stood with their backs to the 
cleared road. Despite a recent 
collision between two vehicles 
containing Mr Arafat's body- 
guards - in a crash that killed 
two guards - the convoy keeps 
up speed. But apart from Mr 
Arafat the Erez crossing point 
is deserted with almost no 
Palestinians being allowed to 
work in Israel. 

In Gaza, Mahmoud Zahar, 
the spokesman for Hamas, the 
Islamic movement, is waiting for 
the talks to fail “We don’t think 
this negotiation will bring any- 
thing." be said. “The option of 
the Intifada (uprising) has come 
back." He added that the at- 
mosphere now in Gaza was 
similar to that when the Intifa- 
da broke out in 1987. 
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Holy warriors: Taliban fighters preparing rockets behind a mosque In a village near the entrance to the Panjshir valley yesterday Photograph: Reuter 


The entrance to the Panjshir 
valley was sure death. From an 
invisible spot on top of the 
soaring canyon walls, the ar- 
tillery men of the former 
Afghan defence minister, 
Ahmed Shah Massoud, were 
aiming their mortar shells at the 
dirt track beside the river with 
the precision of someone sight- 
ing down a microscope. 

The first mortar crashed 
against the far side of the 
canyon wall, 100 yards away 
from the Taliban road crew 
who were cowering under a rock 
ledge. The second shell splash- 
ed into the river. The third, in 
quick succession, hit the road, 
advancing towards the Taliban 
like blows from a giant sledge- 
hammer. Then there was noth- 


Afghanistan’s Islamic warriors face two formidable 
enemies in the Panjshir valley, writes Tim McGirk 


ing, only the roaring river. A fish 
jumped. The road crew, who 
had been glued by fear to the 
rocky overhang, relaxed and left 
their hiding place. 

Led by a bearded, pot-bellied 
clergyman, the Taliban went 
back to their work, clearing 
away huge boulders dynamited 
on to the road by Commander 
Massoud to cover his retreat 
from the Taliban forces into the 
Panjshir valley. 

Then the mortars screamed 
down, loosening rocks from 
the canyon wall and shooting up 
dust. It might have been the 


PERFORMER 
THE SHOW 



sixth or seventh mortar that 
caught the road crew. One man 
was gashed in the face and his 
pantaloon trousers were stuck 
to his legs with blood Anoth- 
er mortar smashed down and 
they all ran. 

Back at the Russian-made 
tank on the road, I asked a 
young gunner who wore a head 
bandage under his glittering 
skullcap if he would lead the Tkl- 
iban charge into the narrow 
gorge. He nodded But it was 
the way to certain death, I ar- 
gued “It is the way to Allah, ” 
he replied matter-of-factly. 

Before sunset, on the other 
side of Gulbahar, at the begin- 
ning of the Panjshir, I saw hun- 
dreds of Tkliban fighters hiking 
in single file up the barren 
mountain. They would pray 
and then try to advance higher 
up the mo untain and capture 
Commander Massoud's gun 
emplacements. Hundreds, may 
die when the assault comes; it 
is the way to Allah. Or so the 
Thliban would have us believe. 

A goateed young fighter 
named Abdul Hamid gave us a 
different version of bow the Tal- 


iban motivate their fighters. 
He jumped into our taxi at the 
roadblock with hisAK-47 rifle, 
but at least had the decency to 
snap out his dip full of bullets 
so that he wouldn’t shoot me tty 
mistake. 

“Follow that bus!" he or- 
dered “I waved for the driver 
to stop, and he drove by, so now 
I want to beat up the driver." 

The Thliban may control 70 
per cent of Afghanistan, but 
they still have two formidable 
enemies waiting for them in the 
Hindu Kush mountains. One is 
Commander Massoud who has 
the loyalty of thousands of fel- 
low Tajiks in the Panjshir. The 
Thfiban are Pathans. a rival 
ethnic community. 

The other adversary is a for- 
mer communist general. Abdul 
Rashid Dostam, who rules the 
Uzbeks of northern Afghan- 
istan. General Dostam has pow- 
erful allies across the border 
among former Soviet republics, 
who view the advance of the Tal- 
iban Islamic warriors with grow- 
ing alarm. 

The clerics of the Thliban are 
hoping that General Dostam 
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hates Commander Massoud 
more than he bates them, but 
the new Islamic Tonis of Kabul 
may be wrong in that assump- 
tion. The general yesterday 
closed off the Solang tunnel 
which leads into his northern 
domain, and fighting broke out 
below the tunnel's mouth, at Ja- 
bal os Sarraj. 

The Thliban’s chances of pris- 
ing Commander Massoud from 
tire Panjshir are greatly dimin- 
ished if they have to divert 
their forces over to fight Gen- 
eral Dostam, who has MiG 
figfiter-planes and hundreds of 
tanks at his command 
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Pardon me while 1 get the mu- 
cus out from under my tonsils. 

One second. There, that’s bet- 
ten Now I can teJJ you all about 
dris9eriou5fy odd drink I’ve just 
tried. It’s called Orbitz and it 
has these little gelatinous glob- 
ules suspended in iL Funky, is 
the word - it’s retro-cool. Six- 
ties hip, ftmky. 

Bobbing around in there, 
those cute little dumplings give 
the bottle the look of a lava- 
lamp. Well, all right, lest the 
makers of CWMtz, dearly Cana- 
dian, get huffy - the dumplings 

aren’t really mucus. What they 
are is hydrocoHoid gellan gum. 

My Orbitz was blueberry, mel- 
on and strawberry flavour and 
the balls were pink. 4 

On shelves across the Unit- T. 
ed States and already a back- ip 
to-school hit, Orbitz is just the 
latest of a siring of zany con- 
conctions to come out of the 
North American drinks indus- 
try. Ado tb«- that has attracted 
some attention lately is Water 
Joe: ordinary bottled spring wa- 
ter, laced with caffeine. 

Whatever happened to tap 
water, or even just regular tea 
and coffee come to that? The an- 
swer; of course, besides the 
cut-throat competition between 
the drinks companies, is die ap- 
parently bottomless desire of 
American consumers for any- 
thing new. “Beverage makers 
are getting desperate,” says A1 
Ries, a New York industry an- 
alyst. "They’re looking for the 
next big hit and they feel they 
need something realty crazy”. 

So why not something like Or- 
bitz that you can’t even drink 
through a straw? 

Water Joe, now avallabe m 45 
US states, was the brainwave of 
29-year-old David Marcbeschi, 
who, as a student, wanted a cafw > 
feine kick to keep himself going** % 
- but not cola nor coffee. His 
favourite drink was water: Why 
not caffemated H 2 0? 

And what else did I find in 
my nearest Madison Avenue 
deli this morning? Packaged in 
a miniature, silver milk-churn 
bottle, 1 have PURDEVS orig- 
inal, a “sparkling herbal and 
multivitamin fruit juice drink”. 
(Ho rrible ). Next conies Ginseng 
UP ICED TEA, meaning lemon 
with ginseng. There is JONES 
Soda Co, Rasberry Soda - with 
a monochrome photograph of 
a pair of cowboy-boot clad feet 
on a pavement, odd. 

Thank goodness I have also 
found this: HILDON - “an - 
English, natural mineral water 
of exceptional teste". At the top 
iff the self-conscious ty refined 
label there is a tittle gold coat 
of arms and the motto -“De 
Gustibns Non Est Disputan- 
dtmT. It tastes like water 


What’s the most 
important thing he relies 
on to fix your car? 
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Luka’s 


warehouse 


of death 



Radojka Todorovks, supported by her husband, Nicola, in the warehouse with the contents of the mass graves. Dr 
Karan is showing them the skull he wants them to identify so they can bury the remains of their son, Radovan 


significant shorts 


Surgery 
success for 
the Pope 


Lebed cffirs 


The Pope had his appendix 
removed yesterday and doc- 
tors said that the "textbook" 
operation was a success. 

Francesco Crucitti, the 
chief surgeon at the Gcmclli 
hospital, told a news confer- 
ence that the operation had 
allowed doctors to exclude 
the presence of other dis- 
eased tissue and was firm in 
ruling out another tumour. 
“There are no secrets," he 
said. "He has never had any 
other growth {since 1 W 2 J."' 
Reuter- Rome 


peace to Nato 


Air dash in 
the Aegean 


A Tlirkish F-16 lighter air- 
craft crashed after being in- 
tercepted by Greek 
warplanes near the eastern 
Aegean island of Chios, and 
one of its two pilots was 
missing. Greek Defence 
Ministry officials said. Greek 
naval forces picked up one 
Turkish pilot and look him 
to a hospital on Chios, just 
off the TUrkish coast. No 
shots were fired during the 
interception. Rader - Athens 


Alexander Lebed, the 
Russian security chief, 
entered the nerve centre of 
Nato's military machine with 
a message of pence for 
Moscow's Cold- War foe. 

"The planet earth needs 
reason and intelligence and 
not wars. Let it be so,” he 
said. Mr Lebed, for 20 yem* 
a soldier in the Warsaw Pact 
pitied against Nato, scrawled 
in the visitors' book at the 
alliance's command centre 
in southern Belgium. 

General George Joulwafl. 
Nato's Supreme Allied 
Commander in Europe 
l&iccur), wrote: “Together, 
we can make it happen". 

Mr Lelvd said that Russia 
would take part in any 
follow-on force to the 
alliance- led peace mission in 
Bosnia which ends in 
December. Reuter - Mans 


Swiss refuse 
cattle airlift 


Dutch sex 
tourist jailed 


In the Netherlands' first 
court ruling on sex tourism, 
a local court sentenced a 
43-year-old Dutchman to 
five yearn in prison for hav- 
ing sex with child prostitutes, 
some as young as 1 1, on a 
visit to the Philippines. 

AP - The Hague 


Switzerland rejected a gen- 
erous offer of political asy- 
lum for 230.000 cram 
sentenced to the knacker’s 
yard on the pretext that their 
herds harbour BSE. 

The World Hindu Organi- 
sation had taken pity on the 
sacred beasts, offering them 
safe conduct tv' Nepal. All 
they asked nf the Swiss was 
iht cost of the air tickets. 
The Swiss were not unsym- 
pathetic to the Hindu solu- 
tion. In the end. however, 
they baulked at the biD; air 
fares alone would have 
amounted to SFr320m. 

Imre Karacs- Bonn 
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The Serb coroner held out the 
skull to Radojka Todorcvic. 
"This is your sot’s head,” he 
said. “Can you not see the in- 
cision over where the right ear 
i? That was the operation he 
on his ear. This is your boy.” 
Radojka raised both her 
arms, looked at the skull and 
then down at the terrible re- 
mains at her feet. There was a 
rib cage partly covered by a rot- 
ted T-shirt, a mouldy pair of 
trousers and a pile of dark 
flesh. lt 1 had lain m - the mass 
grave at Glamoc for almost a 
year. But Radojka Tbdorovic ig- 
nored bo* the overpowering 
stench and Dr Karan’s convic- 
tion that this pathetic, 'awful 
heap was 27-year-old universi- 
ty graduate Radovan Tbdorovic, 
her only son. “I want to see his 
socks,” she cried. “I knitted his 
socks before he went to the 
front' Show me his socks - 
then 1 can identify him.* 

AD around us in the dark and 
terrible warehouse Jay the dead, 
107 erf them, Serb soldiers and 
civilians alike-, 12 women among 
them, the oldest aged 90. Most 
appeared to have had their 
skulls beaten in or to have 
been shot at dose range. They 
^ T had been placed in ghostly 
ranks, numbered according to 
the mass grave in which the 
Croatian poops bad put them 
in the last days of the Bosnian ; 
war, always supposing the war 
has ended. It was hot in the 
warehouse and Dr Karan, the 
coroner, a thick-bearded giant - 
of a man, held the skull in one 
hand and swatted the flies from 
his face -with the other. V 
“You want me to take off die 


BACK TO 

BOSNIA 


Continuing t\is series from the former 
a year after the ceasefire, 
Robert JFfek shares the horror of . _ 
. , jtientifyin&a loved one's remains ..: 




boot?” be asked, his voice rising 
in irritation. He dearly wanted 
Radojka to accept that this heq; 
of bones and decayed flesh was 
Radovan, the earnest, tonsjedr 
haired young man ^iose pho- 
tograph she carried ,|n her 
handbag. Sbewas weeping now 
and her husband, Nicola, tall but 
bead bowed, touched her on the 
ann. She nodded. Yes, she want- 
edto see just one sock. 


'If she persuaded 
herself this was not 
her son, she might 
yet see him alive’ 


he wanted to be dear of another 
corpse, to get them all packaged 
into the cheap wooden coffins 
piled at the bade of the ware- 
house^each stamped with g 
black Orthodox cross. ‘‘Look, 
you must understand that sol- 
diers at the front share things;” 
he shouted at Radojka. 

“It rains, they get wet, they 
borrow their colleagues’ dothes. 
It gets cokf in the front lines. He 
miKt have been wearing some- 
one ekes socks. All the men 
with him were kifled. They are 
around us in this room. The 
body was found in the right lo- 
cality. The group he belonged 


behind the post-war front lines. 
And he understood the 
woman's predicament: if she 
could persuade herself this was 
not Rwiavan,shfc might yet see 
him alive - but if Radojka were 
wrong, die would be losing the 
chance of burying her son. 

Dr Karan tried to be rea- 
sonable. “The boots are size 
eight. That is the size of 
Radovan’s boots,”tie said. “You 


to is the right group. He is the 
; unidentified. 


Dr Karan pulled out a long 
knife ami cut away at the mud- 
caked army boot. Then, with 
gentle, appalling ease, the foot 
detached itself from the body 
and the Seri) polled it out of the 
boot, cleaning the sock with his 
knife. Radojka put on ber spec- 
tacles. “I never knitted that,’* she 
said. “I knitted him threepairs 
of socks but thafs not one of 
them. 1 know my knitting. 
Thai's not a pattern Td krur. 
This can’t be Radovan. - " 

The coroner was angry cow. 
He had identified 70 bodies and 


only one unidentified. He had 
the operation. You have seen 
the sknlL" 

But Radqka, an image of im- 
mense course and pitiful hope, 
shook her head. “I knew an- 
other boy who bad the same op- 
exatiom” she replied. “Why not 
get the doctor who performed 
the operation on Radovan and 
ask him to look at the skull?” 

Beside Nicola, the chief Ban- 
ja Lukapolice forensic scientist, 
a young man with a kind face, 
looked into Radojka’s eyes. He 
and his colleagues had walked 
through minefields to retrieve 
the bones of his countrymen, 
had dug up all these bodies 


*We left all the 
other photographs 
of Radovan behind 
when we ran away 1 


say you don’t recognise the 
front teeth in the skull But 
his military medical report and 
dental papers say he had fillings 
on one side of his mouth 
and that opposite the fining ; hk 
sixth tooth was missing And 
the sixth tooth in this skull is 
missing” 

And Dr Karan picked up the 
skull aggm, contemplating it like 
aSerb Hamlet “Please listen to 
me, we shall try to help you but 
we can't do more for you - 
Radovan and alibis comrades 
were killed. I know it is very dif- 


Germany accuses Serb of 25 murders 


Bonn CAP) - A Bosnian Seri) 

has been charged with genoode 

for allegedly murdering Mus- 
lims — including two women 
and a duld — during the Bosn- 
ian war, federal authorities 
announced yesterday 

He is a ccu sed of kflliiigone 
of his 25 victims by putting » 
bucket over his bead and hit- 
ting it with a heavy plank. 


The suspect, identified only 
as 49-year-ild Nikola J, was ar- 
rested in Dnessebknrf last De- 
cember. He -war -the- second 
Bosnian Serb to have been ar- 
rested m Germany on charges 
related methnk: cleansing dur- 
ing Bosnia's aril war The first, 

Dusan Italic, Is on trial at the 
International War Crimes Tri- 
bunal in The Hague. 


Nikola J fe accused of geno- 
cide, nwir| ^ | ‘ T i kidnapping and 
extortion, said the Karlsruhe 
law agency. 

In June 1992, he and anoth- 
er Bosnian Serb sohfier shot at 
a group of Muslims in Graps- 
ka.kflBng 22 people, including 
three women and a child, the 
prosecutor's office said. 

Alsu that month, a Bosnian 


Serb unit led by him rounded 
up Muslims in Sevartyje: He 
called two people out of the 
group and ordered a member of 
his unit to shoot one. 

' “The soldier did this,” the 
agamy said. ‘After that, many 
shots were fired, either by the 
snspect himself or by the soldier 
be gave orders to, kflHng the 
second victim as welL” 


ficult for you to face this fa cl 
Outside the warehouse, it 
was Nicola wbo wept while 
Radojka tried to find comfort 
in recalling her sou’s life. 
Radovan, like most Bosnian 
Serb university graduates, was 
among the last to be called up 
to fight -which was why the best 
and the brightest died last “He 
left home to fight on 21 Au- 
gust,” his mother said. 

“He was captured alive by 
Croat soldiers on 8 September, 
at Glamoc. That is what we were 
told. There was a witness, an 
old man, though we cannot 
find him now. Radovan has a 
mechanical engineering degree 
from Banja Luka university- he 
graduated in April last year.” 

And Radojka rummaged in 
her handbag for her picture of 
Radovan. “We left ah the oth- 
er photographs of him behind 
when we ran away from our 
home in Sanski Most," she 
said. There was a lavety picture 
of him with his girlfriend, tak- 
en on his university graduation 
day and we have lost it now.” 

. I mentioned that by chance 
I would be crossing the old front 
line to Sanski Most in a few 
days’ time, and Radojka's face 
Kt up. “Will you go to our 
home, please? The address is 
14A Braca Jugovic - it used to 
be called Braca Tbdorovic. 
There is a Muslim family in our 
house now. Will you talk to 
them and tell them they are 
not our enemies. But will you 
ask them, please, if they have 
the picture of Radovan with his 

S ’ miend? I would so like to 
ve it" 

1 promised that 1 would 
knock on her old from door and 
ask for the picture. She obvi- 
ously accepted, in some sense, 
that Radovan was dead Indeed, 
she had acknowledged the fact 
an hour earlier, when’wc had 
found her sitting, head in her 
hands, outside the coroner’s of- 
fice. “1 have had enough of life,” 
she had wailed. *Tm finished 
It’s over for me. He was such a 
wonderful boy. They killed the 
only son I ever bad” 

Tomorrow: Robert Fisk goes to 
Sanski Most in search of the miss- 
ing photograph. 
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Eiddon 

Edwards 


- 


Eiddon Edwards was the Gist 
Keeper of Egyptian Antiquities 
at the British Museum from 
1955 to 1974. The crowning 
glory of his keepership was the 
organisation of the large Tu- 
tankhomun exhibition in 1972 
for which he personally select- 
ed objects to be loaned from the 
Egyptian Museum in Cairo. 

Bom in 1909, Edwards was 
educated at Merchant Taylors', 
where he mapped out his future 
scholarly career by becoming in- 
terested in Hebrew’ and Arabic, 
and then at Gonville and Cains 
ColJege, Cambridge, where he 
read for the Oriental Lan- 
guages Tripos. When in 1934 
he joined the Department of 
Egyptian and Assyrian Antiq- 
uities of the British Museum, his 
attention turned to ancieot 
Egypt, especially its language. 
As early as 1937 he translated 
Egyptian texts for the cata- 
logue of the British Museum ex- 
hibition of sculpture in the 
collection of G. S. Gulbenkian. 

Edwards belonged to the 
generation of distinguished 
British Orientalists who, be- 
cause of (heir specialised knowl- 
edge, spent the Second World 
Warm the Middle East. He was 
seconded to the Foreign Office 
and served in the British Em- 
bassies in Cairo and Baghdad 
and later in the Secretariat in 
Jerusalem. His stay in Egypt en- 


the 1950s until the hue 1980s was 
considerable. From 1962 until 
1988 he served as ‘Wee-President 
of the Egypt Exploration Soci- 
ety, a British organisation de- 
voted to the study of ancient 


Egypt He was an influential rcp- 
. in the 



Edwards: pyramid studies 


gendered his interest in pyra- 
mids. When, after the war. he 
returned to the British Museum, 
he published The Pyramids of 
Egypt ( 1947), one of the most 
widely read Kicks on ancient 
Egypt, in which he hits on a for- 
mula which combines read- 
ability and popular appeal 
without conceding any scholarly 
accuracy. 

Edwards's bibliography runs 
to some 80 publications. The 
Pyramids of Egypt is a legend and 
many of us associate persona) 
memories with it; I remember 
vividly haggling over the price 
of my first paperback copy in a 
back-si reel shop in Cairo in 
1963. In his Oracular Amtdctic 
Decrees if the Laic iVeir Kingdom 
(I960). Edwards published a col- 
lection of unusual papyri in- 
scribed in hieratic in the British 
Museum. The range of his know- 
ledge was formidable and often 
took one by surprise: for exam- 
ple, he contributed to K.A.C. 
Creswrell's monumental study of 
Islamic architecture by identi- 
fying pharaonic material re- 
used in later buildings of Cairo. 

Edwards was essentially a 
museum man. a library scholar 
and an organiser, rather than a 
field-worker, although he took 
part in the cxcav ations at Sese- 
oi and Amara, in the Sudanese 
Nubia below the 3rd Nile 
Cataract, in 1937-38. His influ- 
ence on British Egyptolo-jy from 


resentative of the subject in 
British Academy of which be 
was elected a 'Fellow in 1962. 

He had no hesitation when 
asked «o serve Egyptology in 
more bumble capacities: be 
was a member of the Commit- 
tee of Management of the 
Griffith Institute, Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford, from 1970 to 
1984. His contributions at the 
committee's meetings were a 
model of how to combine the 
scholarly authority, diplomatic 
skill and gentle persuasioo re- 
quired to deal with a group of 
Oxford academics, in 1988, 
Egyptologists recognised his 
contribution to the subject by 
presenting him with Pyramid 
Studies and other Essays, writ- 
ten in his honour by 36 of his 
colleagues. 

Edwards was internationally 
recognised and respected per- 
haps more than any other of his 
British contemporaries, espe- 
cially in the United States and 
France, but also by smaller 
Egyptologically interested na- 
tions such as Austria and the 
Czech Republic. His lecturing 
skills were renowned for clari- 
ty and wit Many international 
honours were bestowed on him. 
Less glamorously, for many 
years he chaired the Commit- 
tee for the Annual Egyptolog- 
ical Bibliography, an essential 
tool for Egyptological research. 

Even in advanced age, Ed- 
wards lost little of his infectious 
enthusiasm for the subject I re- 
member how at the 1976 Egyp- 
tological Congress in Cairo he 
was only too happy lo skip one 
afternoon's papers to go to the 
desert near Abu Rawash. north- 
west of Cairo, where an Egypt- 
ian colleague wanted to show us 
what seemed like the remains 
of a new pyramid. He bore the 
discomfort of a bumpy trip in 
3 jeep without complaint and 
reminded us that dunng the war 
he had to make the same jour- 
ney without knowing the precise 
position of local minefields. 

In his retirement years, his in- 
volvement in Egyptology, espe- 
cially at international level, 
continued, albert at a more easy- 
going pace, and was enjoyed by 
him more than ever. When his 
failing eyesight made it impos- 
sible to keep up with new pub- 
lications, he courageously set out 
to record his memoirs, a task he 
successfully completed a few 
weeks ago and to the publication 
of which a younger generation 
of Egyptologists may look 
forward with happy anticipation. 

In his taler years, Edwards was 
recognised as Egyptology's elder 
statesman and his experience 
and advice were in great de- 
mand. He was especially proud 
of serving on the combined Un- 
esco and Egyptian Ministry of 
Culture Committee for saving 
the monuments of Philae (for 
which the funds were partly 
raised by the Tutankhamun 
exhibition in London). 


Jaromir Malek 


lorwvrth Eiddon Stephen Ed- 
wards, Egyptologist: bom London 
21 Jidy 1909; Keeper of Egyptian 
Antiquities, British Museum 
1955-74; FBA 1962; CBE 196S; 
CMG 1973; married 193S Eliz- 
abeth Lisle (one daughter, and 
one son deceased); died London 
24 September 1996. 



The Right Rev 
Geofe Henderson 
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Teddy Edward, left, with Domtuk, Snowy Toes’ twin brother on Mount Everest 


Photograph’- Patrick Matthews 


Patrick Matthews 


Argyll and the Isles 
to 1992 andPrim 
Episcopal Church 
was a remarkable . 
berth in the Scottish 
Church ‘ and in thi 
‘ community!. 

j ^Bbfl risaj- _ 

^bishop, he was. a deefitiged ' 
he was also widely 
ttfegcused as a staunch tip- 

. DOkteroftllfctr adiftnnal he fa fe 

and discipline of the Scottish 
Gnirdt and the aban- 
in some quarters of . 
wnttf-he held precious, v nch as A 
the ' ordination of women, 
caused hhn great anguish. 

Equally staunch was his be- 
lief that. Christianity is con- 
cerned with the whole person, 
with material welfare as well as 
spiritual, and he gave practical 
expression to this by involving 
himselftnpoUtics,'tbak3ngnpse- 
cret of the feet that he was com- 
mitted to what he himsdf called 
full-blooded Socialism. v . 

In his early years at Fort 
William this did not go down 
well with some sections of the 
wwimuni fy. but as rime went by 
his obvious sincerity and his per- 
sonality gained him tiie respect 
and friendship of many who dis- 
agreed with bjs views. He served 
for many years on the Fort 
William town council and even- 
tually, became provost of the 
town. • - 

He held this position until it 
was abolished when local gov- 
ernment was reorganised in 
1975. During his period in of- 
fice he played an important part 
in b ringing to the area the huge 
Wiggins Teape pulp mill at 
nearby Cctpach. This in turn led 
to a big increase in the popu- 
lation of the area with a 
consequent need for more 

housing. 

George Henderson was bom 
in Oban in 1921 and educated 
locally at St John’s Episcopal 


firth of Clyde area. Tb travel 
round this area by land, sea and 
air is extreme^ time-consuming 


and can prove hazardous, m 
-especially in winter. ' 


Before becoming bishop 
Henderson had served as an 
honorary sheriff and was also a 
JP. It was a fitting tribute to j. 
him for -all the service he ren- v* 
dered to the community when 
he tfa&appomled MBE and was 
also made a Freeman of Fort 
William. 

In spite of all the demands 
made upon his time by his 
.‘church and civic duties Hen- 
derson read avidly and was 
blessed with an exceptional 
memory, so that long after- 
' wards he could recall what he 
had read and often the actual 
pagbof the book where he bad 
read it . 

Equally impressive was his 


memory for people with whom 
he hid had dealinj 


igs. Not sur- 
prisingly, he accumulated a 
great store of information which 
made him an interesting and en- 
tertaining speaker both in and 
out of the pulpit and he had a 
flair for bang able to produce 


IS 


Patrick Matthews' second career 
started when he photographed 
Cecil Beaton's cat in a bed of 
nettles. 

Hie picture had such impact 
that he decided to make what 
he could of his beloved daugh- 
ter Sarah's teddy-bear. When 
that, too, responded to his lens, 
he decided with his wife, Mol- 
lie, to see if children, who loved 
their own teddies at home, 
would enjoy childrei 
about teddies as well. The 
did. and Matthews' "Teddy 1 
ward" series of children's books 
was a great success. 

There were 19 titles, many of 
which passed through several' 
editions. Teddy Edward Enter- 
prises went into BBC television 
(in 13 episodes, with Richard 
Baker as the irresistible voice). 
There was merchandising, 
comics, and. best of alL travel. 
Matthews went with his wife and 
Teddy Edward down the Grand 
Canyon; he flew to a tiny hotel 
18,000 feet up Mount Everest; 
he survived a trip in a tree-trunk 
pirogue in the Southern Sahara, 
up the River Niger lo Timbuk- 
tu: he took his teddy to India, 
and Europe. At London Air- 
port. the customs officer asked 
him to open his case. Surprised 
to find a teddy-bear inside, he 
then relaxed with a knowing 
smile: “Oh, thal's Teddy 
Edward," he said. 

Patrick Matthews was asso- 
ciated first with magazines: he 
worked for Conde Nasi, the 
owners of Vogue, writing and fl- 
hisiratiog, from 1937 lo 1939, 
then from 1946 to 1954 and 
from 1965 to 1971. nearly 20 
yean in all. After the Second 
World War, he was invited to 


start House and Garden as a 
free-standing magazine (before 
the war it had been an occa- 
sional supplement to Vbgue). He 
asked who were the staff, and 
was told “You". He was man- 
aging editor for three years, and 
photographed many gardens 
for the new magazine. 

He then became managing 
director of \togue Studios, in 
which capacity he employed 
and worked with some of the 


world's most eminent photog 
responsible 


raphers. He was responsible 
for the photographs taken of the 
Royal Family in Buckingham 
Palace by Cecil Beaton on 
Coronation Day 1953, some of 
the most evocative images of 
our time. 

After a spell in films, he was 
asked back into Comte Nast as 
director and general manager. 
But the group came under 
American management, which 
seemed to exercise the now 
familiar business technique of 
streamlining, putting new talent 
before old knowledge. Matth- 
ews took early retirement 
and bravely started bis new 
career. 

Matthews was clever and 
lucky lo be able to fulfil many 
of his interests. Through Har- 
ry Yoxall, head of Concte Nast, 
he joined Lfae International 
Wine and Food Society and, in 
1995, became vice-chairman 
and a life member, and was 
awarded the society’s Gold 
Medal for his service over 12 
years on many of the society's 
international committees. 

Fine wines, like photography, 
are now big business, but it was 
not always so. Matthews led 
the field in both these fast- 


developing fields. From 1979, he 
was Editor of Christie's Wine 
Publications, using many of his 
photographs on Christie's cat- 
alogue covers, in their Wine 
Companion, and in books on 
Cb&teau Lafite and Cbdteau 
Margaux. He helped Michael 
Broadbent to revise his Great 
Vintage Wine Book and he 
helped many of his friends to 
appreciate the pleasures of the 
palate. 

Another of his enthusiasms 
was flowers: he became so 
knowledgeable that in 1972 he 
was invited to start the Inchbald 
School of Garden Design. 
Knowledge of butterflies came 
with the flowers. Two months 
ago be was sitting in our garden 
telling me the unwelcome news 
of his cancer. He said wisely that 
the challenge at his age was 
more what he could make of the 
disease, than wbat it could 
make of him. Suddenly, he 
broke off and pointed out a rare 



butterfly to me, saying with & 
w inning smile. ‘'Now, that’s 
what really matters." He' edit- 
ed an anthology. The Pursuit of 
Moths and Butterflies, contain- 
ing extracts from Virginia 
Woolf, Colette, and others. 

Despite the variety of his ca- 
reers, Matthews was no butterfly 
himself. A Territorial, he rose 
from Second Lieutenant in 
1938 to Lieutenant-Colonel in 
1946, and was twice mentioned 
in despatches, with commands 
in the field in Normandy and 
in Belgium. In five years from 
1959, he helped the Film Pro- 
ducers’ Guild to win 25 awards 
for documentary advertising 
films. He led four of their 
company delegations to the 
documentary film festivals at 
Cannes and Vfenice. For five 
years he was with Rank Screen 
Services. His studies at Rossall 
School and St Martin’s School 
of Art, with four years at 
Wblsey Kflitware as trainee and 
fashion designer, had helped 
him to be practical as well as 
creative. 

Matthews had a particular 
blend of kindness, openness, hu- 
mour and cheerfulness. Once, 
in his office, he gave some 
rather harsh advice to an em- 
ployee, who said afterwards, “It 
wasn’t too bad: I realised he bad 
Marthewsed me." Patrick 
Matthews could gel almost 
everyone on his side. 

Graham Hughes 


Matthews: no butterfly 


Derick Patrick Lloyd Matthews, 
writer, etStoi; photographer bom 
Salisbury 7 July 1914; married 
1951 MoUic Berry (one daughter); 
died Brighton 25 September 
1996. 



Henderson: bishop and socialist 


School He went on to take a 
BA degree with Distinction at 
St Chad’s College, Durham, 
and trained for the priesthood 
at Edinburgh Theological Col- 
lege. He was ordained deacon 
in 1943 slightly under the nor- 
mal canonical age of 23. and for 
the next five years served as a 
curate at Christ Church, Mfle 
End, in Glasgow, under a no- 
table priest. Canon William 
Cooper. 

From Glasgow be returned to 
his native diocese of Argyll and 
the Isles as priest-in-charge of 
Onkh with Kinlochleven. In 
1950 he was appointed Rector 
of St Andrew’s, Fort William, 
where he remained until he was 
appointed bishop of the diocese 
in 1977. 

Although the number of 
Episcopalians in the diocese is 
very small, the geographical 
area is huge, stretching on the 
mainland from Campbelltown 
on the Mull of Kin tyre in the 
south almost to Fort Augustus 
in the north. In addition there 
are the Outer and Inner He- 
brides as well as islands like Ar- 
ran, Cumbrae and Bute in the 


exactly the right quotation for 
any occasion. 

Despite a normally rather 
gloomy expression, he pos- 
sessed great wit and was very 
good company. He hated being 
on his own and he and his 
wife lsobel, whom he married 
when he first came to Fort^ • 
William, extended eonslau?^^ 
and generous hospitality to a 
wide and mixed circle of 

acquain tan ces. 

IanMacleay 


George Kennedy Buchanan Hen- 
derson, priest and politician: 
bom Oban 5 December 1921 ; or- 
dained deacon 1943, priest 1945; 
Assistant Curate, Christ Church, 
Glasgow J943-4S; Priest in 
Charge, St Bride's. Nether 



William 1950-77; Provost of Fort 
William 1962-75; Dean of 
Argyll and the Isles 1973-77. 
Bishop of Argyll and the Isles 
1977-92; MBE 1974; Primus 
of the Episcopal Church in 
Scotland 1990-92; married 1950 
lsobel Bowman; died Onich, 
Inverness-shire 26 September 
1996. 


Professor Stuart Piggott 


I was sad not to find in the obit- 
uary of Professor Stuart Piggott 
Fby Roger Mercer, 27 Septem- 
ber] any mention of his wife, 
Peggy, writes Brian W Holtam. 
Peggy was also a fine archaeol- 
ogist. She had supported her 
husband generously in his work 
before, dining and after the Sec- 
ond World War, and while they 
remained together in Edin- 
burgh. Indeed, it is doubtful that 


Stuart would have achieved 0 
so much without Peggy's pro- 
fessional, financial and moral 
support 

Peggy died as Peggy Guido 
on 8 September 1994, aged 82, 
and childless. Her compas- 
sionate concern for Stuart, 
whose health was failing, led her 
to visit him regularly at bis 
home during her last four or five 

years. 
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Birthdays 

The Duke of Kcm. 61; Mr Joseph 
.-VJiion MP. 63; Miss Carling Basse u- 
Sceuso, tennis player. Mr Brian 
Blessed, actor. 5*J: Col William 
HrownJow. former Lord-Lieutenant 
.if County Down. 75: Mr foul Chan- 
n>sn MP.'bl; Lord Chelmer, former 
company chairman and politician, 82; 
Tile Right Rev Lord Coggan. fonner 
Archhifthop of Canterbury. 87; Dr 
William Cole. Master of Music 
Emeritus, Queen's Chapel of the 
Savoy. S’?; Mr Geoff Cook, cricketer. 
45: Sir Colin Comes*, chairman. 
Nationwide Building Society, 65; 
Mr Dentil Davies MP, 58; Mr Stu- 
-irt Dei Lin. cold- and silversmith. 65; 
Lord Donaldson of Kingsbridgc, 
former government minister, 89; 
Pri'fcvitir Sir Herbert Duthic. farmer 
Pmom, u nit ersity of Wales College 
of Medicine, 67; Sir David GootblL 
former High Commissioner to India, 
to; Lord tL'i&hamof St Maiylebouc, 
former Lord High Chancellor. 89, Mr 
Henry Lambert, fonner chairman. 
Sun Alliance and London Insur- 
ance. 71: Mr Thomas Malcotnson, 
former ambassador to Panama. 59: 
Professor Sir Peter Mansfield, physi- 
cist, 63: Sit John Marge tson, former 
diplomat. M r Mischler, 

former chairman. Hocchsl UK, 76; 
Mr Sieve Ovett, athlete, 41: Sir Nor- 
man Payne, fauna- chairman, BAA 
pic. 75; Mr Amb Platt, Rugby 
League player. 53; Sir Stephen Stfd- 
fcY. High Court judge, 57; Miss Tr- 
mgard SeeJncd, soprano, 77; Lord 
Shaw of Northsicad, runner MP. 76; 
Mr Donald Sindert, actor. 73: Mr Bill 
Hdv. cartoonist. 63. 


Anniversaries 


Births Robert de Soihon, founder 
of the Soibonne. 0 ) 1 ; ciurlcs- 
CanriHc Saint-Sicns. composer. J835; 
Emil Hermann Fischer, organic 


chemist, 1852; Nikolai Ivanovich 
Bukharin. Russian leader, I8S8; 
Alistair Sim, actor. 1900; Jacques ’Em 
(TalischcfO, actor and Him director. 
1908; John Winston Lennon, com- 
poser. singer and Beallc, 1940. 
Deaths: Robert Grosseteste, the- 
ologian. 1253: Claude FVnauK. physi- 
cian and architect, lo88; Sir Richard 
Blackmore. physician, poet and 
writer. 1729; Joseph Harwell Giidden, 
inventor of barbed wire, 1906; 
Ernesto “Che" Guevara, South 
American Mamst revolutionary, 
cnpiured and shot 1967; Andre Mau- 
rois (Emile Salomon Wilhelm Her- 
zog), writer. 1967; Oskar Schindler, 
businessman and humanitarian, 
1974: Lord Home of tbc Hirsei 
(Alexander Frederick Douglas- 
Home). former prime minster, 1995. 
On this day. Louis XII. King of 
France, married Maty Tudor, sister 
of Henry Mil, 1514; Yale College, 
in the United Stales, received its char- 
ter. 1 7l)i; Captain Conk went ashore 
in New Zealand. 1769; the first Lud- 
dite riots began in Manchester 
against the introduction of machio- 
my for spinning cotton, 1779; Hobart, 
Tasmania, was founded, 1804; the first 
pctroWrivcn motor fas began op- 
erating in London. 1899; in Britain, 
the Labour government fell, 1924; 
King Alexander of Yugoslavia and 
Louis Barth on, French foreign min- 
ister. were assassinated in Marseilles 
by a Croatian terrorist 1934; tbc flisl 
London production of the musical 
show Forjy and Bess was presented, 
1 952; Uganda became independent, 
1962: the breathalyser test came 
into force in Britain. 1967. Today is 
tbc Feast Day of SoinLs Andronicus 
and Athanosia, St Demetrius or 
Alexandria, S( Denis or Dionysius of 
Paris, St Dionysus the Arcopagiie, 
Saints EIculhcrilB mtd Rusticus, St 
Gtuslain or Gislcnus, St Louis 
Beitran. St John Leonardi. St Pu fo- 
lia and Si Savin. 


Lectures 


Victoria and Albert Museum: Tessa 
Murdoch, “The James Gibbs Room 
and the Norfolk. House Music 
Room”, 230pm. 

National Gallery: Kathleen Adler, 
“Peter Blake lii). Hooray for Holly- 
wood: British Pop Art and America”, 
lpm. 

Gresham Lecture iCity of London 
School for Gills, London EC2): Pro- 
fessor lan Stewart, "Games. Graphs 
and Gaskets''. 530pm. 


Ian Richardson 

A service of thanksgiving for the life 
and work of Ian Richardson. Head 
Master, Bancroft’s School 1965-85. 
wffl be held in the Chapel Bancroft's 
School Woodford Green, Essex, at 
noon on Friday 1 November 1996. 
For farther details please ring the 
Head Master’s Secretaiy (0181-505 
4821). 


Luncheons 

Lord Mayor of Westminster 
Mr Robert Davis. Lord Mayor of 
Westminster, and Miss Carole Fran- 
co, Lady Mayoress, were hosts of a 
luncheon held yesterday at the West- 
minster Council House. London 
SW1. 


Dinners 

Loudon Metal Exchange 
Mr R.K. Bogri, chairman, and the 
board of directors of the London 
Metal Exchange were hosts of their 
annual dinner, held yesterday 
evening at Grosvenor House, Lon- 
don Wl. Mr Jean-Pic jte Rodler, 
President, Pcchincy Balzac, was 
guest speaker. Some 1300 members 
and cucsis of the Ex change also 
attended. 


Amendment of pay claim required hearing 


Smith ▼ Cweot District Health 
Authority and another; Davies ▼ 
South Manchester DHA and 
another; Employment Appeal 
Tribunal (Mr Justice Mummery, 
Mr J. Shiiglev, Ms P. Turner) 

1 August 1996 


LAW REPORT 
« 


9 October 1996 


The question whether someone 
making a complaint under the 
Equal Pay Act 1970 should be 
allowed at a late stage to sub- 
stitute a new male comparator 
for the one originally chosen 
was one that required an 
interlocutor hearing before 
the industrial tribunal 
The Employment Appeal 
Tribunal allowed appeals by 
Mary Smith and Sian Davies 
against the refusal of an in- 
dustrial tribunal, without a 
hearing, to allow either of 
them lo amend their equal 
pay complaints in order to 
substitute new male com- 
parators, and remitted the mat- 
ter for reconsideration by 
another tribunal. 

The appellants, who worked 
as speech therapists, had pre- 
sented their daims in 1987. Ms 
Davies claimed she was doing 
work of equal value to a male 
hospital pharmacist, grade H, 
ana (hat her salary should be 
increased in line with his. Ms 
Smith made a similar daim, 
naming as her comparator a 
prindphl pharmacist 
These cases, along with 


many hundreds of s imil ar 
daims, then lay dormant to 
await die final result of the lead 
case of Enderby v Frenchay 
Health Authority (No 867/86). 
Nothing further was done in the 
instant cases until February 
1996, when the appellants ap- 
plied to amend their originat- 
ing applications to substitute 
new male comparators. The tri- 
bunal chairman refused the 


application without holding 
the inter! 


interlocutory hearing re- 
quested by die appellants' 
solidtor. 

Dinah Rose and I. Mitchell (West 
BroH Ha mp stead) for the appel- 
kutts ; Patrick Bias QC and. Adrian 
Lynch (Treasury Solicitor) for the re- 
spondtra surnames and the Secretary 
of Stale for Health. 


or substitute respondents. The 
rules did not lay down any time 
limi t for malting amendments. 

_ That power must be exer- 
cised judicially, having regard 
to all the relevant circum- 
stances of the case and, in par- 
ticular, to the injustice or 
hardship which might be 
caused to any of the parties if 
the proposed amendment were 
allowed or refused. Tbc general 
principles applicable lo amend- 
ment in ordinary civil pro- 
ceedings in die County Court 
and High Court were also 
relevant 


cases, die application was like- 
ly to be contested and was also 
likely to require closer exami- ‘ | 
nation of all the circumstances 
before a decision could be 
made. 

In these cases, there were 
circumstances which required 
further examination and argu- 
ment before a decision could 
be made. Far example , why was 
the application made nine 
years after the proceedings 
amtmenced? The appellants 
wished to argue that u was be- 
cause their cases had been 
sayed to await the result of the 

gSS; 

Court Of Appeal to the Euro- 
Court of Justice, in the 


* 


In the light of those prind- tsnaerty case. It wax nnK, 
pies, the tribunal chairman a preliminary point* m tb^t 
«red in law in refusing case had been resolved in r£ 
the amendment without an- cember 1995 that thenar 
interiocutoiy hearing. the amendment in the^asS 


Mr JusticeMnmmety said the 
Industrial Tribunals (Consti- 
tution and Rules of Proce- 
dure) Regulations 1993 did 
not contain any specific 
power to amend an o riginating 
application or notice of ap- 
pearance. Tribunals did, how- 
ever, have a power to regulate 
their own procedure: rule 
13(1). That had beat held to in- 
clude the power to amend an 


There was do obligation os 
a chairman to holda heariug; 
to deal with ev^applwaiian 
for leave to amend. ‘T6e ; 'ap- 
propriate procedure depended 
on the .nature of the amend- 
ment and the'CiicuinSl3ncesi& 
which it was made. An uncon- 
tested application to correct a' 


SSilSli “l 31 suffered by tbe 

SS^ wmrefusdwas 


th2';. r ®? ODd ' n i? ““toted 


a bearing. 

But iTthd refusal of the 
amendaienr m ^qL ti^e a p|?Lir- 

aa was conceded in these 


: arguments. But their ar- 
guments should have been 
to the industrial tribunal 
ontheeteiose of its discretion. 




* . .... 
















Breaking free: Hie pash for democracy in central and eastern Etnope crystallised on the night the wall came down 


Photograph: Brian Harris 


Revolution! 


ri 


It was an Age of Revolutions. 
Some failed, most succeeded. 
But the years from 1986 to 
1996, which saw so much change 
x across the world, transformed 
r our understanding of what a rev- 

“j olutionis. 

Revolution, says the Shorter 
Oxford English Dictionary is ei- 
ther “a complete overthrow of 
the estab&Sied government, . fay 
those who were previously sub- 
ject to it" or “a forcible suhsti- 
rion of a new ruler or form of 
government”. In other wordsra 
revolution can be a popular 
uprising or a palace coup, mid 
a degree of violence or up- 
heaval seems essential for an 
event to qualify as revohitionaiy. ' 

The definitions must surely be 
updated, for neither does justice 
to the fashion in which revqtu- 
,f tions unfolded across the world 

in this decade. For example, did 
the achievement of black ma- 
jority rule in South Africa rep- 
resent the “complete overthrow 
of the established government 1 ’ 
by those subject to it? 

Yes, up to a point However, 
the r uling white Nationalists 
consciously and actively partic- 
ipated in the dismantling of 
their political supremacy. More- 
rf* over, the legitimate of black 
• - majority rule - the-legitnnacy of 
the revolution -rests partly on 


the free elections of 1994 that 
brought -victory for President 
Nelson Mandela and his African 
National Congress. 

Dictionaries do not like rev- 
olutions that involve elections 
and peaceful constitutional 
change. Least of afl do they lifca 
revolutions which take Jdace 
because the nileis have willingly 
injected their one-party sys- 
tems with a lethal dose of 
democracy. Yet this was the 
process by which the Poles and 
Hungarians effected, revolu- 
tionary change in 1989. They did 
not storm the barricades in 
Warsaw and Budapest. They 
did not need to. 

Poland’s Communist author- 
ities called semi-free elections 
in - June 1989 in which Solidari- 
ty won 260 out of 261 contest- 
ed seats. Offered the stake of 
democracy fay their rulers, the 
people seized it and chwe it into 
the heart of Communism. 

■ By September 1989, Boland 
bad a government led by non- 
Commumsts, the first in eastern 
Europe ance the 1940s. Yet 
Communian had not exactly 

been overthrown; it had been 
parity voted cral and partly ne- 
gotiated away. ■ 

The negotiations between 
President Wojdech Jaruzehki 
(who had suppressed Sob'dari- 



Tony Barber examines 
10 years which saw 
democracy sweep 
away dictatorships 
across the world 


ty under martial law in 1981) and 
the opposition were vitally im- 
portant, form summer 1989 no 
one knew how much reform the 
Soviet Union would permit in 
central and eastern Europe. 
The talks produced a compro- 
mise: key security posts in the 
government were to stay in 
Communist hands, but other- 
wise Poland’s new leaders were 
free to build a Western-style 
market democracy. 

Hungary’s revolution broke 
tire dictionary rules, too. In 
October 1989 the ruling Com- 
munists renounced Marxism- 
Leninism and declared them- 
selves a Socialist Party on West- 
ern European lines. Meanwhile, 
the government had opened 
talks with opposition groups on 
holding completely free elec- 
tions. These took place in 
March 1990, when the opposi- 
tion Democratic Forum swept 
the Communists from office. 


Not a drop of blood was 
spilt, yet these events constituted 
a revolution rather more than 
did the popular revolt of 1956, 
in which 25,000 people were 
killed but the Gcannnnust system 
ultimately remained intact 
The most evocative phrase 
was coined in Prague, where the 
Velvet Revolution - another 
peaceful uprising - turfed out 
the Communists and installed 
the philosopher-playwright Va- 
clav Havel as president 
East Gennan/s revolution fits 
traditional definitions in that it 
began with hundreds of thou- 
sands of pro-democracy demon- 
strators filling the streets of 
Leipzig and other cities, but the 
unique feature of this revolution 
was that it abolished not just a 
political system but the East 
German state itself. 

One might even say that it 
revolutionised Europe, by lead- 
ing to a united, democratic and 


powerful Germany and by forc- 
ing a complete redesign of the 
European Union and Europe’s 
security institutions. If so, then 
the chief actors in the drama 
(Helmut Kohl, George Bush 
and Mikhail Gorbachev) were 
revolutionaries, whik those who 
initially resisted unification 
(Margaret Thatcher and 
Francois Mitterrand) were 
counter-revolutionaries. 

What of the Soviet Union, 
born out of revolution in 1917, 
only to die because of a KGB- 
led attempt to preserve Com- 
munism in August 1991? 

A revolution is supposed to 
be incomplete if it does not 
throw up new leaders and po- 
litical classes, but the recent 
Russian presidential election 
pitted Boris Yeltsin, a former 
Politburo member, against Gen- 
nady Zyuganov, the opposition 
Communist leader. Mr Yeltsin 
could be classed as a revolu- 
tionary from above. He has in- 
stigated the largest transfer of 
properly into private hands in 
history, and shattered 1,000 
years of Russian tradition by 
turning the position of head of 
state into an elective post. 

Yet some would argue that 
the Russian revolution of our 
times has not yet finished its 
course. Watching the rapid rise 


of General Alexander Lebed, 
are we tempted to draw a par- 
allel with Napoleon Bonaparte, 
the new face of the French 
Revolution, who did not seize 
power in Paris until 10 years 
after the fall of the Bastille? 

Except in Chechnya, where 
more than 30,000 people have 
been killed since the military in- 
tervention of December 1994, 
revolutionary change in Russia 
has been more peaceful than 
anyone in 1986 could have imag- 
ined. Indeed, some of the 
bloodiest events in the world 
have happened in places 
where peaceful political trans- 
formation was attempted but 
failed. 

An obvious example is China, 
where an unknown number died 
when the authorities crushed the 
pro-dcmocracy occupation of 
Tienanmen Square in 1989. An- 
other example is Burma, where 
in 1988 the forces of repression 
proved too strong for the forces 
of freedom. 

Broadly speaking, however, 
the last decade has been a time 
in which we have learnt to think 
of revolution as a term with pos- 
itive, peaceful connotations. 

Democracy and revolution: it 
turns out that the two ideas are 
not so incompatible, after 
alL 



It wasn’t just the landscape of Euro- 
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nigh t. It was die European cosmos. For 
most west Europeans now alive, the 
world has always ended at the East 
German border and the WIL* beyond 
lay darkness and demons. The open- 
ing of the frontiers declares that the 

world has no edge any more. Europe 
is becoming once more round, and 
whole. . 

This is the best news the Gemma 
people have heard since 1945. But if s 
right to look back: at the huge, artfully 
built frontiers of wire and lights, low- 
keis and minefields, dogs tethered to 
Sviiw, sensor devicesand mantrap guns, 
sanded death-strips, hehneted men 
with gnus. There; on the berder or the 
BeifinWUl, hundreds of human 
died and hundreds were mamjearne 

dogs howled in the nighL Sometimes 


there would be detonations, and then 
the sc reaming which might be human 
or aright be a roe deer blown in half 
by a mine»~That is what is over now. 

When the Berlin Wail was built in 
1961, the East Germans claimed that 
by sealing the Berlin bonier they had - 
saved the peace. Theaasndw, the out- 
rash of people to the West was threat- 
ening tobringabout the collapse of the 
.East German state, but in. an utterly 
different world. It was therworid of 
Nikita Khrushchev, and that collapse 
would have brought the two supers 
powers into violent collision. Now 
that reasoning sounds like a bad 
dream, ft is by opening the borders, not 
by doangthem, thattheEast German 
regime tries to avert coShpse. And the 
. man in the- Kremlin Is Mikhail Got- - 
bachev, not the man-wboscreamed at 
capitalism: c We will bnry you!’ • 



last months just a prelude. If that hap- 


Neal Ascherson 

Berlin, November 1989 

- But, of course, the East German 
leaders are still playing games. Their 
move is both desperate and shrewd 
Egon Krenz can nve with two posa- 
ble results of- what he has now done. 
The first is a colossal bolt to the West, 
whidi would make the inrush of the 


1 Germany cannot assimilate a for 
greater inflow.' Instead. Bonn would be 
driven to provide the GDR with instant 
and enormous economic assistance and 
political encouragement - to make it 
a country worth staying in. It would 
mean, in effect, committing West Ger- 
many to Mr Krenz and his reforms. 
And that Mr Krenz well knows. 

The other outcome could be that the 
population, seeing one of its biggest 
grievances met, will begin to simmer 
down. There would be a temporary in- 
crease of emigration to the West but 
then the torrent would slow. This too 
would be agreeable for Mr Krenz. 

It is certainly true that many of these 
refugees - perhaps most - would re- 
turn home if their country was more 
free and its borders r emain ed open. 


again 


Hamm has a far deeper pull on the 
Germans than on the British. The trou- 
ble here is about freedom. Mr Krenz 
is gambling that his subjects will now 
go home ami start planning foreign hot 
idays. But the people are on the 
move, the biggest spontaneous move- 
ment of Germans since the 1918 rev- 
olution. They want a change not of 
rules but of regime. 

For the moment, the Wall and the 
wire stand. But poets often see farther 
than politicians. Hans-Magnus En- 
zensberger, in a book published last 
month in London, predicted the Berlin 
Wall as a picturesque relic running 
through a reunited citv. Its remains 
would be coveted by developers but 
fiercely defended by ecologists and her- 
itage bufis. And, sure enough, last night 
the physical division of Germany be- 
gan to turn into history. 


Days of our lives 
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H > ™aojn® against Iraq 



From 1986 to 1991 was a time of radical 
change. Glasnost and Perestroika in 
Moscow set the stage. But it was popular 
revolt which led to the overthrow of 
Communism in central Europe and the 
creation of new nations out of the former 
Soviet Union. The USSR itself crumbled 
and died in 1991 r after an army coup was 
thwarted. But there was to be no change 
n China, where troops ruthlessly crushed 
democracy protests. 
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War and 
peace, the 
story of 
mankind 


Over the first 10 years of The 
Independent we haw seen the 
most dramatic change in the way 
we look at war and peace since 
the Napoleonic Wars and the 
most fundamental shift in atti- 
tudes to national sovereignty 
since 1648. Hie turning point 
came in 1991. The bankruptcy 
of the Wusaw Pact and the So- 
viet Union, lead to the end of the 
Cold War and the break-up of 
the communist empire. And it 
has happened under unprece- 
dented media scrutiny. 

Ten years ago, the Cold \tar 
was at its heigh l So was armed 
conflict. We hod reached the top 
of the gradient, in terms of the 
numbers of wars, and their po- 
tential destructiveness. In the Iasi 
decade - for the first time since 
Napoleon - we have been going 
downhill. 

Nobody would have guessed 
ten years ago that 3,500 British 
troops wouid be using a train- 
ing area in Poland, or that a 
1 jiOO-strong brigade of Russian 
paratroops would be keeping the 
peace in Bosnia, as one of the 
units under command of a US 
general. 

Nor. for that matter, would 
anyone have imagined the 
prospect of a largely united in- 
ternational community taking on 
a Middle Eastern dictator armed 
with ballistic missiles and chem- 
ical weapons, and winning in 
texlbook fashion - one of the 
most spectacularmilitaiy victo- 
ries of oil lime. 

At the core of these changes 
has been the break-up of the 
Warsaw Pact in 1990 and the So- 
viet Union in 1991 - which spelt 
the end of the Cold War. Only 
now that East-West tensions 
have been relaxed has it become 
apparent how close we were to 
the Third World War. 

When Germany was reunit- 
ed the Bundesvvehr found hun- 
dreds of East German vehicles 
in their bases full of fueL ready 
to roll. And until the mid-1980s 
the Soviet General Staff was still 
Irv ing to plan for winning a nu- 
clear war - an impossible task. 

In desperation, both sides 
sought wavs of limiting the dam- 
age from Armageddon: the US 
with the Star Wars initiative of 
1983. the Russians by planning 
to win quickly using conventional 
forces before Nato could lake 
the decision to use nuclear 
weapons. Only in 1986 did they 
really see sense, and begin dis- 
mantling their machinery for 
fighting total war. 

The reversal of the race to 
nuclear Armageddon was re- 
markable. In 1987 the US and 
Soviet Union signed the Inter- 
mediate Nuclear Force (INF) 
Treaty, resulting in the destruc- 
tion and withdrawal of Soviet 
SS20sund US ground-launched 
cruise missiles. 

It was followed by the Strate- 
gic Arms Reduction agreement 
and the Conventional Forces in 
Eirrope Treaty, which slashed the 
amount of weaponry between 
the Atlantic and the Urals. 

There arc grounds for hope 
that the most powerful states 



Christopher Bellamy 

Defence Correspondent 


have renounced war against 
their equals as an act of politics 
- ending a period of nearly 200 
years since Gausewitz began to 
codify the aims of internation- 
al conflict and its tendency to be- 
come more extreme. 

But at the same time tech- 
nology has given the Western 
powers the ability to use a big 
stick against lesser fry with 
impunity. The US would never 
have attacked Iraq at the end of 
August if only primitive tools had 
been available, putting signifi- 
cant numbers of US troops and 
pilots at risk. 

The last decade has seen in- 
creased reliance on remotely 
controlled, high technology 
weapons able to hit accurately, 
eliminating or significantly re- 
ducing the risk of casualties to 
the side delivering them. 

But this trend could be dan- 
gerous, inducing those unfa- 
miliar with war's horrors to 
undertake it too lightly. The end 
of the Cold War stand-off. com- 
bined with increased reliance on 
high technology brought an- 
other revolution: the demise, af- 
ter 200 years of conscript armies. 

Internal conflict, and disorder 
appear to be on the increase. 
This year's authoritative year- 
book from the Stockholm In- 
ternational Peace Research 
Institute noted that for the first 
time all the major armed con- 
flicts in progress - 30 of them in 
1995 -were internal. 

The ending of superpower 
confrontation, and the risk of set- 
ting off the Third World War, 
also permitted the biggest 
change of all: a new readiness to 
intervene in other people’ s ware. 

The watershed came in 1991. 
The Gulf war Allies were un- 
willing to move deep into south- 
ern Iraq, for fear of becoming 
trapped in Iraq's internal affaire. 
Yet only a month later, they’ 
moved into northern Iraq, to 
protect the Kurds. 

But as the former UN Secre- 
tary-General. Javier Perez de 
Cuellar, said in 1991. just after 
the decision to move in: “We are 
clearly witnessing what is prob- 
ably an irresistible shift in pub- 
lic attitudes towards the belief 
that the defence of the op- 
pressed in the name of morali- 
ty should prevail over fronLiere 
and legal documents". 

The shift in attitudes was 
partly driven by the media, lead- 
ing to the widespread civ “some- 
thing must be done". Not only 
did we report the changes in in- 
ternational security in the last 
decade: we contributed to them. 
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Young gun: Hie conflict in Bosnia touched the lives of all her people, regardless of age 


Photograph: Tom Pilston 


Just across the Drina river from 
the sleepy town of Ijubovija, a 
slaughter is said to be talcin g 
place: possibly the biggest mass 
execution of Muslim prisoners 
by the Bosnian Serbs in. moire, 
than three years of war. 

According to residents of the 
Bosnian Serb-controHed town of 
Bratunac and Serbs from Serbia 
who- have visited the area, as 
many as 4,000 captured Muslim 
men from Srebrenica have been 
killed by Bosnian Serbs driven 
to brutality by a desire ibr 
vengeance. One Serb who 
claimed to have seen the main 
execution rite, a playground in 
Bratunac, spoke of a field “knee- 
deep in blood”. 

Foreign journalists and aid 
workers have been prevented 
from viriting Bosnian Serb de- 
tention centres to determine the 
fate of the thousands of Muslim 
prisoners ofwar taken from Sre- 
brenica last week. Bosnian Serb 
police strictly control the border 
with orders to keep ont prying 
foreigners. Bat they have been 
unable to stop whispers of the 
nn gytnyg slaughter from crossing 
the bridges into Serbia proper. 

On Tuesday, two young 
women crossed the old iron 
bridge that connects Bratunac 
with Ljubovija on the Serbian 
bank of the river. Neither wished 
to be identified but one, a resi- 
dent of Serbia, said she had just 
been to visit her brother-in- 
law, a Bosnian Serb soldier. 

“He and h is friends are quite 
open about what is going on,” 
the woman said. “They are 
killing Muslim soldiers. They 
said they killed 1,600 yesterday 
alone and estimated that in all 
they had killed about 4,000 
men. They said they were in a 
big hurry, so they were shooting 
most of them. Only the known 
‘war criminals’, the ones that 
they have been looking for, had 
their throats sift.” 

The Bosnian authorities esti- 
mate that 10,000 people axe still 
unaccounted for. But the hor- 
ror stories now surfacing refer 
specifically to men who surren- 
dered or who have been taken 
prisoner. The two women said 
the killings were going on at 
“the playground” - earlier de- 
scribed as a stadium - and at a 
school near some kind of ware- 
house. Testimony from aD the 
other sources mentioned these 


Robert Block 


Bosnia, July 1995 

same sites Other witnesses 
spoke of having seen a dumper 
truck frill .of corpses parked at 
the roadside near Bratunac. 

Next to the truck was an earth- 
mover digging a large hole, pier 
sumabty a mass grave. - 

The reasons suggested for ^ 
the reported brutality go back * 
to the first year of the war wh en * 
Muslim sokfiere from Srebrenica 
managed to break the siege of 
the town and razed several 
nearby villages, killing many 
Serb civilians in the process. 

Now that Srebrenica has been 
overran, the Serbs want revenge. 

The reported killin g s, how- 
ever, do not appear to be ran- 
dom acts of revenge. According 
to one resident of Bratunac 
the local authorities issued an 
open invitation to aD Serbs who 
lost relatives in the Srebrenica 
Muslim raids to report to the 
playground “to avenge them- 
selves”. 

Although the Bosnian Serbs 
have agreed in principle to 
allow the International 
Committee of the Red Cross 
into the detention camps when 
the “security situation allows", 
there are fears that by the time 
they gain entry it will be too late 
to determine the full extent of 
any abuses. 

• Already, refugees from ... 

Srebrenica say that evidence of*. ^ 
fighting and bloodshed has been 9 
cleaned up. Jela Batkovic, a 66- 
year-old woman who returned 
to Srebrenica on Monday, after 
aD Serb refugees were invited 
back by the Bosnian Serb gov- 
ernment, said: “There are no 
signs of fighting at all. Sre- 
brenica is little more than a 
ghost town; it is an eerie place.” 

Robert Block won the Amnesty 
International Print Journalist of 
the Year award in 1995 for his 
coverage of Srebrenica. 


‘Good people wouldn’t be capable of this’ 


Saturday, 9 November 
The usual wake-up call, this time at 
7.20am: dull booms, in threes, twos, 
then barrages of six. All phone lines 
are down, all refugee ferries were 
stopped yesterday. VVe are truly under 
siege. The warning siren wails from the 
loudspeakers in the Old Town. It is a 
spine-chilling sound. The Croats have 
set up a mortar dose to our hotel, just 
as they have next to hospitals and 
refugee centres. This may make us a 
target Sooner or later; they are going 
to lay a couple of rounds on ns. 
Sunday. 10 November 
I dreamed last night that the army had 
occupied us. I was arrested and 
searched. An officer slowly cut a dia- 
mond shape out of my calf and ripped 
the entire skin off. I think that's 
when I woke up. 



Phil Davison 


Dubrovnik Diary 1991 

At 9.20am, Sarah Marojlca, the 
British consul pinned the Union Jack 
to her balcony. “This declares that I 
am now in residence. Under the con- 
sular convention, police should not be 
able to come in here unless I say so,” 


she says. Then sniper buDets sang out 
and I yelled at her to get down. The 
chambermaid, Mare Djanovic, fiddled 
with her rosary and said: “Good peo- 
ple would not be capable of doing this. 
They must be demons.” Latex; I passed 
an open room and saw Mare on die 
balcony, silhouetted against the sea, 
aims aloft pleading with diem to stop. 
It was a sight I shall never forget. 

At 1-5 0pm, I was outside the hotel 
front door when a movement on the 
ridge above caught my eye. A head, per- 
haps a rifle barrel. I was asking the 
hotel policemen if the Croatian 
Guards bad men there when it hit me. 
The explosion was astonishing. On my 
left leg around the shin. It was deaf- 
, -eningly load, too, and almost knocked 
me off my feet I half-crawled into the 
lobby and called out to two journal- 


ists nearby I remember saying, “Tve 
been hit” and they dragged me out of 
the sniper’s Hue of sight 
When I rolled up my trouser leg, It 
looked bad, bleeding profusely Cram 
two wounds. I turned hot and felt feint 
Peter produced a hip-flask of Scotch, 
but a friendly refugee who was also 
tending me appeared to empty most 
of it herself. A Red Cross doctor, Di- 
rtier, bandaged me. I was well enough 
to sip a beer as my good Tuck sank in. 
Monday, II November 
I got to the Medarevo hospital, which 
is more like a b unker . I was X-rayed 
and saw bits of metal surrounding my 
shin. Jon Jones, the Independent pho- 
tographer; showed up when I was 
jabbed in the bum. He wouldn't take 
a picture of me like that would he? 
Click, click, dick. 


Tuesday, 12 November ■ 

Worst day so for. The gunboats start- 
ed firing after 11am and hit the city’s ! 
dock tower The hotel is packed with j 
refugees. Shrapnel shattered our ho- ■ 
tel windows, cutting children. 

Emerging from my shelter in a > 
stench-filled toilet, I see Milo, the bar- I 
man, stflj at his post in black suit and . ! 
bow-tie. Surreal The locals are bor- 4' ' 
rifled. Old Dubrovnik is burning. At i'rj 
night, a local lady joins ns. “It's a cat- ^ 

astrophe,” she says. Someone pours 
her white wine in the only glass avail- 
able. “I can’t drink wine from a cognac 
glass,” she says. 

Phil Davison was shot by sniper fire I 
while ccnvring the Yitgtxslav n-ar. In 199Z 
he received the Granada What the 
Papers Say award for Foreign Corre- 
spondent of the Year. 



Poetry by candle-light as a 
nation stands in defiance 


iry freedom: Dissident movements which brought down the old order began in the streets Photograph: UPR\ 


In Vilnius, a nation has been re- 
born. Forty-eight years ago, 
Lithuania vanished from the 
map of Europe as an indepen- 
dent stale, a morsel thrown to 
Stalin by the ignoble Nazi-So- 
viet secret agreement of 1939. 

But this weekend, it rose 
again: first in the modem con- 
crete assembly hall on the bank 
of the Neris, where the Lithuan- 
ian Reform Movement Sajudis, 
held its inaugural congress, 
then across the river, in Ged- 
iminas Square at the foot of the 
old city, The crowd gathered 
from every direction, slow 
streams of people carrying can- 


Rupert Comwell 

Vilnius, October 1988 

dies, torches and the long- 
baxmed red, green and yellow 
flags of “bourgeois” Lithuania. 
As they approached the square, 
the streams became rivers c<f 
their own. of old and young, 
children on their fathers’ shoul- 
ders, walking to the soft rhyth- 
mic chanting of patriotic songs 
which everyone knew by heart 
Finally, there were 200,000 of 
them, crushed together under 
a night slty like blade crystal. The 
mood was of rapture, barely 


suspended disbelief, as they lis- 
tened to songs and poetry long- 
prohibited. The smell of candle 
wax filled the air. Behind, half- 
obscured by the haze of smoke 
and forest of flags, stood the old 
cathedral and Gediminas Cas- 
tle on the hfll above, guardians 
of a sovereign Cathouc nation. 

The rally was a climax of a 
hardly imaginable week. Hec- 
tic meetings in the modern 
citadel of Soviet Communist 
power had chosen a new re- 
formist party leader and effeo- 
tiyely ana unceremoniously sent 
his Russian deputy back to 
Moscow, whence he" had come 


two years before. But e 
those belated acknowled 
meats of the need for cha 
failed beside the inaugural c 
gress of Sajudis. 

This autumn, 40 years 
bottled-up grievances and fi 
tratioDS have been uncorfa 
For Lithuania, the Baltic sta 
indeed the entire Soviet Uni 
the uncertainty is the sai 
where will it all end? 

Rupert ComweB was Fort 
Correspondent of the Year in 
‘What the Papers Say‘ award 
1988. Lithuania became fidfy 
dependent in 1991, the year 
Soviet Union was dismantle 


China 
given a 
lesson in 
brute 
power 


The killing around Tiananmen Square start- 
ed soon after midnight. It was a different 
army from the unarmed one which had tried 
to enter the square on Friday night and failed. 
This one was told to kill, and the soldiers with 
their AK-47 rifles and armoured personnel 
carriers with their machine guns opened lire 
indiscriminately, in the air, directly at the 
huge crowds, a! small groups, everywhere. 

Lined up in rows across the Avenue of 
Eternal Peace, they advanced slowly, shoot- 
ing all the while, t hen they would "halt and 
kneel and fire directly into the crowd. They 
did the same at the southern end of the 
square. When both ends of the square were 
cleared, they encircled the thousands of stu- 
dents who had crowded on the Revolution- 
ary Heroes' monument. Dawn broke and riot 
police moved in with truncheons. Everyone 


expected the army. Bui no one expected such 
ferocity, such armour, such numbers. 

1 was at the southern end of the square 
at midnight, walking along the main boule- 
vard to see the student barricades. Suddenly, 
two APCs appeared and roared down the 
boulevard, one tohind the other, smashing 
through the barriers. They were followed by 
about 3,000 soldiers. One APC stalled and 
was set on fire by the mob. 1 kept walking 
towards a barricade of buses a mile away, 
where four lorries with troops and two earth- 
moving vehicles were trapped on either side 
by bases and people. Then flares and trac- 
er bullets shone from behind me and auto- 
matic gunfire could be heard. The troops 
were advancing on the square. My colleague. 
Andrew Higgins, was behind at Qianmen 
Gate, the front entrance to the square. 



Michael Fathers 

Peking, June 1989 

f moved up a side street heading for the 
Avenue of Eternal Peace. 1 looked behind 
as I walked along the pavement A squad of 
army goons, waving pistols, electric cattle 


prods and batons were running towards me. 
They jumped me, screamed at me, pointed 
a pistol at my head and beat me abont the 
legs with their batons. Several soldiers broke 
ranks and ran to me, punching me, kicking 
me with karate leaps in the bade, thighs and 
chest There was pure hatred in their eyes. 

They pushed me down into a kneeling po- 
sition and had another go at me, whacking 
me across the back with their rods and kick- 
ing, always kicking, until I fell over. They 
pulled off my spectacles and crushed them. 
They screamed at me. Then they took me 
behind a stone Don guarding the gate. If this 
is the People's Army, God spare China. 

The smooth face of the Chinese Com- 
munist establishment appeared two hours lat- 
er, dressed in cream flannels and a pastel 
T-shirt, the very image of "moderation" that 


the Foreign Office has come to believe 
new China and whom it pan trust over 1 
Kong. “You have committed an unfri< 
act,” he said. I thought that was a bit n 
“You fell over, didn't you? That’s win 
have that bruise on your arm." 

Andrew Higgins was by now crawl 

tfc ttuui in ■front •«_ _ 
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the mud in front of Mao's portrait at the 
of Heavenly Peace, as bullets whizzes 
his head. He said the young soldiers ha< 
icked when they saw the huge crowd. Bi 
were ordered to open fire; 

It was a battlefield. It was a lesson in 
power. I blubbed when I got back to q 
tel near midday. I couldn’t stop. Pert 
was shock,- or maybe it was because i 
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George Bush promised us the 
New World Order, “a world 
where the rule of law, not the 
law of the jungle, governs the 
conduct of nations". The Gulf 
would become an oasis of peace 
from which the weapons of war 
■ w.. would be banned. There would 

be - so James Baker’s letters of 
• invitation to the 1991 Middle 

•* r v -c East conference in Madrid 
, : promised the Arabs land for 

<S 5 . peace. Yet within just half a 
, . ' ’•j.-sv decade, the entire promise 
' i'.-i; proved to be a lie. 

. ‘ ’’■Set. |-^ The Kurdish tragedy, initial- 
. . . : : i-n ... W ignored by Messrs Bush and 

' A ^j 07 ’ “ still being played out 

’ .*■** : ' 'tvj f r ™Wthmayear,thelawafthejun- 
“ .i i gle was tamed against the peo- 
ple of the former Yugoslavia 
and the nations which suppos- 
edly fought for the rale of law 
against Iraq watched supinely as 
the Muslims of Bosnia were 
slaughtered. And the Arabs 
who trusted Bnsh's promises 
have discovered that his suc- 
cessor is content to allow Israel 
to change Lhe terms of Lhe 
“peace process" and keep Arab 
Jerusalem and most of the oc- 
cupied Arab territories. 

Even now, few seem to ap- 
preciate the power of the ex- 
plosion that is about to detonate 
m the Middle East After re- 
fusing to look for the fatal 
flaws in the separate peace 
deals struck between Israel and 
the PLO and Jordan, the 
world's press is finding it diffi- 
cult to explain the inevitable col- 
lapse. American commentators 
are insisting that a Palestinian 
“plot" lay behind the actions of 
Palestinian policemen to “turn 
AyHfrir guns” on Israelis last 
'’“month - B enjamin Netanyahu's 
phrase obediently taken up by 
the New York Times’ Charles 
Krauthammer -as if Israeli sol- 
diers had not been “turning 
their guns" on Palestinians for 
a decade. The European Union, 
persuaded to invest in a disas- 


ftobert Fisk 


Middle East Correspondent 

is faying In r estrain Ame rica 
Israel. For the Arabs, the in- 
evitable losers - whom we wiE 
be asked to blame — the 
prospects are even bleaker. ' 

After the Fust Wbrld Wfcr, 
the British and French encour- 
aged tribal emirs and king s to 
rule a divided Arab world. And 
after 1945, the Americans were 
content to see their roles tak- 
en over by Arab colonels and 
generals, such as King Idris 
and bis successor Colonel 
Gadd a fi, and King Rmouq and 
bis successors Colonel Nasser 
and General Sadar Israel's own 
leaders were almost invariably 
retired generals or guerrilla 
leaders -Dayan, Begin, Shamir. 

As long as these militar y 
cliques obeyed a set of basic 
rules, they were left unmolest- 
ed. Their job was to suppress 
revolutions, either communist 
or Islamist. Only one revolution 
has come to be tolerated, now 
that it has been emafadate/fr 
Yasser Arafat’s. And only one 
nation was allowed to break UN 
Security Council resolutions 
with impunity; IsraeL 

Now, however, the explo- 
sion - or implosion - in the Mid- 
dle East is sending the first 
tremors of an earthquake 
through the barrack rooms of 
the Arab world. Our friendliest 
army officers, Mubarak and 
King Hussein, sold their pro- 
Western alliance to their peo- 
ples on the grounds that they 
would bring both peace and 
prosperity-and that America’s 
word could be trusted. 

But everything they were 
promised is now being taken 
away. A just peace is evaporat- 
ing before their ryes as a right- 
wing I&raeKgovernm eta refuses 
to implement signed agree- 



Rebel souls: The relentless intifada galvanised moves towards a Middle East peace, only for it to unravel amid feelings of betrayal and disillusionment 


Photograph; John Voos 


pVItfUUMWIA AU*M71 Ml H Ub9Ud' > meats and seizes more Arab 
trouspeace^has been denied by . land. An American president 
the US a place at the talks in- facing an imminent election 
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tended to save it So much for 
the conduct of nations. 

Perhaps Europe is better out 
of it For what is happening in 
the Middle East is nothing less 
than the collapse of Washing- 
ton's entire policy, a d£bade that 
is likely to prove America’s 
Suez. Just 40 years ago, it was 
President Eisenhower who was 
trying to restrain Britain, France 
and Israel; now it is Europe that 


not only refuses to criticise Ne- 
tanyahu but fires off cruise mis- 
siles into Iraq in an attempt to 
sustain his image as a warrior. 

And to varying degrees, all 
these Arab leaders are faced 
with a violent “religious” op- 
position. It murders policemen 
and tourists in Egypt it sets off 
suicide bombs in IsraeL It be- 
heads opponents by the thou- 
sand in Algeria. We call them 


mindless “terrorists” - princi- 
pally because we do not wish to 
discuss the reasons for their fe- 
rocity - but Israel has its ter- 
rorists too, who slaughtered 
Palestinians in a Hebron 
mosque and murdered Israel's 
own prime minister. If we are 
to be worried about the rise of 
fundamentalist states, the Arabs 
are asking, what has Israel be- 
come? True, ffie Arab kings and 
generals can continue to sup- 
press their domestic opposition 
with the noose, the torture 
chamber, the executioner's 
sword and the death squad as 
well as the bogus election. 

But for how much longer, af- 
ter the near-dvfl war between 
Pales tinians and Israelis? There 
are few Arabs who now believe 
in those Wstern promises just 
half a decade ago, of the rule 
of law, oftte just peace. What 
is American leadership and 
strength now worth? Bush 
promised a new world order. 
But all Clinton could, do last 
week was to appeal, pathetically, 
to an increasnmly hostile world 
to “please^ please we us a 
chance to make this thing work 
m the days ahead Could 
there be mare devastating proof 
of America’s weakness and its 
path to folly in the Middle 
East? 


Mad rain on a morning in paradise 


Yon could not find a more sleepy 
lane, meandering through cy- 
press trees past streams flood- 
ed by the night showers. This is 
bow they used to Illustrate par- 
adise In children’s books. That 
was when we were ambushed. 

X don’t like the “we”. But you 
cannot stick a journalist’s flag 
on top of an Algerian police ve- 
hicle; besides, the bombers 
would have been more than 
happy to know that they had a 
foreigner as well as 16 gen- 
darmes as their target And 
when the first bomb went off, it 
sounded, inside our leading ar- 
moured vehicle, like a tyre 
bursting behind us. But the 
police knew what it was. 

The second bomb went off as 
1 opened the rear door: a wall 
of sound and a sheet of concrete 
and smoke behind the second 
police van. I looked through my 
camera at the second car when 
there was a third blast like a 
massive door being slammed 
and, through the telephoto lens, 
a great curtain of roadway 
grass, iron and mock streaming 
upwards in slow motion.- A po- 
ficonan ran in fitmt of me, fir- 


mg into the yellow-flowered 
field to the left. A woman came 
screaming out of a broken- 
down house shrieking and im- 
ploring God and the police to 
stop the noise. A rain of stones 
and concrete thundered on to 
the roadway and the petrol cap 
of the third van came bowling 
down the roadway past my face. 

That was when the fourth 
bomb went off. “Get down, get 
down, there may be anothei;” 
the police commandant shout- 
ed. I looked around me. There 
was a ditch beside me, a de- 
serted barber’s shop on the 
other side of the road with Coif- 
feur da James painted on the 
glass dooc So we were lying on 
the ground when the shrapnel 
aune pattering down again -a 
kind of mad rain on this beau- 
tiful morning in paradise. 

Then there was silence bro- 
ken only by (he crying of the 
woman and the sound of men 
breathing and coughing and a 
voice on a radio asking if any- 
one was hurt and a policeman 
saying, very quietly “God is 
Great,” The gendarmes began 
spraying the trees with bullets. 



Robert Fisk 


Chaibia, November 1989 

the rounds hissing Into the 
leaves, then they fired into the 
fields again, the bullets thwack- 
ing through undergrowth and 
howling off towards the railway. 
It was a perfect ambush. The 
Armed Islamic Group had set 
the roadside bombs 50 yards 
apart four of them to hit the 
four vehicles of the patroL each 
spaced out 100 yards from each 
other. “They were very profes- 
sional,’’ the commandant said. 
“They waited till we got out of 
our vehicles before they set off 
the fourth bomb, but our vans 
were spread out Then they ran. 
They could be there." And he 


pointed to the village of Chaib- 
ia, deserted now, not a soul on 
its streets. “Or there, or there." 
His linger swept across the 
horizon where the sun splashed 
merrily on the walls of hamlets 
almost buried behind the trees. 

>Ve trudged warily into the 
fields, the lead cops firing in 
front of them, I oolong for the 
wires, splashing through the 
soggy grass and stunted or- 
chards. That was when we found 
the detonator lines, leading to 
four car batteries, carelessly cov- 
ered with earth. The wires led 
across the fields and a police 
sergeant followed them, pulling 
them out of the mnd and water 
like that scene in Bridge on the 
Hirer Kwai when Alec Guin- 
ness discovers that someone is 
planning to blow np his bridge. 
The line ended on the railway 
tracks. That's where they had 
waited for ns, three, maybe four 
of them, listening on their scan- 
ners to the police radios. And 
looking hack, I remembered 
how deserted the fields had 
been as we approached, even 
though the orchards behind ns 
were lull of workers. And 1 


noticed that all the windows in 
the village were open, to spare 
the glass, their owners warned 
of what was to come. 

An old man was cutting grass 
in the fields. “There were some 
guys here this morning with 
hunting guns." he said. “They 
were shooting birds." But in 
truth everyone in the village 
must have known what was go- 
ing to happen. When we left, the 
people did not look at ns, did not 
even glance at the bomb-dam- 
aged van. It was as if we did not 
exist - which was, after all, the 
fate the GLA had intended for 
us. AU that was wrong was the 
distance between the bombs. 

“Distance. Keep your dis- 
tance from each other,” the 
commandant called. And then 
be said “God is great” again. 
The cop beside me mattered 
“Mohnmed is the Prophet of 
God". Then he turned and said: 
“We had beautiful luck today.” 

Robert Fisk won the UK Press 
Gazette award for Foreign Cor- 
respondent of the Year in 1995 and 
1996. and the Foreign Press As- 
sociation award for 1996, for his 
reporting on Algeria. 
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Mandela - the myth made 
*Tnan and face of a struggle 


lP . 
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Nelson Mandela, the myth fi- 
nally made man, walked out of 
prison yesterday with a smile on 
his face, but iron in his soul. He 
immediately delivered a solemn 
warning to President F W do 
Klerk that while he wants 
peaceful negotiations with the 
government, he will not cede an 
inch in Lhe struggle he has been 
waging for half a centiny, in the 
name of the African National 
Congress, against white-mi- 
nority rule. 

Any notion that Mr Mandela 
would prove a man with whom 
the government would find it 
comfortable to negotiate the po- 
litical terms of the “new South 
Africa" Mr de Klerk says he 
seeks were dispelled with ms 
first public pronouncements in 
25 years, made to a crowd of 
50,000 under the msgestic shad- - 
ow of Thble Mountain. He en- 
dorsed the ANCTs recent calls 

continue the “armed strug- 
rie”, to persist with international 
sanctions against South Afnca 
and to intensify political protest 
at home, with the unique au- 
thority his words cany. 

Mr Mandela's followers had 

endured a wait of several hours 

with patience for the most part 
but on the fringes looters, some 

of them drunk, broke shop wm- 



John Carlin 


Cape Town, February 1990 

daws and threw bottles and 
stones at the police, who re- 
sponded with badsbot, tear gas 
and rubber bullets. Police said 
one looter had died; ambu- 
lance staff said the' total was 
four. More than 109 people 
were injured. 

The scene at the city hall was 
revolutionary. The jpeen, yellow 
and black ANC nag fluttered 
from the flagpole and a hi 
banner sayinjp'Netet 

the nation welcomes you 
home" was draped over the up- 
per balcony. 

The lower balcony was cov- 
ered in ANC and South African 
Communist Party flags.- As the 
dusk gathered, pigeons return- 
jug to their niches in the Vic- 
torian baroque fagade found 


them filled with i 
on ledges and window sills. 
Opposite King Edward VU 
posed, wrapped in an ANC 
flag, while another pigeon flat- ■ 
terra behind his right ear. 

The crowd heaved and 
swayed terrifyingly, panicked 
occasionally by the shooting 
which craddedaroond its fringes 
- and the fear of tear gas from po- 
lice and army helicopters which 
swung back and forth overhead. 
They shouted down chart* lead- 
ers who kept promising them 
that Mr Mandela would appear 
at any moment 

At last his wife, Winnie, at 
his side. Nelson Mandela ap- 
peared on the balcony. Tun 
crowd staged forward arid their 
frustration evaporated into joy 
as they chanted and punched 
fists into the air. 

Mr Mandela, 71, was sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment in 

1964 for his role as commander- 
. in-chief of the military wing of 
the African National Congress, 
Umkhonto we Sizwe. He de- 
clared yesterdaythat he had not 
budged in his commitment to . 
“armed straggle”, and would re- 
lent only once the government 


South Africans to express them- 
selves wifiifbUpoStka] freedom. . 


Specifically, the government 
had to remove the state of 
emergency entirely and release 
all, “not only some”, political 
prisoners- two steps which Mr 
de Klerk is not yet ready to take, 
but winch, as Mr Mandela not- 
ed, the ANC has demanded as 
preconditions to negotiate the 
terms of a political settlement. 

Mr Mandela, who succeeded 
in being allowed to walk out of 
Victor Verster prison in Paari, 
conceded nevertheless that Mr 
de Klerk, whom he has met at 
least twice, was a man of in- 
tegrity who had moved farther 
towards normalising political 
conditions in South Africa than 
any previous Nationalist leader 
in 42 years. 

Emphasising his loyalty to the 
ANC and its objectives and 
strategies, he reiterated, stern 
in his reading spectacles, the or- 
ganisation's call for the strug- 
gle to continue until “the basic 
demands" of the people had 
been met 

His first words to the as- 
sembled multitude set the note 
which he now hopes will ring 
through all South Africa. “I 
greet you," he said in a clear 
voice, “in the name of peace, 
democracy and freedom for 
all.” 



Smile Africa: An icon for a generation, he went from Robben Island to the presidency 
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Scenes of 
hell on 
the silent 
rxoadto 



It is, they say,^ where ^ "Wtstem civilisation be-: 
gan - (me of mankind's first towns, identi- 
fied in the Bible as the home of Abraham. 
Standing on top of. the Ziggurat, the scene 
looked more eke the place where civilisa- 
tion ended 

Tb reach it, we had come through apoc- 
ahmtic scenes reminiscent of (he Somme in ' 
1916. And although the war is over and the 
allies are going home, the dying may not yet 
be done. 

A biting gale.drove the ram across the de- 
serteti mudflats. The whole site, indiiding the 
tombs, has been neglected and some are col- 
lapsing. Mounds of earth and pottery are 
forming mud slides which threaten to refill 
the huge hole dug by archaeolopsts, as if the 
earth had chosen . to re-bury a civilisation 

- isfhirih fesd crime to this. ■ - 


The one of the oldest man-made 

monuments in the world, was within seconds 
of being destroyed by allied fire last week. 
Colonel David Wood, of the 101st Airborne 
Division, said he had targeted the Ziggurat 
among bunkers and other military installa- 
tions when his strike force attacked the near- 
ly airfield. He had been about to order his 
men to fire when one of his officers noticed 
the monument on the map. 

Less than a mile away is the entrance to 
an air base. Along die runway Allied bomb- 
ing has blasted holes you could drop a bus 
into, along lines of fighter aircraft. 1 count- 
ed 28, ranging from the latest Soviet-built 
' MiG-29 to ageing MiG-23 S. 

Some lie broken- backed or flipped over 
in the mud as if some vengeful giant had 
kicked and stamped bis way across the air- 



Richard Dowden 

Iraq, February 1991 

field. Others are no more than shattered 
heaps of incited metal. 

The road past Ur is a sfr-lane motorway, 
now virtually deserted except for American 


patrols. All along it are the sickening remains 
of convoys and civilian cars hit by Allied air 
fire a week ago. The bodies and bits of bod- 
ies still lie across the road or have been fixed 
in cremated motion as they tried to scram- 
ble to safety. Near some lorries which have 
not burned are boxes and suitcases, burst 
open and exposing the sentimeniality of sol- 
diers bringing home a brightly coloured scarf 
or dress or a pair of children's shoes. 

The US forces set up a camp on the mo- 
torway five nights ago. On the first night they 
gave food and water to 1.200 people. Most 
stayed the night in their cars to keep out of 
the cokL but American soldiers said the keen- 
ing and wailing of those who had lost rela- 
tives had kept everyone awake all night. 

Captain Shofla Swift, the commander, said 
he had seen horrific shrapnel wounds, burns 


and many other injuries in lhe past five daw 
as well as measles, dysentery, malnutrition 
and dehydration. 

Two nights ago. when I stayed overnight 
in the camp, there was one family of 13. eight 
of whom had been turned tack from Kuwait. 
Five had been let in. They were in a car piled 
high with mattresses and suitcases. The 
children were dehydrated and hungry and the 
four-month-old baby died in the night. 

Captain Swift exploded with rage next 
morning, demanding to know why his men 
had not woken him so that he could have got 
the baby to a field hospital. This unit, like 
all US forces on the Euphrates, is expected 
to leave by lhe weekend. When they go, the 
last drop of outside help will be lost as the 
region, already smashed by a month of bomb- 
ing and the ground war, plunges into civil war. 
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Fuiurniogy is the mania of the momenL 

The wanmg of the imQeorihmi, the fold- 
ing of the Cold Wit chess board, the 
last forwarding of technology and eco- 
nomics have produced a whirl of spec- 
u la lion about the near future of 
humanity. Will the 21st century bring 
the end of history, the end of democ- 
racy, the end of the nation state, the 
end of western hegemony, the rise of 
Islam, the rise of Asia? 

Predicting the future is like guess- 
ing the winning numbers in the lottery; 
anything you write down looks plausi- 
ble, until the coloured balls fall into 
place and what you predicted tools like, 
urn, balls. Or as EF Schumacher said: 
‘'Predictions are always unreliable, es- 
pecially predictions about the future.' 

In 1986, when the Independent be- 
gan, the world looked a fairly reliable 
place: but who predicted the fall of the 
Soviet Empire within five years? Not 
us; not the CIA; not Ronald Reagan. 

Ten years on the world looks hope- 
lessly formless and unmanageable. 
The old global battles between various 
-isms and -ocracies, which (in Western 
eyes) dominated most of the 20th 
century, have ended. We are left with 
a world without an operator's manu- 
al; a world without political heroes. 

Foreign events appear more con- 
fusing than ever, one damned thing af- 
ter another. The peoples of the world. 
Like the inhabitants of Sleeping Beau- 
ty's castle, have woken from their 
CokJ Ww trance and resumed their own 
interrupted business, for good or for 
evil. Some quarrels which bad seemed 
hopelessly tangled - the Middle East, 
South Africa - have begun to solve 
themselves. In some cases (Palestine), 


they have immediately begun to tan- 
gle themselves again. Elsewhere, na- 
tional and tribal enmities and ambitions 
which had been anaesthetised by big 
power politks for decades- Yugoslavia, 
Chechnya, Afganistan - have sprung 
brutally back to life. 

Attempts to fabricate over-arching 
patterns - Islam versus the West; 
Asian values versus western democra- 
tic values - can be more misleading 
than helpful There is no monolithic Is- 
lamic movement against the West, 
more a series of loosely-connected as- 
sertions of national and religious iden- 
iity. Asian values are remarkably 
similar to all other early-period, tooth- 
and-claw, capitalist values. For Singa- 
pore or Taiwan 1996, read Manchester 
or Pittsburgh, circa 1896. The relatively 
mature Asian boom economy, Japan, 
is already beginning lo behave more like 
a western consumerist country. 

Without offering too many hostages 
to fortune, some trends are reasonably 
predictable. Global warming and pop- 
ulation increases will make food 
scarcer, competition from the nearly- 
developed world (and the burden of our 
own ageing populations) will make sus- 
tained growth harder for the west; the 
shrinking of the globe will make the 
squalor and corruption of the Third 
World harder to ignore, bringing im- 
migrants. drugs, even new diseases, to 
our doorsteps. 

All these issues have one thing in 
common: they erode the distinction be- 
tween domestic and foreign events. If 
there is one useful, unifying theory 
about the way the world will turn in the 
next 10 years, or the next 50 years, it 
Is this. There will be a whirlpool of con- 



John Lichfield 

Chief Foreign Writer 

dieting trends and forces setting Glob- 
alism in its various forms against Na- 
tionalism in its various forms. 

The world is becoming smaller, 
more interdependent but everywhere, 
it seems, politics is becoming more in- 
ward-looking. Economic fashion and 
technological advance are tearing 
down barriers between nations. At the 
same rime, the end of the Cold Wbr has 
produced a surge of nationalism and 
national introspection. 

At their most exaggerated the glob- 
alists predict the collapse or margin- 
alisation of the nation state; even the 
death of democracy. The future, they 
say, belongs to a cosmopolitan elite of 
creative but ruthless technologically- lit- 
erate individuals and mnlti-aatiacal cor- 
porations who wall evade national 
controls, taxes and politics. 

Some of this will happen. But we 
should be cautious. Paul Krngman, the 
US economist, offers a voice for com- 
mon sense. “The big questions about 
trade and technology are a bit like glob- 
al warming. The principle is not in 
doubt, but it is a question of scale." 


The global theorists also tend to ig- 
nore an old. truism: every action has a 
reaction. The backlash against global- 
ism is already under way in the west, 
and from a surprising quarter. The mar- 
ket idolatry of the 1980s was associat- 
ed with radical Reaganism and 
Thatdiereim. In the 1990s, open mar- 
kets have become centrist orthodoxy 
- a centrepiece of both Blairism and 
Clintonism. 

In the west, the visible and strident 
resistance to free market ideology is 
coming not from the left but the far- 
right: Goldsmithism and Lepeanism in 
Europe; Perotism and Buchananism in 
the US. These may seem like margin- 
al forces now bnl they contain seeds of 
a potentially, powerful demagogic na- 
tional -conservative reaction against 
globalism, maybe even against aspects 
of modernism, in the next 10 to 20 years. 

Both Perot and Goldsmith have 
made fortunes as international busi- 
nesanen - in Perot's case benefiting es- 
pecially from the barrier-busting new 
technologies. And yet both now pre- 
sent themselves as patriotic protec- 
tionists. Meanwhile Rupert Murdoch's 
media empire - the paramount expo- 
nent and beneficiary of globalism -en- 
courages editorial policies which 
preach often jwty nationalism. The two 
forces, globalism and nationalism, not 
colliding but cynically colluding. 

Efforts to respond to the new glob- 
alism by establishing supranational, 
regional or global political structures, 
are not to Mr Murdoch’s liking. They 
are, in any case, frustrated (with me par- 
tial exception of the EU) by the absence 
of any real regional or global con- 
stituency in support of democratic 


transfer of power from nation states. 
In the face of the forces transforming 
the world, the forces for democracy, 
pluralism and fair competition hayetnot 
yetgot their shoes on. 

The unappealing choice we fade is 
a world dominated and slyly raanmu- . 
la ted by Rupert- Murdoch and BflJ 
Gates or their successors; or, maybe, 
a series of nations cantroHedall toovis- 
iblyby the 13ms of Pat Buchanan or 
John Redwood. Most unappealing of 
all issotne form of coalition between 
the two: a globe controlled tmdemoo- 
ratically by a commercial oligarchy, dis- 
guised at national level by an array of 
jingoistic illusions and sideshows. 

"Here is a related paradox. If all the 
above is a quarter true, the distinction 
between domestic news and -foreign 
news wfl] .shrink in die next ten to 20 
years. And yet almost all news organ- 
isations in the west -in Britain, in the 
US. on the continent -are drawing back 
from foreign reporting, squeezing 
costs, responding to introspective na- 
tional moods. 

The Independent, which made its 
name partly on the quality of its for- 
eign coverage, has also been forced to 
cut bade. Biff we remain committed to 
a substantial body of reporting on the 
world. The alternative would be a kind 
of journalistic disfunction, in which we 
dwell on the sound and fury sur- 
rounding national symptoms, but offer 
fade deep reportage or analysis of glob- 
al analogies, solutions or causes. 'MU 
the Internet fill the gap? Can it replace 
the kind of enterprising and informed 
journalism coiled from our efforts in 
the last ten years which fill other parts 
of these special pages? 
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Where we have been - and where we will go 




The volume of foreign 
exchange traded in London 
has quadrupled from $115 bil- 
lion each day in 1986 to $464 
billion today. It has expanded 
much mare rapidly than world 
trade, which has grown from 
$2,090 billion to $5,200 billion. 
As deregulation and liberalisation 
have become the new orthodoxy, 
financial markets have exploded 
around the world. London has 
been a beneficiary of that process, 
as the world’s premier currency 
exchange. But the EU is planning 
a single currency, and Britain may 
not be part of it. Will the 
pound still exist in 2006? 


There were twelve members 
of the European Community 
ten years ago. Now it is called 
the European Union and has 15 
members. Ten years from now, it 
will probably have grown to in- 
clude Cyprus, Malta, Poland, Hun- 
gary and the Czech Republic and, 
quite possibly, Slovakia and Slove- 
nia. We could be part of a 20- 
state megalith, stretching from the 
Atlantic to the Carpathians with 
nearly 450 million citizens. But 
depending on political events in 
Britain, it is conceivable that the 
EU may have lost a member state 
by then. In ten years time, 
will we still be members? 


The world was full of nuclear 
weapons ten years ago. Cruise 
missiles had been recently de- 
ployed in Europe, and disarma- 
ment was a big issue. Since then 
agreements between Washington 
and Moscow have removed short- 
range and medium range weapons, 
and cut long range weapons to a 
fraction of their levels at the height 
of the Cold War. Nuclear war in 
Europe seems unthinkable. But 
other nations have moved ahead 
with plans to acquire nuclear 
weapons, notably in the Middle 
EasL In ten years' time, will 
there be no nuclear weapons 
- or new nuclear powers? 


There were two superpowers 
in 1986: the United States of 
America, and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. The latter has 
gone; the former is now the sole 
superpower. But the US is finding 
it hard to get to grips with life af- 
ter the Cold War, and to define its 
new roie. Some in the US want 
the country to retrench, and get 
on with its own problems. The 
cost of military strength is rising 
exponentially. Russia is regroup- 
ing. And other countries, like Chi- 
na, are gaining in influence and 
military power Will America 
still be the sole superpower 
in ten years' time? 


There were 4.9 billion peo- 
ple In the world ten years 
ago. Now, there are about 5.8 bil- 
lion. Of that, 3.5 billion live in - 
Asia. The population of China . ; 
atone rose from 1.1 bitlion-to 1.2 
billion, that of India from 0.8 fall- - 
lion to 1 billion. But the fastest 
rate of change is in Africa, which 
wall go from 0.5 billion a decade ; . 
ago to a billion in 2006. Europe 
accounts for 0.7 billion people, . . 
and that will barely change be- 
tween now and 2d06, By 2006, 
it is estimated that there will 
be 6.7 billion people la the - 
world. 





There were two Germanies 
ten years ago: the German De- 
mocratic Republic (East Germany) 
and the Federal German Republic 
(West Germany). Some people 
(notably Margaret Thatcher) pre- 
ferred it that way. But now there is 
one, the biggest state in the Euro- 
pean Union. Helmut Kohl was 
Chancellor in 1986; he still is, a 
man who sees his country's future 
as a member of the European 
Union. It is economically powerful, 
but politically weak, and struggling 
to come to terms with unity. 1 n 
the next ten years, will the 
new Germany emerge as the 
dominant state in Europe? 


There were 41 major 
conflicts underway 10 years 
ago. That represented a steady 
increase in the number of wars 
since 1800. But we had reached 
the top of the gradient, both in 
terms of the numbers of wars, and 
their potential destructiveness. In 
the last decade, for the first time 
since Napoleon, we have been 
going downhill. Now, there are 30 
major conflicts underway, with 
warfare increasingly a matter of lo- 
cal strife - however bloody that 
may be. But peace is still elusive 
in Bosnia, in the Middle East, in 
Northern Ireland. Will we go 
back to war? 


In 1986 the paramount 
leader of China was Derig 
Xiaoping, aged 82. In 1996, 
the paramount leader of China is 
Deng Xiaoping aged 92. Some 
things don't mange. But many 
things in China have changed in 
the last ten years. The prosperity 
and freedoms of urban Chinese (in 
ail things but politics) have grown 
hugely. More is likely to change in 
near future. President Jiang Zemin 
is positioned to take over power 
when Deng dies; but the memory 
of Tiannanmen Square, when 
democracy was crushed just seven 
years ago, is still vivid. Can 
China change peacefully? 


The cost of a transatlantic 
telephone call has halved in 
ten years, from £3. to £1.48 for 
a five minute phone call from the 
UK to the US. Communication has 
transformed the world In a 
decade. In 1986 there were 410 
million telephone linesJn the 
world; now there are 690 million. 
New technology keeps the mo- 
mentum up: in 1986 there were 
700,000 mobile phones in the 
world; now there are 87 million. 
Ten years ago there were 2,308 . 
connections to the Internet; in 
1996 there are 13 million, and 
growing. How many internet * 
connections in 2006? 


There were 159 UN members’ 
m 1986. Since then, the number 
has skyrocketed: there -werel85~ - 
UN members as of February . 
1996. Some are old countries that 
have joined the UN; most are new 
nations emerging from the break- 
ups multinational states: Arme- . 

• • . ma, Azerbaijan, Bosnia,' Croatia, 

the Czech Republic, Eritrea,- Esto- 
nia, Georgia, Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzs- 
tan, Latvia, Lithuania, • - •. 

Macedonia, Moldova, Slovakia, 
Slovenia, Tajikistan, Turkmenistan 
and Uzbekistan have all emerged 
(or re-emerged) in . the last decade. 

• Will nationalism create more ' 
new nations out -of old? . ' 
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Light at the end of the Eurotunnel fiasco 


your ears, waking up in Paris,^^ 
to collect, no airport transfer to be 
arranged. Alternatively families beein- 
ning the long trek to an August carn£ 
T *H8 faphday in the South of France can 
smpfy drive on to Le Shuttle in Kent 
free from the hassles of a ferry book- 
ing or the children getting seasick. That 
• c ™ e ^ Tu MeI - it’s a very good thing. 

ine benefits to customers, busi- 
nesses, and the economy of a tunnel 
under the sea seem obvious: choice, 
convenience, competitive cross-Chan- 
nel travel prices. And the cultural sym- 
bolism of a land Unk between our intro- 
verted island and the Continent is 
welcome, too. 

But contrary to customers’ and 
investors’ intuitions, the operating 
company Eurotunnel has been a finan- 
cial disaster zone. Building the tunnel 
took two years longer than planned and 
cost double its original budget. Stuck 
with debts it oon/d not afford to service, 
Eurotunnel has settled another com- 
plex financial deal with its creditors this 

a week, to keep the company afloat. 
if How could something so self-evi- 
dently useful be such a commercial fail- 
ure? Eurotunnel is a bad advertise- 
ment, both to voters and investors, for 
the Government's Nineties version of 
privatisation: the Private F inanc e Ini- 
tiative. If this is what happens every 


time we turn vital infrastructur e pro- 
jects over to the private sector, we 
might as well give up now. Investors 
won’t get burnt twice. 

But look at it differently. Though a 
commercial nightmare now, the Chan- 
nel Tunnel should prove an iwirwgiw* 
economic success in the long rum Even 
with hindsight it was better done pri- 
vately than publicly. And though the 
Eurotunnel example r ~* n never, 
should never, be replicated, it is a valu- 
able lesson for both gover nme n t s and 
private investors of thehenefts and Hm- 
its of private infrastructure investment. 

The bottom line is that the tunnel 
was worth building. People will use iL 
If we ever get round to building a high- 
speed rail link, even more people and 
businesses will travel under the s ea . 
With the ferry companies now starting 
to consolidate and reduce the numb er 
of sa il i ng s, the tunnel is likely to 
become a veritable gold min e. 

Part of the problem for Eurotunnel 
has been that private investors are 
unwilling to operate over such long hori- 
zons. Had those shareholders and cred- 
itor banks known at the start of the pro- 
ject quite how long bunding would 
take, how much it would cost, and how 
slow the returns would be, they would 
probably never have invested the rash 
And we would have no tmwirf today. 

The fact that OUT q^ f i ne ntal link 

exists at all is testimony to the over-opti- 
mism of those determined to get it built 
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whatever die cost Small shareholders in 
particular feel peeved. But h is hard to 
feel too sorry for them. In the short 
term, they took a risk. In the long term 
it will pay off if only they have the 
patience to stick around. In feet, it could 
yet prove a needed lesson in long-ter- 
mism for our inconstant private share- 
owners and financiers. 

Moreover, it is exactly the kind of 
project that should be privately 
financed, ibe problem with many of 
the projects that fall under the Private 
Finance Initiative is that they are 
merely ways for the Government to 
shift its own capital spending today for- 


ward into immeasurable (and possibly 
more expensive) current costs tomor- 
row. A privately financed new hospital 
saves the taxpayer the money needed 
to build a public (me in the short term, 
but costs us as the NHS trust rents the 
budding back year by year. 

Not so the Channel Tunnel. The 
eventual customers who pay the final 
price for the investment are the trav- 
elling public, rather than the govern- 
ment So private investors can recoup 
their money without placing huge 
unanticipated burdens on the taxpayer. 

More important the tunnel would 
have been even more expensive and 


even further delayed had it been pub- 
lidy paid for. The fact that private 
money was involved proved a big incen- 
tive to get the job done faster and con- 
tain costs - far more of an incentive 
than if taxpayers' money had been at 
stake. The tension between the banks, 
Eurot un nel’s shareholders, and the 
contracted companies who carried out 
the digging had far more impact on the 
eventual bill and completion date than 
a few officials and politicians com- 
plaining from Whitehall could ever 
have done. The entire point of using 
private finance rather than public 
finance to pay for these kinds of pro- 
jects is to give the companies involved 
stronger incentives to do the work welL 
By making them bear some of the risk 
if projects over-run, we reduce the 
chance of it happening in the first place. 

In fact die real failing of the Chan- 
nel Tunnel project was that it didn't dis- 
tribute the risks and the incentives 
properly. Transferring the risk from the 
taxpayer to Eurotunnel, its sharehold- 
ers and its creditors, rather missed the 
point. The private companies who 
needed to bear risks and be given 
incentives were the ones doing the dig- 
ging: the contractors. Instead, the con- 
tractors drove the project from the 
start, set it up on their terms and paid 
almost nose of the cost of completing 
late or going over budget. No wonder 
Eurotunnel got into trouble. 

Bui we should be optimistic about the 


future of privately financed infrastruc- 
ture. Whenever great engineering pro- 
jects are bunched they run up against 
new obstacles. Unexpected technical 
problems arise and arc resolved, and 
human knowledge is furthered as a 
result. The next "time we do it better. 
The same is true of financial structur- 
ing. The first great privately financed 
infrastructure projects were bound to 
have teething troubles. But the mure we 
learn from The Eurotunnel fiasco, the 
better wc will do it next time. 


The trouble with 
boys and science 

H ave you ever wondered why there 
arc so few women scientists? 
According to the deputy director gen- 
eral of the Engineering Employers’ 
Federation, women who give their 
daughters dolls rather than Lego sets 
arc to blame. 

Nonsense. There's nothing amiss 
between girls and science in those early 
years. Girls do better than boys at every 
science other than physics - and it won’: 
be long before they catch up there too. 
The trouble is that teenage girls are put 
off by the pustule-checked malcncss of 
the science lab, and the machismo of 
engineering. The fault lies with science, 
not with girls and their mothers. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


East German 
history a bad 
guide to EMU 

Sin David Miller (letter, 7 Octo- 
ber) believes that the initial de- 
cline of the East German economy 
' . ' . ' after unification was due to mone- 

tary union with West Germany, 
and deduces from this presuppoa- 
that EMU would lead to mass 
* unemployment •, 

I sincerely hope that Mr Miller’s 
letter is an example of the famous 
English sense of humour which I 
lsV foil to understand due to the 

— legendary Teutonic lack of same. 

Can he really be serious in teOing us 
that the East German economy was 
once “thriving? under socialism? 

The bankruptcy of the East 
German economy was one of the 
reasonsfbc the collapse of its . 
government, and the economy was 

hard^curre^ West Gentian loans. 

People indeed did have jobs, 
because in an econotoy not worried 
by free-market considerations it . 
apparently did not matter if a . 

. .. product was manufactured for 

1 ,000 marks and sold for 500. Only 
after unification did the full extent 
of the disastrous state of the 
.. economy become known. 

Although the standard of living 
has not reached West German levels 
yet, today East Germany boasts 
some of the most hi-tech car 

I . factories in the world and a 

’ l£glil ^plecomirumications infrastructure 
I* , u iif - ■ . ‘..-'i^superiortoWestGennanstandards. 

* The only valid economic 
objection against the introduction 
of the West mark in East Germany 
is the fact that for political rather 
than economic reasons, one East 
mark was exchanged for one West • 
., mark, while the realistic market 

rate was 1 to 7 or even less. And X 
challenge your reader to find many 
East Germans who wish back the. 
pre-West-mark East Germany. 

Sometimes I wonder why -with • 
the notable exception of the 
Independent and Radio 4— the 
things I read and hear in the British 
news media about Germany bear so 
little resemblance to the coontry I 
i 1,/VlM. left six months ago to set up 
«•!«»' til business here (which I did because 

flllf * ' * the UK indeed offers many benefits 

it ought to be proud of and preserve 
agains t any EU o n sla u ghts). 

Dr WOLFGANGHERRUNGER 

Bath 

Sin David Miller’s thoughtful letter 
compares EMU with the 

7 unification of the enrrencies of 

1 £Easi and West Germany. 

\jThere is less similarity than he 
l i : * ■: '/suggests. The currencies were . 

unified at a rate of one West mark. 

. to one East mark. AJnore realistic 

. rate would have been 1 to 5, 

' : « ' perhaps 1 to 10. EMU waihapp® 

l "“. . with existing exchange rates. If these 

: are wrtmg the damage has already 

been done. They are not. in any case, 

• l - 5 - ; jo far wrong -the currency markets 

don’t allow them to be. Black 

\ . \ifetfajesday happened when cuneoty 

>:— i: : misalignment was minuscule 

■ , oennpared with the overvaluation ot 




!. 1 * >♦*: 


As Mr Mifler points ont. East 
■ Germany had been an isolated 
economy. This is not the case for 
‘ EU economies. The UK exports 

■ between a quarter and a third of 
what it produces, importing about 
the same amount About half of 

this trade is with the EU-This is 
fairly typical of EU member states. 

Ii is precisely by avoiding the 
tong-term damage done by 
^treuw overvaluation that EMu 
‘ will confer its greatest benefit. 

, .NIGELROPER ■ 

London SE17 
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Women get a raw 
.deal at Trust 

Sin I write with reference to the 
letters of Lord Kitchener and John 
Wilks and of Lesley Webb 
regarding the govern ance of the - 
National Thist ^ and 7 October). 1 
fully endorse the views of Lesley 
Webb. . 

. As a life member of theTrust for 
almost 30 years, whose intention 
has been to bequeath my modest 
estate loff I attended its annual 
general meeting for the first time a 
couple of years ago. I was 
concerned by the masculinity 

exhibited by the senior officeisof 

the “Bust* and shocked by the sense 

ofbostflityto those ordinary 


from die floor. “Paternal” and 
“patronising” are modest terms in 

describing that occasion. 

I have not yet received the most ■ 

recent annual report I imagine, 

however, that the pattera of 
bequests varies little from year to 
yean 70 percent ofbeqnestsof 
££500 and over reported in fee . 
1993/94 report came from women- . 
Lesley Webb’s“great and good” 
were scarcely represented m the 1st. 

I note that more than 25 per cent 
of both ejected and nominated 
members to the Trust’s council are 
womenrin contrast, women 
represent fewer than IQ per cent of 
the executive committee. At the 
meeting! attended, the only 
wo man senior officer was the head 
of personnel. Thus, the Thist 
I apparently conforms to the 
stereotype masculine organisation 
in which the token woman 

departmental head is put in charge . 
of that part of the organisation’s 
activity perceived by top , 
manag ement as **a suitable job for a < 
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Private view of Giacometti 


woman”. Like Lesley Webb, I have 
cast my vote for the motion. I fear, 
however, that we ordinary 
members will have little influence 
on an executive committee which 
contains only half of the elected 
members of council and which is 
dominated by persons who are not 
elected members of its council. 
JOHNTHEAKSTONE 
Blackburn , Lancashire 


Time for honest 
political debate 

SirrYon have invited views on the 
difficulties facing politicians in their 
treatment by the media (Letter 
from the Editor, 5 October). 

The run-op to an election is a 
feverish time. We saefly cannot _ 
expect too much honest debate just 
at the moment 

But bow did we get here? We lack 
leaders who are confident in 
themselves, and confident enough 
to allow disagreement and differing 
points ofview to be heard. The 
media woiddnot be able to have the 
fun Ihey do now with the famous 
alleged ^spHts” if internal debate 
were regarded with benign maturity 
instead of panic. Similarly, if leaders 
commanded respect and won 
loyalty, even the most self-indulgent 
of critics would gain little support 
trying to nndennine that leadership 
through destructive criticism. 

It is a case of M do as you would be 
done by”. Straightforward, 
reasonable, capable leadership 
cannot be portrayed as 

anthnritananigmj timid vacillation. 


j or "‘followership,” deserves to be 
| exposed forwbat it is. My 
grandfather used to look for three 
qualities in politicians: honesty, 
competence and conviction 
(intellectual, not criminal). When 
be found politicians bereft of any of 
the above qualities, he really began 
to worry. 

We haven't reached that stage 
i yet There must still be many 
sincere and decent people left in all 
I parties. But to the winner of the 
! next election, the spoils: a chance 
tony to set the agenda, to avoid 
dancing constantly to the media’s 
tune , and to be honest about what 
can realistically be achieved in a 
medium-size developed country at 
the end of the 20th century. 
STEFAN STERN 
London SW12 


Antidote to 
paracetamol 

Sin As a doctor working in accident 
and emergency, paracetamol 
overdoses are the bread and butter 
of my weekends, along with drunks 
and rorained ankles. As Dr 
Geoffrey Brandon says (Letters, 7 
October), the vast majority do not 
come to any lasting harm. This is 
often by hick alone. 

Those who overdose feel 
perfectly well for 48 hours or so. 
After this time, it is too late to give 
the antidote effectively - the barm 

to the liver has been done, and may 
be irreversible if it is severe enough. 
We need an education programme 
to encourage “impulsive" 

overdosers to sees advice during 


Sir: Yes, let us have TV debates 
(leading article, 8 October). But 
not just Major, Blair and Ashdown 
- we are electing a team, not a 
president 

Let us have Clarke, Brown and 
i Bruce debating the economy, 
Howard, Straw and Beilh on crime; 
Rifland, Cook and Campbell on 
foreign policy. Add education and 
health, and you have six debates 
over the three-week campaign; not 
too many, surely? 

They could be shared between 
BBC and ITV and would be the 
high points of the campaign, 
requiring something more 
substantial than soundbites and 
picture opportunities. We should 
be satisfied with nothing less. 

Dr JOHN CAMPBELL 

London Wll 


overdosers to seek advice during 
this period, assuming that they have 
decided they do not want to die. 

For reasons I can only guess at, 
inclusion of the oral anti dole, 
methionine. wiO never catch on. A 
ampler measure would be to sell 
paracetamol only in packs of eight 
(the maximum safe daily dosage) 
rather than hundreds at a time. Of 
course, people could trail round 
several shops or pharmacies and 
pick up enough to harm 
themselves, but it might deter 
impulsive cases, of self-harm 

As Dr Brandon says, they might 
“Smmly overdose on something 
else . Those intent on harming 
themselves will always find away. 
Bui should this really deter us from 
attempting to tighten up 
1 paracetamol? 

Dr ED WALKER 
Sheffield 
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Sin Dr Brandon of the Paracetamol 
Information Centre (letter, 7 
October) is disingenuous. Many 
(perhaps most) of the people who 
overdose on prescription or over- 
the-counter drugs do nor intend to 
kail themselves; their wish is to 
provoke medical intervention so that 
someone will take some notice of 
them and their problems. Complete 
recovery from the overdose is what 
they hope for and expect. 

SIMON GAZELEY 
Bath 

Small comfort 

Sin In Jane 1995 1 travelled on a 
train which was over an hour late 
arriving at Euston. I claimed under 
the Passengers Charter and was 
awarded a voucher for £10. Early 
this year, in similar circumstances, I 
was awarded a voucher for £5. On 1 
September I was on another train 
arriving over an hour late al 
Euston. In answer to my claim I 
have just received vouchers for £3. 

Is this what is meant by bringing ! 
down the rate of inflation, and 
should I feel good about it? 

CUVE BARKER 
Hinckley, Leicestershire 

Fragrant fields 

Sir: Organic fertiliser doesn't have 
to be smelly (letters, 7 October). 
Animal manure which has been 
processed in a biogas digester loses 
its smell gives off useful energy 
and loses nothing of its fer tilisin g 
ability -in foci It is improved. 

Every time I pass a smelly pig farm 
I think the smell represents profit 
the fanner is missing. Perhaps 
there should be a tax on smell. 

EG MATTHEWS 
Wimbome, Dorset 


A dairy farmer 
appeals for help 

Sir For the moment the BSE 
disaster is not making the 
headlines. I would like to give 
people an insight into how it has 
affected me and my family and 
many like us, to see if there is 
anyone who can help us out of this 
nightmare. 

I run a herd of 120 cows and 
produce 700,000 litres of milk per 
year. My farm is rented and we 
have borrowed heavily to make the 
facilities as comfortable for the 
cows as we can afford. 

Our milk production is restricted 
by a quota system. In 1984 our 
quota allocation was 37,000 litres 
approximately, which was a 1 0 per 
cent cut on what we produced m 
the years preceding. Since then we 
have been cut another 10 percent 
in various lots. This seems crazy, 
for as a nation we are not self- 
sufficient in daily products. 

If you want to produce more, you 
have to buy or lease in more quota. 
We have always leased, not being in 
a position to buy. In the last two 
years the price has gone up to an 
average of about 12p per litre per 
year. Thisvear, because of the huge 
backlog of caws waiting to be culled 
but still giving milk - on BSE 
grounds they are not permitted to 
be used for meat because of their 
age - the price has reached 1 7.5p 
average. This price is totally 
uneconomic but has to he paid just 
to stay in business. Our average 
milk price is 25p a litre. If we over- 
produce wc are fined 31p a litre, 
but the milk is still sold and used by 
thc dairy companies. 

The outcome of (his is that we 
will have to cull 50 cows. These 
cows would have had several years 
of productive life ahead of them. 
Also, our young bull calves are 
being slaughtered at between 4 and 
20 days old, for which we arc paid 
£90 per calf. This all goes 
completely against what we are 
about in farming. We farm because 
we love the countryside and the 
lending of animals. 

I went into farming to continue 
from my father what I thought was 
a worthwhile job to produce 
wholesome food. My father went 
into it because he as a prisoner in 
Burma had always been hungry. We 
arc desperate for a wav forward. 

TIM EDWARDS 
Burford, Oxfordshire 


What we should 
call Diana 

Sir: In her article on Diana, 
Princess of Wales (27 September) 
Ann Treneman follows others in 
using the non-existent title of 
King Mother in relation to Ihe 
Princess. I have even seen this 
invention in a hook by a 
supposedly knowledgeable writer. 
I assume someone has 
misinterpreted the title of the 
present Queen Mother. 

A queen mother is a widowed 
queen whose offspring, male or 
female, is the current sovereign. 
Diana, following precedents here 
and abroad, could be styled 
Princess Mother, but she could . 
never be Queen Mother without 
fust being a queen. 

MICHAEL ABLE Y 
Chester 

Sir. If as Ben Pimloit suggests (3 
October) the Queen tends towards 
the left in politics, I presume that 
wc can expect to bear shortly that 
Tony Blair is now in favour of the 
abolition of the monarchy. 

KEITH FLETT 
London N17 
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Life, liberty 

and the 
purchase of 
influence 


Sleazy dealings 
at the top? 
Cash-for- 
questions in the 
Commons? 

Such behaviour 
is small beer 
compared to 
America, where 
the stupendous 
costs of 
campaigning 
have turned the 
entire political 
system into a 
machine driven 
and controlled 
by money. By 
John Lichfield 


T he scene is Chicago 
during the Democ- 
ratic convention in 
July. Robert Rubin, 
the US Treasury 
Secretary, is having lunch with 
a couple of dozen of the biggest 
wheels in Wall Street The busi- 
nessmen are paying $10,000 a 
head for the right to eat chicken 
with the man who prints the 
dollar bills. 

There is nothing wrong with 
that. Mr Rubin is not soliciting 
the cash for himself. He wants 
the money for his boss. Presi- 
dent Bill Clinton, (o help to give 
him another four years in the 
White House. The legal limit 
on individual donations to a 
presidential campaign is $1,000. 
Rubin is asking each lunch 
guest for 10 times this amount 
But there is nothing wrong 
with that either. The money is 
not for President Clinton's 
campaign - not exactly. It is 
going towards a tangle of other 
Democratic Party activities 
which are designed to help re- 
elect President Clinton without 
ever mentioning his name. 

A senior Democratic Party 
official stands up and bails the 
Treasury Secretary as the 
“greatest fund-raiser in the his- 
tory of the planet'’ Then he 
adds with a grin: “Of course, by 
law. Bob can’t raise a dollar." 
Then he asks the Wall Street 
giants for even more money... 

Such quaint rituals are being 
enacted all over America this 
election year. In truth, some- 
thing of the kind goes on in 
every US slate on every day of 
every year. American politics 


have become a perpetual- 
motion, money-raising 
machine. It is calculated that a 
US senator must raise an aver- 
age of $15,000 on each day of 
his six-year term to assemble 
enough cash to stand for re- 
election. 

The spasm of sleaze allega- 
tions afflicting the British body 
politic inevitably prompts sug- 
gestions that we are heading 
the American way. The differ- 
ences between the two political 
systems are immense but there 
are many useful warnings and 
lessons in the US experience. 

In some respects, our politi- 
cians are more ethically chal- 
lenged than America's. Some of 
the recent UK cases of sleaze 

- cash -for-parli ament ary-ques- 

tions, for instance - sound 
crudely corrupt to US ears. 
Straightforward graft, in the 
sense of individual enrichment, 
is now fairly rare in US federal 
politics (though not unknown 
at state level). Even the kind of 
multiple dioreterrships legally 
enjoyed by some British MPs 
would be unethical on Capitol 
HilL The limit on a US con- 
gressman's earnings outside 
politics is $20,040 (£12,625). 
The worst excesses of personal 
greed - such as lobbyist-funded 
holidays for senators and the 
pillaging of permanent, inter- 
est-fine loans from the con- 
gressional bank and post office 

- have been swept away. 

On the other hand, the entire 
US campaign-financing system 
is now so permeated by big 
money (and the access ana 
favours big money can buy) that 
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an outsider finds it difficult to 
see the moral, or logical, dis- 
tinction between the legal and 
illegal. The most obvious lesson 
from the American experience 
is a depressing one. Money in 
politics is like ram on an old 
roof. It will always find a way 
through. Last year’s repairs 
tend to become next year’s 
weaknesses. 


I 


n one sense, there is 
nothing new in all this. 
Joseph Kennedy, 
responding to yet 
another request for 
money to bale out his son's 
2960 presidential campaign, is 
said to have responded: “Jack, 
I don’t min d buying you a vic- 
tory, but Tm damned if 1 can 
afford a landslide.” 

However, the real surrender 
of US politics to money began 
in the laic 1960s and 1970s with 
the proliferation of campaign 
advertising on television. 
Before that it was a politician’s 
choice whether he was corrupt 
or noL After that, the compul- 
sion to raise ever larger sums of 
cash sucked almost everyone 
into a corrupting system. 

Here is a huge difference 
with Britain. During the gen- 
eral election campaign next 
year, as your favourite pro- 
gramme is delayed for the 17lh 
time that week, grit your teeth 
and give thanks for the Party 
Political Broadcast Despair- 
ing efforts are being made to 


introduce- -a similar system of 
public access -to television m the 
US and to ban, or limit cash- 
eating campaign ads. But pre- 
vious attempts to go this xoute 
hive fallen 1 foul of the' First 
“free speech'’ Amendment to 
the Constitution, as interpreted 
by the Supreme Court' 1 : 

US politicians are essentially 
entrepreneurs who raise their 
own funds without much help 
from their parties (although 
this is changing a little). As the 
cost of campaigning has soared 
($6m for the average Senate 
race) the relationship between 
the candidate and his con- 
stituency has been bent out of 
shape. 

Consider, say, the plight of 
Congressman X, who faces a 
decision on whether to support 
such and such a development 
by the Nimby Corporation, a 
regular benefactor. Focus 
groups tell him that 20 per 
cent of his district is fiercely 
opposed. But the Nimby Cor- 
poration, and its like, provide 
him with the money that allows 
him to bombard 100 per cent of 
his electorate with self-justify- 
ing television ads at the next 
elect ion. Which way does he 
vote? It was political logic of 
this kind, writ large, which 
destroyed the Clintons’ admit- 
tedly clumsy efforts to push 
public health care through the 
US congress in 1993-4. 

Campaigners for reform 
argue that the system can never 


be cleaned up unless the cost of 
campaigning is reduced" (just as 
drug smuggling will continue as 
long as people use drugs). Facts 
are- on their side. - -Several • 
attempts have been made to 
tighten : tlte:iules siilca r :liie'. 
Whtergate scandal of the 1970s. 
Most were still-born. A -few 
were enacted. But the politi- 
cians and parties who passed 
the laws immediately found 
ways of by-passing them. 

Since 1974 it has been illegal 
for any individual or corpora- 
tion to give more than $L00Q to 
a presidential candidate. Simi- 
lar limits exist for congressional 
and state campaigns. The 
restrictions produced a boom in 
political action committees, 
whose sole purpose is to fond 
and influence politicians. There 
are 3,882 PACs now registered 
with the federal government. 
Since their activities were at 
least in the open and their 
accounts published, their rise 
was originally regarded as an . 
improvement on the old traffic 
in . dollar bills in .plain 
envelopes. But growing con- 
cern about PAC influence pro- 
duced new restrictions. 

In recent years large corpo- 
rate cheques have begun to 
Sow into something called “soft 
money", which escapes all lim- 
its. This was the kina of money 
being raised by Treasury Sec- 
retary Rubin at his $10,000-a- 
plate lunch in Chicago. In 
theoiy, the cash goes to the 


political parties, not to individ- 
ual candidates. It is then dis- 
tributed at state level, suppos- 
edly for use in “soft" electoral 
operations such as administra- 
tion, promoting the party line 
on the pressing issues of the day- 
or getting out the vote. In prac- 
tice, the vast amounts of soft 
money raised by each main 
party - up to $15 Dm this year- 
suggests that much of it perco- 
lates to other uses. ‘ 

seemTtcrfeel that it is money 
well spent. US telecommuni- 
cations firms have given $4.6m 
in “soft” money this year, 
equally split between the par- 
ties. AT&T alone has given 
$743,000. The tobacco industry 
has also given $4.6m - mostly 
to the Republicans. 

A further gaping 

loophole has been 
carved by a recent 
Supreme Court 
deefcion lifting lim- 
its on fund-raising by so-called 
“independent co mmi ttees.” 
These are one-issue organisa- 
tions which do not operate as 
part of a campaign but support 
individual candidates, often 
producing television ads on 
their behalf. The opportunities 
for abuse are boundless. Mean- 
while, the parties have mined 
more gold in the small print of 
the regulations. It turns out - as 
a final insult to common sense 
- that they can raise vast extra 


sums tcfchelp “monitor” their 
own enforcement of the fund- 
rules:: 

point is not that all US 
in thrall id lob- 
The noint is that cam- 
paign contributions give special 
interests su& an octopoid grip 
on the system that it has 
become nes^o impossible to 
pass any radical or intricate 
piece of legislation on Capitol 
Hill. The Ctiriton liberal-lean- 
ing health-care plan foundered; 
but so -did most qf Newt Gin- 
grich right-leaning Contract 
with America. ' ' 

- The point is aot that there 
are no more honest men or 
women in American public fife. 
There are still many who play, 
fair or at least stickto the oMPf 
Tfcrari maxim: “If yoiu can’t 
take their money, screw their 
women, drink their wine and j 
still vote against them; you’re 
not firto'be in politic*." The ! 
point is that the system has ■ 
become such a relentless fund- . 
raising -treadmill that many 
potentially able players are 
withdrawing from the game, or 
refusing to join. 

Senator Bin Bradley of New 
Jersey, a thoughtful, dull poKti- * 
cian who retires this year, com- 
plains that money is gradually 
driving sense out of US politics. 
“Money is distorting our 
democracy. It not only deter- 
mines who wins, but often who , 
runs. If you've got a good idea ■ 
and $10,000 and I’ve got a ter- 
rible idea and $lm, I can con- 
vince people that the terrible 
idea is a gpod one.” 

in Britain, despite occasional 
personal lapses into venality, 
the system of financing politics 
has been, untD now, relatively 
transparent and dean. Big 
Business supported the Tories: 

Big Labour supported Labou^ 
Individuals are banned from 
spending more than paltry 
amounts on then campaigns in 
any case. Even without politi- 
cal ads on television, this is 
beginning to change. There is 
■ no limit on the amount British 
parties can spend at national or 
regional level, so long as indi- 
vidual ‘ candidates ate . not 
. named. The more professional 
campaign techniques intro- 
duced in the 1980s have 
increased the parties' desire 
for campaign cash. 

If US experience is anything 
to go by, we should be less wor- 
ried by the recent ugly exam- 
ples of personal greed and 
more worried by the arch-lob- 
byist Ian Greeris (perfectly 
legal) contributions to individ- 
ual and party election cam- 
paigns. Tnere’ is a difference 
between a generic party con- 
tribution from, say. Shell, and 
funds provided by a man who > 
boasts that be can fix specific 
problems for bis clients. 

A similar lesson, can b|Mfe 
learned from scandals in ItalyT^k 
France, Belgium and Japan. ■ 
Individual enrichment was part 
of the story in each case. But 
the big-league comiption 
involved corporate donations to 
party funds and electoral war- 
chests in return for specific or 
systematic favours. 

When special-interest cash 
invades campaign finances the 
democratic well is poisoned. 
Individual bribes corrupt but 
campaign-financing bribes 
corrupt absolutely. 



I hear what you’re saying but I’ll ignore it 



Miles 

Kington 

O ne of ibe most 

curious phrases that 
have emerged in 
common parlance in recent 
years is * I hear what you 
say”. 

What’s curious about it is 
that it sounds open and 
frank and honest, but it 
isn’t, because it doesn’t 
mean what it says. 

What it says is, “I am 
receiving whal you say 
through my ears.” 

It is the obvious answer 
lo the question put by, say, 
someone in a house who ' 
has been talking to his 


companion in the next 
room for five minutes and 
suddenly has a cold feeling 
that his companion can’t 
even hear him. Or a 
question put by someone in 
the back seat of a car who 
has a sudden suspicion that 
the driver has heard 
nothing she has said since 
she got in the back. 

So they ask, “Can you 
hear whal I am saying?" 

And the other person (if 
they can hear the question ) 
says: “Yes, I hear what yon 
say”. 

Bui that is not how the 
phrase is used in Britain 
today. It is used by-people 
who are close to each other 
physically and far apart in 
every other way. When one 
person says, “I hear what 
you say,” he means, “I hear 
what you say but I disagree 
with it so totally that I am 
not even going to bother 
considering iL In fact, I 
have already foigotlen it." 

This, unfortunately, is the 
way much modern debate is 
conducted, by exchanging 
chunks of pre-scripted 
ideas. A debate should 
consist of speakers listening 
to each other and 


considering each other’s 
arguments, and, quite 
possibly, changing their - 
minds. But is it ever like 
that? When politicians call ; 
for a national debate. Is 
that whaL they want? Is this - 
how Dole ana Clinton 
debate? Do you think one 
or other of them will ever 
nod thoughtfully and say, 
“Good point. Bill - 1 hadn't 
thought of that”, or “Gee, 
you're right Bob; you’ve 
changed my mind bn that 
one"? 

Of coarse not. Everyone 
hears what the other man . 
says. And then ignores it. 

Luckily, there are certain 
give-away phrases which 
betray the presence of the - 
process. In fact, English 
discussion is riddled with 
these phrases, phrases like 
“1 hear what you say”, all of 
which mean “I have 
courteously kept quiet while 
you were speaking, but I am 
about to ignore everything ■ 
you have just said, because 4: 
what I ■am about to say is 
the truth". 

Here is a working- fist of ' 
these phrases. If you hear ■ * 
more than five of them in a--' 
conversation, I suggest you. 


walk away from it. 

Especially if you yourself 
have uttered most of them. 

“Yes but..-.'" 

“That’s all very well 
but...” 

“That may well be so 
but..." 

“Yes, I catch your drift, 
but..." 

“I cdu see where you’re - 
heading but... “- 
- “I take on board what 
you say ” 

“Even assuming that to 
be the case..." 

“You may well be right 
but...” 

“With respect..’.” 

• “With the greatest 
respect..” 

“I see whatyou mean..." . 

“I see what you're getting 
■at;.."' • 

“I think I can see whaf :: 
.you’re driving at." 

“Nevertheless.^”’ ' 

“Notwithstanding... ” 

."Still and aUJ." - • ■ 
^Mulatto mutandis ..." 

.. .. “Other things being 
equal...” - - :- . 

. “So what you’re saying . ' 
is...” ' V 

“I take your point; but...” 

“The point, surely, is that 


^“W^musin) forget 

“What we have to 
remember is that..." 

“Wbat it all comes back 
to... 

“This doesn’t alter the 
fact that..." 

>^cM b TV°“ Sighl0f 

“wi« e e u d of the day...” 

-^Wliatits^"^ 1 

“In the real world..." 
nr,\ w “* cil point, you are 

only a stage away S t h e 

Posit ,0n in which people 

sasarW - " 

a, 

wajoreign, or second, 

aU ^ a bove e/notv 
phrases are more orfess . 
miervhun gcable and can be l 

uaed vmdiy and 

at almost any 
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The answer to the 
Irish question is 



•. Ml 
U 


T he situation in Northern 
Ireland is now about as 
serious as it has been at 
anytime this century. Every poL 
icy tried by successive British 
governments has failed. The 
occupation of Ireland failed 
and so did partition and Stor- 
mont. Internment without trial 
failed, and so did direct rule, 
and supergrass trials and 
Diplock courts and plastic bul- 
lets and strip searching and the 
1969 decision to send the 
troops in. Bach of these mea- 
sures has been hailed as a new 
start and each of them has 
ended in more bitterness, more 
violence and more deaths. 

Two years ago, three men- 
1” John Hume, Albert Reynolds 
^9pnd Gerry Adams -succeeded 
in achieving what no British 
\£| government had ever achieved, 
a genuine ceasefire. It trans- 
formed the atmosphere in 
Northern Ireland, bringing the 
communities together at grass- 
roots level. It brought in the 
Irish government and the 
American government and it 
opened the possibility of real 
talks. But the British govern- 
ment never allowed those tatire 
to take place. 

The Government raised 
obstacle after obstacle about 
whether the ceasefire was per- 
manent, whether the weapons 
would be decommission eu, and by delaying, it 
lost the best chance that we have bad for 
progress. The resumption of the bombing in 
Britain and now the latest explosion in the bar- 
racks in Northern Ireland is bringing back the 
pressure from the Unionists for more and more 
repressive measures. 

It should be dear, after the triumphalist 
march at Portadown in the summer and the 
intransigent statements made by Unionist 
leaders, that under no grcpmstances would the 
Unionists ever agree to sit round the table with 
( the nationalists with the serious intention of 
S^kve loping a new framework for the island. 
" The issue here is not between Catholic and 
Protestant as such, since both communities 
have suffered from unemployment as well as 
the ravages caused by the bombs. Nor is it 
about forcing the North into the South, 
because Sinn Esin know in their hearts that this 
cannot be done and the Republic has long ago 
given up on that idea. 



An historic 
opportunity 
forpeaee 
was bungled 
by the 

Government 
But there is 
stfilaway 
forward 


v. 


would release a huge peace div- 
idend - nriw wasted in the con- 
tinued militar y operations — to 
fund the development that is so 
urgently needed in both North 
and Sooth. 

Such a move would also 
attract political a n d economic 
support from afl over the wodd, 

jndiTding the Tlnitwd n r^ 
Europe, where tire Irish cause 
has always attracted far more 
support than we have been 
allowed to know. 

. Whenever this argument 
has been put forward, we have 
been told that without British 
troops the Protestants would 
' launch a savage art a efr upon 
the Catholics and drive them 
but in a massive exercise of 
ethnic cleansing. But both 
communities live and work 
.ride by ride, and always have 
done,* and Britain has never 
been a peace-maker. If some 
interim peace-keeping force 
were required, the UN would 
be better qualified than 
Britain to offer help over the 
.transition. 

The problem is that the 
Unionists want British troops in 
Northern Ireland to protect 
their privileges and cover their 
backs, so they can continue 
their long-term process of dis- 
njnfl tiAn xninOT^ 

' ity of Catholics. 

The present bipartisan policy has virtually 
turned off the fight at the end of the tunnel and 
made it almost impossible for Sinn Fein to per- 
suade the IRA to resume the ceasefire. The tra- 
ditional Labour policy, in opposition to parti- 
tion, was for an aO-Irish convention with 
guarantees for minorities and the withdrawal 
of British troops. 

Tbdav, we should be working to build con- 
fidence between the communities in the North 
and co-operation between North and-South, 
even if they remain separate entities. Those 
who believe in this approach, and I am certainty 
one of them, should never give up their hope 
thatit can and will be achieved. Bui time is run- 
ning out, and if the goodwill, common sense 
and vision necessary to bring it about is no 
longer present at the top, the campaign must 
continue. 

Ireland has suffered under British rule for 
centuries. The Irish people shoulddedde then- 
own future, free from London government and 


If botbiBritaiu and thelrish Repubhcrimul-- - all the follies and crimes for winch it has been 
taneousty abandoned their chum to the North, , responsible. 


the situation could be transformed. The key to 
peace is that the future of Ireland as a whole 
should be resolved by the Irish people thenar 
selves m agreement between North and South 
and the two communities in the North. Thai 
is what John Hume has always advocated and 
its importance lies in the fact that it empha- 
sises that there has long been a British prob- 
lem in Ireland rather than an Irish problem in 
the United Kingdom. 

For a quarter of a century, there has been 
a clear majority in Britain for this country to 
leave Northern Ireland. I have introduced a 
number of Mis into the House of Commons 
that would terminate British jurisdiction in' 
Northern Ireland on 31 December 1999. This 


For a veryloDg time, the war in Ireland has 
been the biggest single poffika H ssuc in British 
politics. Since 1969, therehave been mere than 
30,000 shootings, 16,000 explosions, with over 
3,000 people killed, 33,000 people injured and 
more than 7,000 detained undex tiie Preven- 
tion of Terrorism Act. The cost has been more 
than£15bn. 

Nelson Mandela and Yasser Arafat played 
a key role in the search for peace in South 
Africa and Israel Geny Adams has the same 
role to play now in Northern Ireland, paring 
the way . for the withdrawal of Britain. 

The writer was a member of the Cabinet in 1969 
when troops were sent into Northern Ireland. 



the enemy within 


T he world has made 
its mind up. The 
Ibries are over. They 
are a no-future, 
divided, hopeless, 
knackered, done-rulin’ sham- 
bles; not an administration of 
a mal- a dmmBtxalxMi 
of empty suits. Ju« about every- 
one says so. MEs do. Almost all 
newspapers do. The public, 
apparently, agrees: one imag- 
ines Tbry pollsters going up to 
ministers and mumbling, like 
tl» consultant in Casualty to the 
tear-stained relative: “Listen, 
Tm really very sony ... * 

All of which leads one to lake 
a deep breath, recall the months 
before the last election and ask: 
“Oh yes? Is it really over?" We 
are talking, after all about the 
most successful electoral 
machine in Europe, and a gov- 
ernment presiding over an econ- 
omy that is growing relatively 
fast The Conservative Party 
may be bad at many things but 
it bas been superbly good at win- 
nir^ general elections. And that 
remains John Major's particular 
siriH And hot afl ms lime helpers 
and tortoiseshell-spectacled 
Madriavellis have deserted Urn, 
as has that affable trouble- 
maker, Lord McAIpine. 

As before, both parties are 
probing the prejudices of a rel- 
atively snail number of swing 
voters in marginal seats who 
will decide the election result 
These are aspirational socially 
conservative, provincial (fact, 
not sneer) and employed voters, 
in the badlands, parts* of the 
south and a slice of north-west 
England. Tony Blair and new 
Labour have become extraordi- 
narily adept at saying what these 
voters want to hear. But who 
speaks lingua Sierra most nat- 
urally? Mr Major and the Tories. 
They will have plenty to say. 
There is a winter and spring of 
economic growth still to come. 
There is time for voters to turn 
away again from new Labour. 

I am Ror sayizig that the Con- 
servatives wffl. win the 1997 gen- 
eral election, if they make it that 
far. My giess is still that they win 
lose it That has been a common 
view since the tax rises and 
ERMembarrassrnentwhkhfo]- 
lowed so swiftly on from the last 
election. If they cany on like 
tins, they will not only lose bat 
be routed, and British politics 
may change dramatically, 
reshaping itsetf in a way that cuts 
most of tiie people gathered at 
Bournemouth this week out of 
power for a very long time. 

"But ... even now, it is possi- 
ble for them to win. Conserva- 
tive ideas have dominated the 
past 20 years and have won 
acceptance deep in what used to 
be socialist parties across the 


by Andrew Marr 



It isn’t new Labour that stands between 
John Major and a fifth Tory term, 
it’s the Tory Party itself 


world. It is often said the party 
has now, however, run out of 
ideas. But that is not srifevident 
In its proposals for a fifth- 
term government, the Centre 
for Policy Studies (CPS) sug- 
gests the privatisation of the 
Royal Mail, the Crown Estates, 
London Underground, the 
Forestry Commission and the 
Crown Prosecution Service. It 
suggests cutting the civil service 
by a fifth, abolishing grants for 
students, means-testing child 
benefits, spreading VAT to 
food, water and sewerage. The 
CPS is also in favour of cutting 
the basic rate of income tax. 


phasing out mortgage interest 
tax relief, abolishing inheri- 
tance tax, introducing a privacy 
bill ending the capping of local 
authority budgets, selling off 
BBC Radios Three and Five 
and ... wait for it ... cutting the 
•number of MPsby 20 per cent. 

Now these may be bad ideas 
or good ideas, practical or 
impractical. But they are. unde- 
niably, ideas. A Conservative 
Party arguing about them and 
winnowing them would have a 
considerable programme for 
government in 1997-2002. 

To recap: economic growth, 
ruthless electoral skill a half- 


year still to go. and new Tbiy 
ideas by the bucketful - why 
shouldn't the Tories win again? 
Even Tony Blair believes it is 
possible, and that he hasn't got 
his victory safely won. 

What makes (he above analy- 
sis seem so strange is that 1 have 
left out one critical thing: the 
behaviour of the Tories them- 
selves. I am not talking about 
sleaze or corruption. That, and 
the firing of Parliaraenl-as- 
court, is disgraceful and ought 
10 be genuinely shocking. But it 
is not likely to be a central elec- 
toral issue to the silent millions 
who already regard politics as a 


dinv trade, not merely a rough 
old one. Major knows this, 
which is why he brushes aside 
the allegations from the 
Guiirdiatj Hamilton case with 
such contemptuous ease. 

No, the real problem for the 
Tories is that so many of them no 
longer think winning the election 
Ls the most important thing. 
They think Britain's attitude to 
Europe, generally, and to EMU, 
m purtkuktr, mailers more. WeSL 
they arc probably right But ft is 
unnatural hcluiv iour For Tbrics; 
without that central will, without 
that corporate seU-belicf. they 
are Idling apart. 

They don’t hate Labour, 
though they regard Mr Blair as 
"smarmy"! They hate one 
another much more. There is a 
split hetween those who think 
tne only hope is to sack Kenneth 
Clarke, the chancellor, and 
abjure the single currency, and 
those, a smaller Dumber, who 
think that keeping Clarke and 
avoiding yet more anti-Euro- 
pcanism is the only chance. 

The anii-Clarkeites blame 
him for likiiig the welfare stoic 
and for refusing to cut taxes dras- 
tically: the fact so many Tiny vot- 
ers depend on Lhc welfare slate 
and the impact of tax-cutting on 
interest rates seems to he for- 
gotten. These people are essen- 
tially Thatcherites. But Lath* 
Thatcher, who made her publx: 
peace with Major yesterday, was 
never as rash in office as her fol- 
lowers are now. 

The proClarkeites bank on 
slowly winning back public sup- 
port for a moderate, prudent 
economic stance. But they arc 
clearly in a minority and, as the 
polls continue to be bleak, the 
ami-Clarkc. anti-European 
pressure will surety increase. 

How. I wonder, are relations 
at the moment between Brian 
Mawhinney, the party chair- 
man, and Mr Clarke? Major’s 
instinct is to reconcile, to find 
a middle way. But finding the 
compromise between sacking 
Clarke and not sacking him will 
be a little tricky, even for him. 

It is hand to imagine the Tories 
without their divide on Europe. 
But if you can dose your eyes 
and think of such a thing, then 
you would condude Major had 
a perfectly reasonable chance of 
tunnog opinion around and win- 
nings election. In other words, 
nothing stands between the Tory 
party and a fifth victory, but the 
Tory part}' itself. 

British voters arc material, 
down-to-earth and suspicious of 
high-flown stuff. That is why they 
have chosen the unromamk 
lories so often. But if the Ibries 
have decided they don’t want to 
govern, even the British voter is 
unlikely to force them to do it. 
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' Ihing h6 We are all turning into peeping Toms now, s^ys Suzanne Moore 

. I «•***& « T et!sget hack to basics. Done want to publishes them so that we can be once ha such a visoaBy overloaded culture, v 
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T et’sjget hack to basics. Dowe want to publishes 

| i see pictures of famous people having more outraged that they have. 1 womfer 
J—J sex? Do we want to see than up dose though, if mvasion of privacy is the right 
and personal? Do we want their privacy phrase for Fergiegate, Squidgygaie, CamiB- 
Lnvadcd solely to fuel oar fantasy hves? If agate, as it is now assumed that for these 
we are honest the answerisyes. We maybe people there is no such thing as privacy, 
ed at the pictures of Diana Princess They can besnapped, bugged, recorded at 


e pictures 

Whies in tiie “DiSpy Video 
Scandal” but part of us can’t 
help feeling that wbat is 
wrong with these latest pic- 
tures shown on TV and in the 
newspapers is not that we can 

see them in the first place but 
that we can’t see enough- 
The quality is low, Diana 
cakes fewer clothes off than 
she does on a beach; the 
interest lies only in what we 
read into the relationship 
with James Hewitt which she 

has already confessed to. 

m The Sim may pretend that 

4%e publication of these pic- 
tures is throwing some light 
on a constitutional crisis, 
and that it is doing Di a 
favour by vindicating her 
claim that she was being 
spied on. Such an invasion of 
privacy is miracuJousfy justi- 
fied because it proves that 
she was- right aft along_ to 
complain about said invasion 
of privacy. This is not so 
much a vicious fcirete but a 
vicious spiral into which we 
are all descending. 

So -where does- the tape. 
come from? The Sun comes on all mves- 
tigative and out of the Shadcws stejM a 


sergeants, American lawyers and upright 

old Char lie himself. ■ , 

That, old line - just because youre 
paranoid doesn't mean .that they are not 


.--tide “Vtos she captured during sexplay 
wfthother raenr and “Where are the films 

hidden?" These are dearly jnattera of 
national importance because rfsucnnims 

it is crucial that someone somewhere. 


visually overloaded culture, we 
are saturated with imagery. Seeing is not 
only believing it is the only belief we hold 
dear. Nothing can be hidden, or secret, 
everything must be shown, the urae to see 
never repressed. The flimsiest of excuses 
are given to poke oar noses and our lenses 
everywhere. Someone else will 
do the dirty for os. As The Sun 
says in its tricksy editorial “But 
the Princess can draw one con- 
solation from this nasty mess. 
At least she’s well shot of the 
Windsors and the dirty snoop- 
ers." One might point out that 
she is not well shot of the dirty 
snoopers but shot by one of 
them^ who has then enabled 
the rest of ns to join in the 
snooping. And what do we see 
in the late* pictures of the 
most photographed woman in 
the world? Disappoint ing ly we 
see a Irind of intimacy that 
does not photograph so well. 
Love ’rather than sex is always 
a bit of a let down. 

Diana's fear that she was the 
target of a professional sur- 
veillance operation is mis- 
placed. She is the target of a 
much more amateur survcil- 
fenceoperation in^ which we are 
all punters. She is being stalked 
not by deluded atdividnals but 
by a public that feels it has a 
right to be on psendo-intimate 
terms with her every move. In 
the great “Di Spy Video Scan- 
dal" the only scandal is that although we 
might fed that we have seen it all before, 
that we have seen enough already, we still 
want to see more. A glimpse of her 
undressmg, however bhin3y,may be a sight 
to behold, a sight that sells newspapers, but 
that we can sympathise with Diana while . why kid ourselves it offers us any other 
satisfying every voyeuristic impulse' in insight whatsoever. Except one: while it 
■dph t. This is a vsual form of PTs disease, used to be an offence to be a peeping Tom 

bulimia, tfjevw there was one, allowing u* it is now a respected profusion that we 
to have our cake, cas h, be disgusted at it, - have all beea recruited into. If you think 
thiow-ft opand then have some more. Nau- otherwise then look away, cover your eyes, 
sea mixed with titiflatian - what a rush, no . draw the curtains, pull the shutters down 
wtinder. we soon find our behaviour and pray that no one is watching you liv- 
■becomes compulsive. : •• mg your sheltered life. 



anytime. What does all this hi-tech snoop-: 



new have the technology to prove it. 

The thrill of snch visual information is 


I see money, 
lots of it... 


1 J l!Y e y ears a E° Dionne 

H wuwicfc had the kind of 
-X. brainwave that you have 
if you are a superstar who has 
her own personal pqrchic. ftir 
20 years she had relied on the 
foresight of Linda Georgian. 
What, she wondered, did peo- 
ple without psychics do for 
advice? Friends can be so unre- 
liable, mothers so judgemental 
bartenders so bored and ther- 
apists so expensive. 

Everyone needs a psychic 
friend. Someone you can talk 
ax On the telephone. For as 
many minutes as you want. All 
at a premium rate. 

Ms Wirwidc may be famous 
for Walk an By but she didn’t 
take her own advice on this one. 
Soon, she and Linda and a 
company named lafo-mation 
Communication, based in Bal- 
timore, Maryland, had set up 
the Psychic Friends Network - 
but don't laugh until you hear 
the bottom line. 

“In gross business, this is 
gross nrind you, ft is probably 
about SllOm a year,” says 
Robert Hoffman, senior vice- 
president ofTV production. He 
also dawns to be rati, dark and 
handtome but my eats were sffll 
ringing from SllQm. 

Psychic Friends Network 
employs 1,200 psychics and 
each is at the end of an exten- 
sion of its 1-900 number (the 
American version of 0891 
□umbers). In Britain such ser- 
vices are not allowed to adver- 
tise on television or radio. In 
America they are positively 
encouraged and it is a statisti- 
cal impossibility to be in the 
US longer than 24 hours with- 
out seeing an advertisement 
asking you to call. 

Thousands do. At Psychic 
Friends, many are called and 
all are chosen. The network 
receives 7,500 to 10,000 calls 


per day. Each call is charged at 
$3.99 a minute. It is not hard 
to see that the colour of this 
future is money. Fortunes are 
being told, and made too. 

And all in the name of 
friendship. “They call for any 
amount of things. Insight and 
advice into the future. Friend- 
ships, to find out about rela- 
tionships, career moves. Have 
some psychic fun. For enter- 
tainment." says Mr Hoffman. 
The Duchess of York knows all 
about that. 

Psychic Friends is the 
biggest of 15 to 20 such com- 
panies in America (there arc 
11 similar phone lines in 
Britain). Mr Hoffman doesn't 
skip a beat when asked if be Ls 
a believer. “Oh yes,” he says. 
Nor does he hesitate to outline 
that to work for Psychic 
Friends you have to gp through 
an extensive screening process 
involving trial readings, check- 
ing referrals and you must 
have five years’ experience as 
a practising psychic. This must 
make for some interesting 
resume checks. 

Are ihe calls taped? 
“Thped?” Mr Hoffman sounds 
shocked- “Never." 

So is it pretty much confi- 
dential? “It is definitely, 
absolutely confidential Only 
the psychic and the person 
know what they’re talking 
about.” 

Obviously not a job for 
Madame Visso and her blue 
pyramid- But if the Duchess of 
York needs a new friend, 1 
know a number she can call. 

Ann Treneman 

Psychic hindsight idb me that 
fast week we did not credit Reed 
Books far the photograph of 
Barbie. It Has from the newfy 
published ‘Barbie Island Rescue’. 
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Reuters scheme on the rocks after the Chancellor claims move against special dividends will save Exchequer £400m — y — 

Clarke cracks down 
on City buybacks 


TOM STEVENSON 

City Editor 

Reuters shelved plans to band 
back £613ra to its shareholders 
yesterday following an unex- 
pected dampdown fcy the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer on a 
loophole that allows tax-exempt 
investors such as pension funds 
to reclaim tax credits on special 
dividends and share buybacks. 

Kenneth Clarke, the Chan- 
cellor, shut the door on toe ben- 
efit which he claimed was costing 
the Exchequer £400m a yearin 
unpaid tax. The move was wide- 
ly criticised by tax experts and 
companies alike as “ovmjkBT and 
described as no more than po- 
litical point scoring oa the first 
day of toe Tbiy party conference. 

Reuters said yesterday it had 
decided to put off the planned 
repayment of most of its £850m 
cash pile until it had bad a 
chance to study the changes 
which will be detailed in toe 
Finance BID following this year’s 
Budget. Its complex proposal 
had envisaged a phased repay- 
ment of37_5p a share combined 
with a 5 per cent reduction in the 
company’s share capital. 

Although not mentioned by 
name in the announcement, the 
clampdown is understood to 


haw beta prompted by Reuters" 
proposed scheme, which was to 
be voted on today by share- 
holders. Mr Clarke is thought to 
view it as the final straw at the 
end of a series of buybacks and 


toned £7bn Grom companies to 
their shareholders so fer this year. 

Mr Clarke said yesterday that 
gross funds would no longer be 
able to claim tax credits on 
either share repurchases or 
special dividends that were 
linked to other transactions 
such as share consolidations 
and takeovers. Reuters’ plan, 
which involved a share consol- 
idation designed to return ca sh 
to shareholders while still main- 
taining the group's earnings per 
share, is the first victim of the 
changes and its shares closed 22p 
lower at 755p. Other companies, 
such as Barclays, which had in- 
dicated its wiHingness to pay cash 
back to shareholders in this 
way, will be caught fay toe ban. 

Other recent transactions that 
would not be possible under the 
new rules indude a £45Sm spe- 
dal dividend used by Granada to 
sweeten its offer for Forte. Asnn- 

thisweek’s offerfrom SllrVfor 
Gaior is now under threat 

Mr Clarke said yesterday. 


“We have seen recently com- 
panies buying their own shares 
or paying spedal dividends in 
such a way that toe proceeds 
end up almost entirety in the 
hands of those who are entitled 
to payment of a tax credit. This 
has costs tor toe Exchequer, and 
if action is not taken soon that 
cost would escalate. I therefore 
propose to bring forward legis- 
lation in the next Finance Bill 
to remove payable tax credits in 
some drcumstances.” 

He added: “The Inlan d Rev- 
enue will continue to monitor 
the situation, and we will not 
hesitate to take any necessary 
further action should further ev- 
idence of abuse appear." 

The changes proposed by the 
Chancellor mean that although 
toe affected spedal dividends 
and share repurchases will still 
quality as distributions of prof- 
its, and oblige toe companies 
making them to pay toe associ- 
ated advance corporation tax to 
toe revenue, they will no longer 
give the recipients the right to 
claim that tax credit back 

One senior tax accountant 
described toe move as a delib- 
erately complex way of raising 
revenue without risking a polit- 
ically dangerous aD-out attack on 
pension funds. He said it rep- 


1996 special dividends Em 

January Northern Eieflrfcity :■ . > 62 
January Midlands Electricity 190 
January LnndoiiBfectrlcity „2fl0 
January Southern Electricity ' 137 
January - Vhrfcshire Electricity V - 184 
January South Wales Sectricity 94 
January TSB . r . •'■ '1006 

March East Midlands Sectridty 233 
May . . Argos . 1 128 

May Forte 458 

July Natfonal Power- -.1200. 
October United Utffities 20 

I MS total to date . - 3852 


p iwrc firr iw$ X 

1 996 share purchases Em 

? February . Barclays . .. • 300 

? March Bluebird Toys ' -10 

March . Guinness •’ ' 483 

9 June Boots 298 

^ June ." . PowertSen ' • 184 

f July PowerGen • 181 

W July- ", ,' rjb 34; 

4 July Safeway 206 

July .. .NatWestBank J..' .1450 ? 
^ July Thames Water 225 ' 

4 August . Barclays ' 470 

7 1996 total to date 2967 

4 Hot affected by the changes Affected bythe i 


resented a “shot across the 
bows” which would warn the 
foods that their current tax priv- 
ileges. including tax-free ordinary 
dividends, were not sacrosanct 

After initial consternation 
on toe stock market analysts 
said closer scrutiny of Mr 
dark’s proposals revealed only 
a “very small negative”. Steve 
Wright, equity strategist at 
BZW, said the closing of the 
loophole did not necessarily 
mean the end of the share buy- 
back. which remained an at- 
tractive way for companies to 
reduce their capital base. Or- 
dinary spedal dividends, not 
linked to other transactions, are 
unaffected and remain an op- 
tion for cash rich companies 
such as the utilities to hand ex- 
cess funds back to shareholders. 

He added that some compa- 
nies, mainly highyieldeis, might 
benefit from toe move which 
would encourage inveaocs to re- 
place toe high levels of income 
they have gained from the£7bn 
of recent repurchases and spe- 
dal dividends. Rail track. Hills- 
down Holdings, BAT and 
United Biscuits rose yesterday. 

Others were more critical of 
toe proposed changes. Roger 
Muray, a partner at Ernst & 
Young, said: “This move has 
wide-ranging effects. It will be 
a major impediment to over- 
capitalised companies returning 
cash to their shareholders. Or- 
dinary share buybacks, which do 
not specifically target tax-ex- 
empt shareholders should have 
been left outside the net” 

Stmn n I affrn finance director 
at Safeway, which returned 
£208m to sharehokfeis earlier this 
year, said: “The Chancellor 
hasn’t thought through why com- 
panies do these buybacks. They 
are trying to reduce the cost of 
their capital so they can invest 
more. He is attacking the com- 
petitiveness of British industry.” 

Comment, page 23 
Market report, page 24 




Unexpected move: Kenneth Clarke (right) , who announced the end of a loophole for PEPS and pension funds yesterday 

The incentive for pension funds 


ROGER TRAPP 

The complex world of share 
buybacks, spedal dividends and 
financially sweetened takeovers 
that the Chancellor has 
attacked is littered with arcane 
terms such as Advance Corpo- 
ration Tax and tax credits and 
is rooted in the different tax 
treatment of institutional and 
individual shareholders. 

To understand toe heart of the 
issue, rt is best to start with how 
an ordinary dividend is taxed- 
Imagine a company that ptys out 
an ordinary dividend of £80. This 
would be fable to ACT of 25 per 
cent, or £20. If the profits of the 
company are £100, the corpora- 


turn tax payable will be £33. But 
because the company has already 
paid £20 in ACT the actual 
amount to pay will only be £13. 

The shareholder, on the other 
hand, receives a tax credit of £20 
on the £80 dividend- This is be- 
cause of the “imputation system" 
devised some trme ago to pre- 
vent investors paying tax that the 
company has already paid, oth- 
erwise known as double taxation. 

If toe shareholder is a tax- 
payer, be or she will use toe tax 
credit to meet any tax liability. 
Indeed, if toe individual pays lax 
at the marginal rates of 20 or 24 
percent, the credit settles the tax 
liability. If the individual is a 
higher rate, 40 per cent taxpayer. 


he or she meets toe difference. 

However, certain sharehold- 
ers - estimated at 70 to 80 per 
cent of all shareholders -are ex- 
empt from tax and can get back 
the tax credit from the Govern- 
ment Individuals who have got 
tax losses or sufficient personal 
allowances fall into this category. 

But the typical tax-exempt 
shareholder is a pension fond 
or a personal equity plan, and 
in this case would enjoy a div- 
idend of £100 rather than £80, 
giving it a dear incentive to par- 
ticipate in the sort of share buy- 
backs, special dividends or 
sweetened takeovers that toe 
Chancellor has targeted. 

The Revenue anticipates the 


clampdown by the Chancellor 
will work in much the same way 
as toe recently introduced for- 
eign income dividend, or FID. 
This takes account of the fact 
that foreign income earned by 
a company will have been taxed 
at source. Though the difference 
is immaterial to toe individual 
shareholder - unless he or she 
does not pay tax - it matte r^tn 
pension funds because 
cannot get a tax credit from ill. 
Exchequer. As a result, the 
dividend is worth less to them. 

It is thought that yesterday's 
move makes the abolition of 
ACT - which is often mooted 
and attacked fay institutional 
shareholders - less likely. 


Stagecoach in 
undertaking on 
predatory policy 


Sir Alastair may get 
honorary Tunnel title 


Dawn raid puts Blenheim ahead 


MAGNUS GRIMOND 

The Government yesterday 
accepted undertakings from 
Stagecoach, the aggressive 
Perth-based bus operator, 
which will curb its ability to 
mount controversial predatory 
pricing policies against rivals in 
toe North-east of England. 

The agreement, announced 
by John TayloT. the corporate 
and consumer affairs minister, 
comes after more than a year of 
tough negotiations with the 
Department of Trade and 
Industry in the wake of toe col- 
lapse of the 90-year old Dar- 
lington Bus Company. The 
collapse was blamed on a price 
war initiated by Busways. a 
Newcastle-based subsidiary of 
Slagecoaeh. 

The failure of Darlington 
Bus prompted a Monopolies 
and Mergers Commission in- 
quiry which, in August last year, 
slammed Busways' actions in 
Darlington and South Shields as 
“predatory, deplorable and 
against the public interest”. 

The MMC demanded un- 
dertakings from both Stage- 
coach and Go-Ahead Group, 
another quoted bus operator 
which also commands more 
than a quarter of the North-east 
market. 

Yesterdays agreement com- 
mits Stagecoach not to raise 
prices or reduce bus services for 
three years on any route where 


its price cuts have forced a rival 
to abandon a service. It comes 
after around 25 MMC reviews 
into toe group's activities and is 
similar to undertakings de- 
manded by toe DTI in others ar- 
eas of the country where 
Stagecoach has acquired bus op- 
erators, including Ayrshire last 
November and Lancaster in 
June. 

There was no news yesterday 
on the position of Go-Ahead, 
which sources say has been less 
willing to give ground in 
negotiations with toe Depart- 
ment. 

John Conroy, managing di- 
rector of Busways, said toe com- 
pany bad not agreed with toe 
conclusions of the Monopolies 
Commission report, but it had 
“willingly'' given the undertak- 
ings required. “And I can assure | 
you that we will continue to com- 
pete both fairly and effectively j 
in the future despite the guar- 
antees.” He claimed that com- 
petition in the Nortb-east was 
now sustainable. “There is ac- 
tive competition. There aren't an 
awful lot of small operators in 
our area, but there are a num- 
ber,” he said. 

Shares in Stagecoach, boost- 
ed recently by an upgrade in 
profit forecasts by UBS, its 
broker, gained another 222>p to 
577 Jp yesterday. Analysts said 
the deal would be good for sen- 
timent but would not make a 
big difference to the shares. 


MICHAEL HARRISON 

Sir Alastair Morton, who retires 
as co-chairman of Eurotunnel 
in three weeks, may be given toe 
title of honorary president in 
recognition of his pivotal role 
in getting toe Channel TUnnel 
built and rescuing it from its 
financial crisis. 

The idea of conferring toe 
role of President D’Houneur on 
Sir Alastair is understood to be 
under examination although no 
decision has been reached. The 
principle of awarding such a ti- 
tle to men and women who have 
made an outstanding contribu- 
tion to a company's fortunes is 
well established in Finance. 

The trend is increasingly 
crossing the Channel. Lord 
King of Wartnaby was made 
honorary president of British 
Airways in recognition of his 


contribution in leading toe air- 
line into the private sector. 
Lord Weinstock, who handed 
over the reins at GEC last 
month after 30 years at the helm 
of Britain's most prominent 
engineering company, has been 
made chairman emeritus. 

Sir Alastair joined Eurotun- 
nel in the spring of 1987 and is 
widely credited with pulling off 
the £770m share issue later 
that year. Without the equity is- 
sue, bank funding for the Tun- 
nel would not have been 
forthcoming and the project 
would have collapsed. 

Since then he has steered Eu- 
rotunnel through one financial 
crisis after another, fighting 
the company’s corner against 
both its contractors and its 
banks, culminating in this 
week’s agreement to reschedule 
its £8.7bn debt mountain. 


MAIHEW HORSMAN 

Media Editor 

The roller-coaster ride at bid 
target Blenheim took a dramatic 
turn yesterday, when VNU, the 
Dutch publishing giant, mount- 
ed a dawn raid to scoop up 15 
per cent of the exhibitions 
group at 500p a share. The 
shares raced ahead 28_Sp to 
dose at 464p. 

Blenheim issued a statement 
to the Stock Exchange, saying 
that it would continue to talk to 
all parties and that an an- 
nouncement would be made “at 
the earliest opportunity”. The 
statement fuelled speculation 
that bid talks continued with 
both Reed Elsevier and Unit- 
ed News & Media, the two orig- 
inal suitors for Blenheim. 

The dawn raid, which took the 
market and other potential bid- 
ders by surprise, gives the Dutch 


company a platform to mount a 
full bid in toe fixture, a prospect 
it did not rule out yesterday. 

For cow, however, VNU said 
it viewed the investment as a 
strategic one. A spokesman de- 
nied toe move was a spoiling 
tactic to lock out other bidders 
for Blenheim. 

The exhibitions company has 
been in toe takeover limelight 
since early summer, when it 
emerged that United News & 
Media, which has amassed a 2 
per cent holding in Blenheim, 
had made an approach pitched 
at about 450p a share. But the 
bid faded away following ten- 
sions with Blenheim manage- 
ment over the amount of 
financial information it would 
be allowed to review. 

Reed, the other leading bid- 
der, had believed early this 
week that it was on trade toward 
an agreed bid pitched at 4S0p 


a share. Analysts said that con- 
firmation of Reed's bidding in- 
tentions, published in The 
Independent on Monday, had 
helped convince VNU to make 
its pre-emptive move. 

The 500p a share offer has ef- 
fectively created a new floor for 
an eventual bid for Blenheim, 
analysts said yesterday. They 
added, however, chat the 15 per 
cent stake taken by VNU was 
difficult to understand, unless 
the company was planning to 
make a -full bid soon. One an- 
alyst commented: “Certainly 
this gives them a place at the 
table, but at what price?” 

Other analysis speculated that 
the move was designed to ensure 
VNU could negotitate for bits of 
Blenheim should some of its ex- 
hibitions assets be sold off sep- 
arately following a bid. 

Reed had no comment yes- 
terday. But it is understood 


the company and its advisers 
had been wrong-footed by the 
VNU move, and spent yester- 
day reviewing their options. 

It is thought VNU had First 
approached Blenheim in late 
summer, but bad not held any 
substantive talks about a 
takeover. Insiders at the exhi- 
bitions company said yesterday 
that at least one other potential 
bidder, based in the US, was in 
the wings. 

VNU publishes magazines 
in Europe and the US. witff j 
emphasis on the computer aW 
other consumer end of thc- 
market It has a very limited 
number of exhibition operations 
in the US and Europe. 

The company said it was 
seeking ways of developing the 
synergies between publishing 
and exhibitions, a combination 
that has proved lucrative for 
Reed Elsevier and United. 


United wages soar after Bosman 


NIGEL COPE 

Manchester United yesterday re- 
vealed that toe Bosman ruling 
and toe Alan Shearer transfer 
from Blackburn to Newcastle 
had caused a surge in players 
wage inflation that had increased 
its wage bill by £5m a year. 

Martin Edwards, tbe club’s 
chief executive, said tbe 
Bosman ruling, which enables 
the free transfer of players 
within toe EU if they have 
come to toe end of their con- 
tracts, had pushed toe club to 
sign new longer-term deals with 


Short sterling* 


all five of its new foreign imports 
as well as eight others of its first 
team squad. 

The four- and five-year deals 
cover Karel Poborsky, who 
joined United in a £3_5m deal 
from Slavia Prague and Ole 
Gunnar Solskjaer, tbe Norwe- 
gian striker. Players such as 
Gary Ballister, David Beckham 
and toe brothers Gary and 
Phillip Neville have all re- 
negotiated their contracts. 
Negotiations with Ryan Giggs 
are continuing. 

The chib said toe wage spiral 
“could not continue”. 


US long bond 


Mr Edwards also revealed 
that toe withdrawal of the 
team's unpopular grey kit last 
season had cost it £500,000. 

The details emerged as Man- 
chester United announced 
profits excluding transfer fees 
of £16.7m for the year to July 
1996. This compared to £163m 
the previous year. The figures 
were held back by lower sales 
due to the reduced capacity at 
its Old Trafford stadium in the 
early part of toe season due to 
b nil ding work on a new stand. 
Mr Edwards said toe club shop 
was taking £25,000 per home 


game at the beginning of tbe 
season with Lhe reduced ca- 
pacity. The figure rose to 
£75,000 by toe end of toe sea- 
son when the new stand was 
completed and the capacity 
was expanded to 55,000. 

- He said the current “take” 
per game was £l-4m. almost 
double the figure in the 1993- 
94 season. Net expenditure on 
transfer fees was £13m. 

A new museum and a third 
store are planned. Tbe club is 
also looking at a new 100-acre 
site for a new training facility. 

. Investment, page 25 


Merrill shake-up 
as new trading 
system looms 
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PETER RODGERS 

Financial Editor 

Merrill Lynch yesterday an- 
nounced a rcstructuringof its 
UK market making desk in a 
move which foreshadows wide- 
spread changes in toe City 
ahead of the start of a new 
stock exchange trading sys- 
tem next year. 

Merrill said it was cutting 
^ equity trading 
desk from 64 to 50 people and 
setting up a new structure in 
which the top 100 stocks were 
tobetraded as a distinct group. 

This anticipates how the 
markeL will work in a year’s 
time when the exchange in- 
troduces an order driven svs- 
tem for the FTSE 100 stocks. 

** lhc cl,ai »Ees at 

MerriU are relatively small, 
there may be similar restruc- 
turings across the equity mar- 
ket as toe date for ihg start of 
the new trading system ap- 
proaches. Cumulatively, there 
could be significant job cuts. 

The new system will auto- 
mate the trading function so 
toot sales are input to a com- 
puter and matched to buyers 
at a given price. This will do 


away with the job of market 
making in its present form. 

The changes at Merrill, 
which bought the market titt- 
ers Smith New Court ncAity 
two years ago. will take place 
next January, though the ex- 
change does not plan to make, i J 
its own switch until the fourth * 
quarter of next year. Merrill’s 
present system trades stocks by 
sector, irrespective of size. 

Michael Marks, co-head of 
global equities at Merrill, said 
toe move was not just a result 
of the changes at the Slock Ex- 
change. Clients were tending 
tobuy and sell shares in the top 
100 as a block, an.d the com- - 
pany would probably have de- 
cided to establish a separate 
disk to trade these large stocks 
whatever happened, 

Mr Marks said he did not 
know whether other firms 
would do the same but added: 
'‘Everybody must be thinking 
through the numbers.” 

Adrian Pin Jois is to head the 
new FI s E- 100 trading tcauaf 
Mcnill and David SmiltjpKlC 
be in charge of other UK 
stocks. Some of the 14 losing 
thar jobs will be relocated in 
the firm. 
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This wonderful wheeze was bound to be stopped 


“WiH the Chancellor go 
a step further In the 
Budget and lop 
another chunk off the 
tax credits pension 
funds can claim on 
dividends? This is a 
tempting target but it 

would also be an 
unpopular one’ 
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P erhaps the biggest surprise about 
Kenneth Clarke’s crackdown on share 
buybacks is that anyone should have 
been surprised by it And yet they were, in 
tne City at least where for some bizarre rea- 
son nobody can ever understand why ehan- 
cellore should want, to call a halt to highly 
lucrative tax scams of this sort. 

In feet, the demise of this wonderful Jit- 
tle City wheeze became preny much 
inevitable the moment Reuters came out . 
win its own particular mutant version. - 
This was so “in yer face" to the Revenue, 
that it could hardly have been ignored. 
Reuters wanted to find a way for *Frepl l, tax 
paving investors to. share in the tax credit 
bonanza these schemes mean for pension 
funds and other non tax paying sharehold- 
ers. What it came up with was certainty j 
clever. But while its motives may have been i 
honourable enough, this was also pretty self 
evidently the scheme too far and it seems 
to have killed h for everyone else. 

| Tb be fair, Mr Clarice would probably have 
done something with. or without Renters. 
According to the Treasury, share buybacks 
and special dmdends linked to takeovers or 
share consolidations are costing the exche- 
quer a minimum of JE400m a year. What is 
already a flood was in danger of turning into 
a deluge, with even the mighty BT rumoured 
to have been working on something of the 
sort. That realty would have been the mother 
of them aU — the buyback to end all buybacks. 
Perhaps thankfully, Reuters got there first. 


Companies that engage in buybacks gen- 
erally insist that their tax attractions are 
merely icing on the cake, that the primary 
purpose is nothing to do with tax. What it’s 
about, one well meaning executive 
explained yesterday, is capital efficiency and 
earnings enhancement. Shareholders 
demand “focus" in business these days and 
it is only right that excess capital so gener- 
ated should be paid back to shareholders. 
So with the lax break removed, win he be 
forging ahead with a buyback regardless? Hr 
... ummm. Well let’s spare him the embar- 
rassment and answer the question for him. 
Somehow this seems rather unlikely. 

While the Revenue was prepared effec- 
tively to fool the bill of paying a premium 
on share repurchases, companies in a posi- 
tion to undertake these things would have 
been positively failing in their fiduciary 
duties had they not done so. Now the tax 
perk has gone, the rationale becomes much 
more questionable. Companies that can 
' afford to will continue to pay special divi- 
dends as a way of distributing surplus cap- 
ital, but the buyback will vanish like sum- 
mer snow. ! 

WiD the Chancellor go a slep further in the 
Budget and lop another chunk off the lax 
credits pension funds can claim on divi- 
dends? Certainly this is a tempting target for 
a revenue hungry Government, but it would 
also be an unpopular one. It is easy to jus- 
tify yesterday’s action, for the target is essen- 
tially a City wheeze which though it primar- 


ily benefited pension fends, most people 
would disapprove of Attack the tax exempt 
nature of pension fends and you begin to hit 
people where it hurts. Immediately you are 
; in much more difficult territory. 

MMC’s North-east 
fishing expedition 

P redatory pricing is a slippery fish. It is 
notoriously difficult to calch and, even 
when the offender is caught dead in the wa- 
ter, It is often too late to help the victim. 
It will be educational, therefore, to sec 
whether the Monopolies and Mergers 
Commission succeeds in netting the two bus 
operators. Stagecoach and Go Ahead up in 
the North-east. 

In order to remove their incentive to price 
in a predatory manner with the aim of killing 
off the competition, the MMC has decided 
that any fere reductions and new services they 
introduce must be maintained for three years. 
Similar strictures have already been applied 
to Stagecoach m Lancaster. Stagecoach, 
which ought to consider setting up a per- 
man ent suite in the OFT is minded to ac- , 
cepL Go Ahead appears less happy. 

Now h may be that such undertakings will 
work m the bus market where the cost of 
cutting fares to uneconomic levels cannot 
be borne for any length of time. There again 
the likes of Stagecoach have deep pockets 


and. if there is one way to ensure nobody 
else has the headroom io muscle in on your 
bus route, it is to keep ticket prices at rock 
bottom for three years. , 

Whether such action would work in oth- 
er sectors of the economy in the intended 
way is another question altogether. Just 
imagine what would happen to the nation s 
independent bakers if the supermarket 
stores were ordered to keep the price or a 
loaf at under 19p until the next millennium. 

Blenheim resistance 

paying off 

I t seems that Neville Buch, the often crit- 
icised chairman of the exhibitions group 
Blenheim, was right after all to resist offers 
from the likes of United News & Media and 
Reed Elsevier. Neither bidder wanted 10 go 
anywhere near the 5 OOp-plus level de- 
manded by Buch and his shareholder-di- 
rectors, who between them speak for about 
40 per cent of the company. United and 
Reed wanted to get the company on the 
cheap, they insisted, taking advantage of the 
City's failure to recognise the value of ex- 
hibition franchises. 

Neither United (best offer 450p a share) 
nr Reed |4SUp) expected to be wrong-foot- 
ed by the likes of VNU, whose 5O0p a share 
dawn raid yesterday gives it a strategic 15 per 
cent stake and a place at any negotiating table 


here on in. Does VNV (and, of course. 
Blenheim management ) know something 
that has escaped the attention of Reed and 
United? Just what is the company worth? 

Certainly exhibition companies are valued 
much more highly in the US. home to the 
world s biggest exhibitions. Softbank, the 
Japanese -backed group, has been buying up 
US exhibition companies with wiki abandon, 
and paying lop dollar fur them. The exhi- 
bitions market is highly cyclical, for expen- 
diture of this type is an easy targets for cost 
cutting in any business downturn. Howev- 
er. when limes are good, like now, they can 
be highly lucrative." 

_ Moreover, there are undoubtedly syner- 
gies between publishing and exhibitions, as 
Reed, in particular, has proved. Exhibition 
goers can he attracted from among the ranks 
of specialist magazine readers, for example. 
Consumer interest in trade shows can also 
be generated by cross -promoting them 
through magazines. Mix in the new tech- 
nologies like CD - Roms and on-line services, 
which increasingly feature in the trade show 
and exhibit k ms market, and there is ihc like- 
lihood of even firmer growth in the future. 

Granted, this is a volatile business which 
needs light management conin Js. something 
that has been lacking at Blenheim in the 
past. But when well- managed, the business 
opportunities arc excellent. Buch knows 
that, and it looks like Reed and United wilt 
have to up the ante quite a bit to slay in this 
game. 


Gallaher to be spun off 
from American Brands 
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DAVID US BORNE 

'-New York 

Britain's leading tobacco com- 
pany, GaDaher, the maker of the 
popular Benson and Hedges 
and Silk Cut cigarette brands, 
is to be spun off from its US par- 
ent, American Brands. 

The manoeuvre, under which 
London-based Gallaher will 
make a $1.4bn (£8%m) pay- 
ment to American Brands, is a 
direct result of the darkening 
. environment for tobacoo com- 
vSjries in the US, where the in- 
^dustxy is facing multiple legal 
challenges and new regulatory 
difficulties. 

By shedding Gallaher, Amer- 
ican Brands wflj finally cut all 
of its links with the tobacco in- 
dustry. The company sold ail 
its US-based tobacco interests, 

- the American -Tobacco- Com- - 
pany, in 1 994 for Slbn. Under 
this transaction ft will also re- 
name itself fortune Brands. 

News of the' deal led to an im- 
mediate 10 per cent gain in the 
stock price of American Brands 
in early New York trading yes- 
terday. Officials said that it 
would get the company out 
from the shadow of tobacco lit- 
igation iotheUS. By decoupling 
from American, the effect 
should be the same for Gallaher 
in the US although the compa- 
ny may soon face the first group 
action in by smokers in the UK. 

Gallabers shares will be list- - 
ed on the Loudon Stock Ex- 

Brief 


change as well as on the New 
York Stock Exchange in the form 
of American Depository Notes. 

“The spin-off will allow the 
managements of the two com- 
panies to focus exclusively on 
strategies and objectives geared 
to the very different financial, 
investment and operating char- 
acteristics and growth potential 
of their companies," Thomas 


Hays. American Brands* chair- 
man said. 

Gallaher, whose shares will be 
offered under the deal to cur- 
rent American Brands share- 
holders, is the number one 
seller of c^arettes in Britain and 
has a strong European presence. 
Gallaher’s sales in the 12 
months to June of this year 
topped $6.5ba. Officials said 


BAT memo ‘discussed 
revealing health risks’ 

An American subsidiary of nets can be harmful in excess, 
British American Tbbacco dis- and we show due care in warn- 
cussed coining dean to the mg against excess.” the memo 
public about the health rides of stated. It recommended ad- 
smoking as a market strategy, — Hutting that smoking, combined - 
according a 16-year-old internal with other factors, such as 


company memo. Fear of law- 
suits apparently quashed the 
proposal,writes David Usberae. 

The memo, apparently cir- 
culated in 1 980 among man- 
agers of TW Kidd, the maker of 
TjxiyStrikesandKod,bassur- 
faced as evidence in a lawsuit 
filed by the state of Minnesota 
against tobacco companies. The 
discovery of the memo could be 
acutely embarrassing for BAT 
and all the cigarette firms. 

“We will come to be judged 
alongside the liquor industry as 
being socially responsible, in 
that we acknowledge our prod- 


“gene tic predisposition, air pol- 
lution and psychological tem- 
perament” could cause lung 
cancer and other diseases. 

Minnesota is one of 17 states 
suexng the tobacco industry and 
attempting to wm compensation 
for state money spent on treat- 
ing smoking-related illnesses. 
“This is an .astounding disclo- 
sure,” Hubert Humphrey, the 
stale attorney general, declared. 
' Lawyere for BAT said they 
would only respond in court. 
They said it was not dear who 
had written the memo or what 
their seniority was. 


Gallaher would need to borrow 
the S1.4 bn to pay off American 
Brands. 

The announcement may di- 
rect attention once more on 
RJR Nabisco, which has re- 
peatedly come under pressure 
man some shareholders to sep- 
arate its food division from its 
tobacoo units, because of the de- 
pressive impact of the tobacco 
litigation on RJR stock. The 
company has so far resisted, 
however, citing uncertainty over 
the litigation and legislative 
processes as reason far caution. 

The American-Gahaber spin- 
off is scheduled for completion 
within about 10 months. It may 
be complicated, however, by tax 
matters which, because of the 
international nature of the 
transaction, risk becoming un- 
usually tangled. 

Mr Hays added: “We believe 
that by creating two financially 
strong, puhlidy traded compa- 
nies, each of which wiH be solid- 
ly positioned for profitable 
growth, we will enhance the 
prospects for both operations 
and increase shareholder value.” 

American Brands added in a 
statement: “Since Gallaher win 
be recognised more clearly as a 
UK/European tobacco manu- 
facturer operating in an envi- 
ronment significantly different 
from fee current US tobacco lit- 
igation and regulator environ- 
ment, fee value inherent in that 
operation should be more ap- 
parent” 
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Spin-off: American Brands will shed the Silk Cut and Benson and Hedges cigarette operations 


Hyman 
quits in 
reshuffle 


PETER RODGERS 

Financial Editor 

Howard Hvman, deputy chair- 
man and head of corporate fi- 
nance at Charterhouse Kink, 
quit yesterday in the first pub- 
lic reshuffle announced by 
Michael Henher. fee new chief 
executive who came from BT. 

Mr Hyman Lx thought to have 
been paid more than £350,000 
a year and is likely to receive at 
least a year's severance pay. 

His departure after less than 
two years in the job is believed 
lo have been prompted by Mr 
Hcphers derision to hire a new 
senior corporate finance spe- 
cialist to bring together the busi- 
nesses of Charterhouse and its 
two parent banks. CCF of France 
and BHF-Bank of Germany. 

Mr Hyman’s speciality is’UK 
corporate finance and the new 
multinational structure left him 
out on a limb, leading to fee de- 
cision to quit. Charterhouse 
said his contract was being ter- 
minated by mutual agreement. 

The bonk added feat it was 
"looking to recruit a senior in- 
dividual with a strong back- 
ground of cross-border 
expertise and multi-cultural 
knowledge.” 

The bank and Mr Hyman 
said they had concluded feat this 
new structure would not provide 
adequate scope for his creative 
talents and energy. The up 
heaval comes only three months 
after Mr Hepher arrived. 


• Gennan unemployment rose unespectedtyl^39,0TO last month, 

sage M recent indicators feat thefco im try’s'ec^oxmc re- 
covery is well under way. August’s jobless increase was revised 
up to 22,000 (from 14,000). The unemployment rate fell a frac- 
tion, however, to 10.1 per cent Economists, looking on the bright 
side, said fee figures augured well for company productivity, as 
they indicated feat recent output gains had been made without 
taking on new employees. 

• Laura Ashley is taking direct contxol of its product distrib- 
ution network, from Federal Express, the American transport 
company, for £lm- The company will take Over a distribution 
centre, and its accompanying 371 employees in Whies. Laura 
^Ashley does not expect any job fosses doe to the change. FedEx, 
will continue to provide air transport for Laura Ashley’s in- 
ternational distribution. ■ 


Bagri defends role of LME 
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V v J m Coca-Cola, the world’s biggest soft drink producer, opened 

■ its 18th plant in China in the north-eastern Chinese dly of Haibin 

■ mjl at a cost Of $22m (£I4m). Douglas Daft, senior rice-president of 

Coca-Cola, said sales in China havejust exceeded 200 mffiioncas- 
^■1 es, up from 187 million cases In 1995. Coke plans lo have 23 plants 
operating in China before the end of next year involving total in- 
I vestment of J500m. Separately, PepsiCo plans tobriitt fee num- 
pOBfjl ber of its plants in China to 17 wifein three years. Bloomberg 

IflgMB • Bradford and Bingley Building Society will shed staff atits 

(iead office in Bingley, west Yorkshire, where a^jraamately 2.000 
JKeople are employed. A spokesman said a target for losses 
had not been set but stressed there would be no forced redun- 
TSr-i h? dandes. The building society has reviewed ns business andm- 

tends to reoigaoise along fereebusmess&ies--conimer^feo<fci& 

■savings and home loans, and independeitifinanfad advice. M 
- the end of 18 months we expect there to be les jots than there 
* hfXP are now,” a spokesman sSdTadffing reports of 1,000 job losses 
« were too high. 

i * . y • -- 

The Monopolies and Mergers Commission. has b«n given a 
\ * further six months to report on thesuppty 

1 * ^deeukri goods in fee UK, said thePepartMt onfede and 
" ^ indSlrY. The categories are: televisions, feshwashos, hi-fi 
' <* fems, Moncordeis. tumble driere, cold tffflSr was 

video-cassette recorders and washing 

. ■ J April 1995 to study the markets to identify any mo- 

nopoty situations. 


PETER RODGERS 

Hnancial Editor 

Raj Bagri, chairman of the 
London Metal Exchange, yes- 
terday urged the government 
and the Securities and Invest- 
ments Board not to give way to 
“j ealousty motivated pressures 
from abroad” by clamping 
down on the market with tough 
new regulations that would 
drive business away. 

I '• During -a strong defence of 
I the LME’s role in the Sumito- 
mo copper scandal, which cost 
| the Japanese company $2.6bn 
(£l.7bn), Mr Bagri made a thin- 
ly veiled attack on Nymex, fee 
New York commodity exchange, 
' and on US regulators who have 
been demanding reforms of the 
way fee LME is ran. 


The jealously motivated pres- 
sures to which he referred had 
come from “desperate com- 
peting exchanges or from oth- 
er bodies who Believe their way 
of doing things is the only way 
to do things.” 

Speaking at fee LME’s an- 
nual dinner, Mr Bagri said that 
“just to ate a couple of recent 
examples,” the Daiwa Bank 
scandal went on for nearly 10 
years under stringent US bank- 
ing regulations and Metallgc- 
seUescbaft, the German group, 
lost more than Slbn trading oil 
on Nymex. 

He added: “One would have 
thought feat sinners would re- 
flect before preaching fee 
virtues of chastity." 

A veiy significant part of fee 
Sumitomo losses was incurred 


not on fee LME but in over fee 
counter trading, wife the in- 
volvement of banks, Mr Bagri 
said. 

The losses were "at fee veiy 
least perpetuated and exacer- 
bated by bank financing, large- 
ly outside fee UK involving 
hundreds of millions of dollars.” 

This bank finance was used 
for unusual and complex de- 
rivatives contracts outside fee 
LME’s jurisdiction and con- 
trol added Mr Bagri 

British regulators at the SIB 
are conducting a review of fee 
LME, though recent indica- 
tions are that they are not plan- 
ning to announce radical 
reforms of fee way the market 
is controlled. 

Mr Bagri said it was an in- 
tensive investigation by fee 


LME which eventually helped 
to flush out Yasuo Hamanaka, 
Sumitomo's errant chief copper 
trader, “from right under Sum- 
itomo’s nose, where he had 
been allegedly trading fraudu- 
lently, seemingly undetected, for 
more than a decade.” 

The affair was “yet one more 
example of the long and grow- 
ing catalogue of failures by 
companies to exercise proper 
management control.” said Mr 
Bagri. 

The LME. for its part, would 
bring to book any firm or indi- 
vidual within its jurisdiction 
found to have broken its rules. 

When the Sumitomo scandal 
broke in the summer, Nymex . 
made dear it thought fee prob- | 
lem was due lo lax control of fee 

London market. 


Lucas Varity plans Hyder group clinches 
£200m disposals largest road scheme 





MICHAEL HARRISON 

. . 

LucasVuity, fee newly merged 
Anglo-American car compo- 
nents and aerospace group, is 
expected to unveil details of a 
'restructuring plan involving the 
streamlining of senior man- 
agement and fee disposal of 
businesses with sales of about 
£200m within fee next two 
months. 

Analysts believe that high on 
fee list as candidates for safe are 
Rists, the groups vehide wiring 
business, and its battery joint 
venture in the UK wife Yuasa. 
Lucas’s car brakes venture wife 
Sumitomo in the US and Van- 
tv's US truck brakes and wheels 
subadiare, Dayton Whither, may 
also.be disposed©! 

. Sir Brian Fearse, chairman of 

Lucas\krity. played down fee 


impact on jobs, however. “Re- 
dundancies should not be sig- 
nificant and any changes win be 
relatively gradual. The two com- 
panies were very complemem- 
taiy, they fitted just like a 
jigsaw, so it will take a Me time 
before then outside world sees 
any difference," he said - 

Lucas Virity has already said 
feat 50 of the top 150 managers 
wffl be surplus to requirements. 
The “transition team" assem- 
bled by chief executive Victor 
Wee to examine other areas of 
pvqrtap and the overall structure 
of fee group is now looking at 
fee next tier of management. 

The group also disclosed that 
it is poised to sign a contract to 
supply its new electronic brake 

actuation system to a European 
volume car manufacturer. 

Investment, page 25 


The Government has awarded 
its biggest -ever private sector 
road contract, worth £190m, to 
UK Highways, a consortium in- 
cluding Hyder, John Laing and 
Tarmac. 

The deal will provide a shot 
in the arm to the^ Private 
Finance Initiative, which has so 
far failed to live up to govern- 
ment hopes. Thrmac says initial 
construction work wDl cost 
about £75m, while total project 
financing of £100tn has been 
raised by way of equity. Mid- 
land Bank has provided a loan 
facility of £90m. 

Under the contract, UK 
Highways will improve, oper- 
ate and maintain 122 kilome- 
tres of the M40 motorway 
between Junction 1, in Lon- 
don, and Junction 15, near 
Warwick. 


The work will lake aiming 30 
months, says Tarmac. 

UK Highways shareholders 
include Hyder with 40 per 
cent, John Laing and Tarmac 
with 2fl per cent each. Caisse 
des Depots el Consignations 
with lfipercentandHansroutc 
International with 4 percent. 
Tarmac said fee consortium 
would receive payment from 
the Government in the form of 
t raffi c-related “shadow" tolls, 
over a period of 30 years. 

Ihrmac Laing Joint Ven- 
ture, a construction partner- 
ship, has been awarded the 
contract by UK Highways for 
fee design, construction and 
commissioning of the M4Q 
upgrade and initial mainte- 
nance work, with Hyder Con- 
sulting acting as infrastructure 
designers. 
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market report / shares 


DATA BANK 


FTSEIOO..;.. 
4035,6 +4; j. ‘ • 
FTSE250 
4435.3 -5.7 : 
FTSE350 
2006:i +1.1 
SEAQ VOLUME 
757.5m shares, 
45,516 bargains,' 
Gilts Index 
94.90 -0.08- 


SHARE SPOTLIGHT 


store price, pence. 
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Clarke’s tax surprise knocks cash-rich utilities 


ON D J FMAM J J A SO 


The last Ibiy Party conference 
before the election was al- 
ways going to be good for a few 
market-moving stories. 

What dealers had not an- 
ticipated was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Ken Clarke's sur- 
prise announcement that tax 
credits on share buy-back and 
special dividend schemes will 
be abolished, a move that 
could swell the Treasuiy's cof- 
fers by £400m a year. 

The news hit shares in cash- 
rich utilities and banks but the 
most immediate impact was 
felt at Renters, where uncer- 
tainty over what it might do 
with its surplus cash pile 
pushed its shares, down 20p 
to 757p, to bottom of the Foot- 
sie index. 

Reuters has adjourned con- 
sideration of plans which were 
to be put to shareholders at to- 
day’s extraordinary general 
meeting to pay a £6 13m spe- 
cial dividend. The scheme 
would have paid net dividends 


totalling 750p per share over 
a period of three years. In ad- 
dition, Reuters had proposed 
a capital consolidation reduc- 
ing the number of shares by S 
percent. 

Thames Water fell H5p to 
554p in sympathy, London 
Electricity weakened 24p to 
605p,\bitahireBectriritywas 
off 19 Jp at 749p, PowerGen 
declined 9p to 4SCL5p and BT 
dipped 2 .5p to 356p. 

The Chancellor's dedsioc to 
withdraw tax credits initially 
pulled the Footsie below the 
4000 level but it later rallied 
to end 4.1 firmer at 4035.6 and 
record its fifth record closing 
high in six trading days. Volume 
was a healthy 758m shares. 

Intriguingly, there was talk 
of institutions switching funds 
away from buy-back and spe- 
cial dividend candidates to 
high-yielding stocks. British 
Gas was the most obvious ben- 
eficiary. reversing a recent 
lousy run to dose 5 Jo higher 
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lousy run to dose 5 Jp higher ney times to Birmingham, 


at 186-5p, making it the best 
performing blue chip of the 
day. Income funds were also 
said to be attracted to United 
Bis cuits, w hose shares copped 
the FTSE-250 list with a 13 J 
gain to 216 .5p, and Hfflsdown, 
7p better at 188p. 

Partly-paid snares in Rail- 
track, another high^ielder, 
rose 3p to 287p after the com- 
pany announced plans to 
spend an extra £150m on up- 
grading the decrepit intercity 
West Coast Mainline route 
out of London Euston. The 
move will allow the successful 
bidder for the West Coast 
franchise to run tilting trains 
and dramatically reduce jour- 
ney times to Birmingham, 


Manchester, Liverpool and 
Glasgow from 2002. Rafltxack's 
shares have come under sell-' 
jpg pressure in recent sessions 
ahead of a report into the 
Watford rail crash which s due 
to be published later this week 
Shares in Blenheim leapt 
28.5p to 216 Jp after NatWest 
mounted a “dawn raid” to pick 
up a 14.9 per cent stake in the 
exhibitions group at 500p for 
VNU, the Dutch publisher 
VNU said it had no plans to 
bid for Blenheim, which has 
been in and out of takeover 
talks for the last five months, 
though it would bid for the 
company if someone else made 
an offer. Rival Anglo-Dutcb 
publisher Reed Elsevier and 


Lord Hoffidfs United News & 
Media are also interested in 
Blenheim, while a fourth par- 
ty, possibly US publishing and 
exhibitions group Ziff Davis, is 
said to be waiting in the wings. 

Shares in Eurotunnel re- 
turned from suspension the 
day after the troubled Channel 
Tunnel operator unveiled a 
debt restructuring plan that , 
gives the bank’s at least 45 J 
per cent of the company. 
Hopes that the shares would hit 
130p - the price at which the 
first tranche of the banks’ 
£4.7bn debt will be swapped 
into equity - proved too Opti- 
mistic. After touching 124p, the 

shares fell back to dose lOp 
lower at ll5p. 

Rolls-Royce felT4p to 254p 
as Lehman Brothers down- 
graded the stock to underper- 
form from outperform. 
Analyst Guy Kekwick believes 
many investors have been 
drawn into aerospace sods ex- 
pecting far-reaching European 


and global consolidation of 
the industry. Rolls-Royce has 
ofienbeenmenttooedasalBEe- 
ly partner for Pratt and Whit- 
ney in the US, but the latter 
recently signed a co-opera- 
tion deal with General Eteoric 
to supply engines for a new 
generation of super-jumbo jets 
which could lead to even dos- 

■ er Wnkfi. T Ahmati alSO thmlfg 

■ Rolls-Royce’s diversification 

into power engineering has 
been largely unsuccessful and 
advises selling the shares to as 
low as205p. _ . 

A buy recommendation in 

NatWest’s monthly review of 


enough to lift British Biotech 
4pto2G2p. 

Laura Ashley added 8p to 
189.5p. The cbfotzy dotting 


gistics operations, based in 
Newtown in mid-Wales and 
previously run by Federal Ex- 
press, under its direct control 


TAKING STOCK 


□Shares in British Taxpayers 
Association Self Assessment 
began trading yesterday on 
Ofex on a matched-bargain ba- 
sis. Some 650,(X)Qri]art^ or 
percent of the company,- wen# 
Issued at 18o, raising £100,000. L 
Professional Enterprise Group, 
another Gfex-quoted company, 

quiddy. picked up a 10J per cent 

stake. BTASA expects huge de- 
mand for tax preparation ser- 
vices with the advent of 
self-assessment next year. It 
aims to complete 15,000 self-as- 
sessment tax-returns for 1997, 
rising to 50,000 for 1999 when 
it should moved into profit. 

□Dublin-based minerals .ex- 
ploration group Giencar dipped 
a peary to 55-5p. It has placed 
1Z6 million shares with institu- 
tional investors, mainly in Lon- 
don, at Ir53p. The placing, and 
a 24or-7 open offer at the same 
price, raised Ir£l2m to increase 
it stake in the Wassa gold pro- 
ject in Ghana to 61 per cent 
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FTSE 100 Index hour by hour 
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business 


Shake-up puts Thorntons into the red 


NIGEL COPE 

^Thorntons, tbe family-coa- 
siled chocolate group, an- 
lunced a £22ra re-structuring 
„cKterday that pushed the 
Derbyshire company £14m into 
the red and wxU see its focus 
shift from manufacturing to 
retailing. 

The changes are part of a 
"root and branch" review con- 
ducted by chief executive 
Roger Paffard, who joined in 
January. 

Ninety new shops will open 
in the next three years, taxing 
the total to 359. Mr Paffard says 
that only 143 of Thorntons’ 
current shops are the right 
size and in the right location. 
These will be refurbished while 
126 others will close and 216 
others will be opened on more 
suitable sites. 

The expansion is expected to 
create 550 full-time equivalent 
jobs . 

New retail formats are being 
tested. Cafe Thorntons fea- 


tures a coffee bar at the front 
which sells pastries and ice- 
cream. 

The “Sweet Factory" format 
includes a premium “pick ‘o' 
mix" counter in addition to the 
usual Thorntons ranges. Three 
other new formats will also be 
tested. 

“We're going too fast for it 
to be painless," Mr Paffard 
warned. “It is putting quite a bit 
of strain on the business and it 
may affect Christmas trading as 
so many of our staff will be 
new." 

He said the re-structuring was 
necessary to address several 
years of under-performance, 
which had seen erratic profits 
and falling market share. He 
blamed dated store designs, a 
“manufacturer's mentality” and 
labour-intensive practices in 
the shops. 

Staff have spent too much 
time either on administrative 
tasks or in product preparation 
such as “chopping up toffee", 
Mr Paffard said. 


Thorntons has already an- 
nounced the sale of its Belgian 
subsidiary, Gartner Pralines 
and is also withdrawing from 
Ranee. As announced in June, 
its five manufacturing facili- 
ties will be consolidated into two 
with the loss of 143 jobs. 

Of the £21.9m charges, £Sm 
is to cover the cost of with- 
drawing from the continental 
subsidiaries, £10m for the retail 
re-structure and £3.4m for the 
rationalisation of the UK 

plants. 

The company plans to in- 
crease capital expenditure from 
£7m to £17m a year for the next 
three years. 

Pre-tax profits in the year to 
June were down sharply to £8m 
from £llm the pervious year. 
Trading in the first quarter has 
been strong with like-for-like 
sales 19 per cent of the same 
period last year. Last year's sales 
were ravaged by the summer 
heatwave. 

Thorntons shares jumped 
lip to 178.5p. 



Roger Paffard: Plans to focus on Thornton's retail side and try out new shop formats 



London hotel for £8Lm 


Millennium & Gbptiiome Ho- 
tels, which recency floated bn 
the stock market, is bqostmg its . 
presence in the booming Lon- 
don market by bnymgfhe 318- 
room Britannia in Mayfair from 
Inter-Continental Hotels 'for 
£81mcash. 


The< 

cent 
Hong] 
group, ac 
London 
hotels 


/, which 455 per 
)L Hotels, a 


the Britannia to its 
irtfolio of-' luxury 
it includes the 
Gloucester, Bailey’s Hotel, The 
Chhlsea Hotel and the 
Cbpthome Thra. . 

The Britannia has been val- 
ued at £83m and made £5 Jm 
lerating profits in . 1995. 
Lading for the 'purchase will 
be drawn from KflUennium’s 
own resources. 

Mfflenni urn's shares rose 3p 
to close at 318.5p. Its shares 
have risen almost 15 per cent 
since they began trading on 25 
April. 

The company said it would 


SC 


In Brief 


Wilson (Connolly) Holdings has agreed to sell 150 acres of 
* land in Dunfermline for an undisclosed sum to the £2.4ba Hyundai 
microchip plant development, which will create 4,000 local jobs. 
The land is S ~ J ’ *— ' J ’ * ' ' 



Scottish Enterprise, 
d us trial group. 

the site which is identified in the Fife Structure Plan for the ex- 
pansion of Dunfermline and comprises the major housing allo- 
cation for the next 20 years. 

• Thaffianaster reported a increase in half-year losses from £lJ2m 
to £142m, but Sir James McKinnon, chairman, said considerable 
progress had been made towards meeting tbe company's objec- 
tive of being a profitable and pre-eminent provider of traffic in- 
formation. A deal has been struck with Murxhall to integrate its 
Oracle voice-based traffic information product into the car man- 
ufacturer’s Vectra range, which will be worth more than £3m in 
the first year. Vauxhall will be taking a minimum of 100,000 Or- 
acle units. Deals are expected to be completed by the year-end 
which will see annual demand rise to 190,000-200,000. 


• More OTerralL the outdoor advertising group, is buying SHF 
Communications, a New York-based bus shelter advertising com- 
pany, for £4 Jm in cash and shares. SHF, which had sales of $2m 
(£1 ,28m) and made pre-tax profits of $800,000 in 1995. will change 
its name to Adshel Inc. 


• James Smith Estates has exchanged contracts for the £7.6m 
purchase of a portfolio of 18 freehold retail properties, currently 
producing £686,000 net income a year, for £7.6m. Half of the prop- 
erties. valued at £4.3m, will be held in the company's investment 



rnammgi 


3 ro perries, valued at 


trading 


nepi 

properties. All but one is fully let to tenants which include Boots, 
Burtons, Help tbe Aged and AG Stanley. 

• Toy Options is buying World Wide Licences, the Hong Kong- 
based distributor of Disney and other licenced character LCD 
and analogue watches, for up to £6.45m. The company is also plac- 
ing 1 million shares at 105p each. 

• Stoves shareholders were told at the annual general meeting 
that sales to date were well ahead of last year's difficult first quarter. 
However, Sean O’Connor, chairman, said the market for domestic 
appliances remained competitive. 

• Primary Health Properties is buying two doctors' surgeries 
in Chorieywood. Hertfordshire and in Droitwich, Worcestershire 
fora total £l.Sm. 

• Internet Technology Group has been admitted to the Alter- 
native Investment Market. Dealings in the shares of the Inter- 
net service provider are due to commence on Friday. 


I COMPANY RESULTS I 
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St Ives looks impressive in print 


Quality was again the dominant theme 
in another year of record annual fig- 
ures from St Ives, the printing group. 
Just weeks after rival Wiatmoughs saw 
its shares dive 10 per cent on news of 
lower profits and a warning of over- 
capacity in the industry, St Ives has been 
able to report a healthy 19 per cent rise 
in pre-tax profits to £422m for the year 
to August 

Tbe figures were all the more im- 
pressive ghwo the continuing problems 
the group is having with new presses 
at its Caerphilly works and the pause 
in tbe magazines market caused by 
volatile paper prices. Poor reliability 
and low productivity have dogged the 
Heidelberg Harris machines at Caer- 
philly for the past year or so, at a cost 
to the group of up to £lm, according 
to one analyst's guesstimate. 

Meanwhile, profits in UK magazines, 
where St Ives is a leading player, suf- 
fered as a result of last autumn's 
sharp rise in paper prices. Although tbe 
group bears no direct risk from the in- 
crease in costs, its customers do and 
the higher pikes prompted them to cut 
back pagination and delay the launch 
of some new titles. 

But the outlook is now looking up 
on both fronts and elsewhere St Ives 
is firing on all cylinders. Book print- 
ing continues its solid growth, despite 
the collapse of the net book agreement. 
The multi-media business printing in- 
serts for CD -Roms and compact discs 
continues to grow at double-digit 
rates, while “overnight" printing of 
takeover and other financial documents 
rode high on another bumper year for 
City bids and deals. 

But the real growth for St Ives, fac- 
ing a mature and oversupplied UK 
market for its traditional services, lies 
in direct response promotional print- 
ing and overseas. Growth in the UK 
market for direct mail at up to 9 per 
cent is several times that of St Ives’ 
bread and butter business and it is con- 
tinuing to win custom ranging from tbe 
Inland Revenue to BUPA. 

This market has also been the focus 
for tire group’s recent acquisitions, with 
JohJer Druck in Germany chipping in 
£2.7m for 11 months and tbe recent 
£22.6m purchase of Ferhnuter of Ohio 
due to contribute this year. Expendi- 
ture is likely to wipe out the group’s cash 
pike by next August, but the group could 
still spend £40ra and leave gearing at 
a comfortable 30 per cent or so. 

Certainly the group may struggle to 
maintain recent rates of growth in the 
core business this year. Even so, the rise 
in high street sales means the general 
environment for St Ives’s products is 
improving, particularly magazines, and 
it should be helped by the recent de- 
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dsion by a major player to cut capac- 
ity. Henderson Crosthwaite expects 
profits to hit £47m, putting the shares 
on a forward p/e of 15. Fair value for 
such a conservatively managed group. 

Mature markets 
slow down Lucas 


Lucas Industries' last set of results as a 
ite company helped demonstrate 
it will have to reach top gear quick- 
ly to meet investor expectations in its new 
merged incarnation as Lucas Verity. Its 
main automotive and aerospace markets 
are mature, which means that sales 
growth is never likely to be spectacular. 
This is a problem for a business with clas- 
sically high operational gearing. 

Stripping ont the contribution from 
Lake Center Industries, underlying 
sales in the automotive sector, the 
source of 80 per cent of the group's 
£3 bn turnover last year, grew by just 
5 per cent. Aerospace turnover grew 
by a healthier 8 per cent, helped by 
booming sales of the Rolls Trent 800 


engine and the Airbus A319, both of 
which feature Lucas control systems. 
But the doubling in operating profits 
to £47m flattered to deceive, being a 
product largely of tbe restructuring pro- 
visions used to cover losses in the 
Geared Systems division. 

The merger with \hrity of tbe US wiD 
provide an immediate 20 per cent boost 
to earnings, as result of cost savings and 
tax benefits - Lucas alone has some 
£160m of accumulated tax losses and 
unutilised ACT But investors are justi- 
fied in wondering where the growth will 
came from after that, even with the ag- 
nesBire figure of Victor Rice al the wheel. 
Lucas\fcrity lacks clear market domi- 
nance in any area. 

Meanwhile, the restructuring to be 
unveiled in the next six weeks will be 
comparatively modest, involving the 
disposal or closure of businesses ac- 
counting for £20 Om of sales at best. 

Lucas Vhrity says that future earnings 
enhancement will he in selling more so- 
phisticated products with increased 
value-added content such as the new 
electronic brake actuation and power 
steering systems it is developing. But 
initially these will be small beer and. 
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in any case, both are products Lucas 
was developing long before \farity 
emerged on the scene. 

. The other growth area -develop- 
ing countries such as India, Korea and 
China -will take time to bear fruit 

With a prospective p/e of 16 times 
for 1997, based on profits of £325m, 
falling to 13 in 1998, the shares might 
not look expensive but there are bet- 
ter bets elsewhere in the sector. 

United showing 
plenty of flair 

Manchester United’s performance on 
the stock market has all the flair of a 
Ryan Giggs shimmy. With television 
money pouring into the Sport and foot- 
ball dubs becoming increasingly savvy 
about exploiting merchandising and 
other commercial opportunities, it is 
small wonder that United’s shares 
have proved so strong. They have 
now risen almost sixfold since the com- 
was floated in 1991 and edged 2p 
ler to 453 .5p yesterday. 
Yesterday’s results for the year to 
July showed . that the Old uafford 
money making machine is still going 
strong, though last year’srocord off the 
pitch was not the dub’s best Profits be- 
fore transfer fees were flat at £16.7m 
- including signing fees they fell from 
£20m to £15m. Tbe main reasons 
were the rebuilding of part of the Old 
Trafford stadium, which reduced spec- 
tator capacity, the absence of income 
from the European Champions 
League and the replacement of video 
and publishing sales with a royalty in- 
come. On the plus side there was a 
boost from the Euro 96 games staged 
at the ground. 

This year the sales line should im- 
prove dramatically. The new stand is 
completed and the 55,000 capacity sta- 
dium is selling out regularly. United is 
in the Champions league this season, 
which should be worth at least £5m. 

But with gate receipts now account- 
ing for just 35 per cent of sales, it is tde- 
vision money that is increasingly 
important The Premiership's lucrative 
new contract with BSkyB starts next sea- 
son. There is also the possibility of a 
pay-per-view deal and cable TV pro- 
gramming. Chief executive Martin Ed- 
wards warned that capita] expenditure 
costs would remain significant. 

Wise Speke is forecasting pre-trans- 
fer profits of£23m this year. After such 
a strong run there is an argument for 
taking some profits but the possibility 
of more TV cKiais makes the shares well 
worth holding. 


rebrand the Britannia as a Mil- 
lennium property, denoting it 
a . four-star deluxe hotel fo- 
cused oil the international busi- 
ness and leisure traveller. 

After buying the Britannia, 
the company will own 16 hotels 
in Britain, three in France, two 
in Germany and three in New 
York - in chiding a 42 per cent 
stake in the Plaza Hotel. 

The company, which recent- 
ly reported a 53 per cent in- 
crease in first-half pre-tax 
profits to said selective 

acquisitions were an impor- 
tant step in its growth strategy. 

Peter Taylor, director of UK 
operations, said: “London, 
other than where we're located 
now, is obviously of interest-" 
A tourist boom and a room 
shortage in the capital is fuelling 
demand. Occupancy rates this 
summer hit their highest levels 
in -a decade at 82.5 per cent. 

The company is also looking 
at other locations including 
Europe and North America. 


Increase 
in bank 
loans 
hits ICG 


JILLTREANOR 

Banking Correspondent 

Intermediate Capital Group, 
which provides mezzanine fi- 
nance. yesterday reported a 5 
per cent increase m interim 
profits to £ll.lra but warned 
it was faring lough competition 
from cash-rich banks. 

“Because banks in the UK 
have more money than tbey 
did... they’ve started lending 
what might have been mezza- 
nine finance instead.’’ said 
Tom Bartlam, managing di- 
rector of ICG. 

Despite the warning, which 
some analysts said could have 
been stronger given the 
increasing competition, the 
interim dividend is being lifted 
by 12 per cent to 4.8p. 

While banks were lending 
aggressively in Britain, Mr 
Barilam said ICG's business 
was gradually growing in 
continental Europe. An of- 
fice has been opened in Paris 
and, said Mr Bartlam. “if any- 
body wants to get mezzanine 
finance in France, they come 
to us first". 

ICG has helped finance sev- 
eral management buy-outs in 
the UK this year, such as 
Great Western Trains and 
HMSO, although the number 
of new loans executed during 
the year was relatively low be- 
cause deals were taking longer 
than anticipated to arrange. 

But, in tbe second baif. ICG 
said new lending had been 
strong. As a result, fee income 
should be “significantly higher" 
which would have a positive 
impact on core income. 

Core income - net interest 
and dividend income and fee 
income minus operating ex- 
penses - was 11 per cent 
higher at £5.6m at the half-way 
stage. 

ICG also manages money 
for investors and has £100m 
under management, an 
amount Mr Bartlam would 
like to see increase even 
though only two-thirds of that 
money has been placed bv 
ICG so far. 


Zoo V'S- dixies cuut 

The most relaxing, hassle free trip you’ve 
ever had is now possible when you fly World 
Business Class to any of 200 US cities with 
Northwest Airlines or our partner KLM. 

If you live within 60 miles of Gatwick or 
even one of our 19 regional airports we’ll 
send a complimentary chauffeur driven 
car* to pick you up from your front door. 

Then check in your 
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airport and forget about it until you reach the States. 

Your transatlantic flight will be out of Gatwick or 
Amsterdam Schiphol and in World Business Class 
you'll experience comfort down to the tips of your 
toes. You can even earn free travel not just to the 
United States but to more than 400 destinations in 
80 countries on 6 continents. 

So if you don’t want to miss 

fnm m Jomtep in Beer. 
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the connection, fly Northwest toMUu^.vhce^ 
Airlines. 
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A small ITV outpost 


Quest for the South-west 


attracts big names 


MATHEW HORSMAN 

Media Editor 


Why would some of Britain’s 
top media companies want to 
buy a tiny ITV franchise in the 
South-west of England? The 
quest ion is raised by the quite 
extraordinary response to the 
auction ofWestcounccy, licence 
holder in Devon and Corn- 
wall which has attracted at 
least four serious bids ranging 
from just under £40m to per- 
haps as much as £70ra. 

The answer, as usual, is com- 
plicated. Certainly the freer 
ownership rules In the new 
Broadcasting Act are one rea- 
son. Further consolidation of 
the ITV sector is not only likely 
but was actually anticipated by 
the Government when it set the 
new liberal limits. 

Bui for each of the bidders the 
rationale is slightly different 
For HTV licence holder in Wiles 
and the Wfest, Westcountry is 
attractive as a relatively cheap 
way of expanding its ITV em- 
pire. The Welsh company has 
pul in a low-ball bid, pitched at 
less than £40m, which would 
allow it to add 2 percentage 


points to its share of national 
advertising revenues and give it 
room to make cost savings by 
combining some operations. 

There are at least three other 
serious bids on the table - from 
United News & Media, Carlton 
and Can West, the Canadian 
broadcaster that failed to win 
the new Channel 5 terrestrial 
TV Licence last year. 

The two giant ITV companies 
have no great interest in ftfest- 
country on its own. Carlton 
Communications, which owns 
the Central and London week- 
day franchises, has its eyes 
firmly on HTV, the bigger fish, 
which has been in the takeover 
frame for the belter part of a 
year. Holding back Michael 
Green, Carlton's chief execu- 
tive, has been the soaring stock 
price of HTV, now heading to- 
wards £4. Westcountry is a side 
show to the main event: nice to 
pick up if the price is right, but 
certainly not crucial on its own. 

The same strategy is being 
pursued by United News & 
Media, with the added nuance 
that UNM is fighting a rear- 
guard action to protect the 
business of its sales house. 


TSMS, which currently sells on 
be half of both Westcountryand 
HTV in addition to its own fran- 
chises, Anglia and Meridian. A 
bid by Carlton for HTV and the 
loss of the (admittedly tiny) 
business represented by West- 
country, would combine to take 
'significant market share away 
from TSMS. 

The wild card bidder is be- 
Ueved to be CanWest. whid) has 
been desperate for a foothold in 
the UK broadcasting sector. 
Vhry successful in its home mar- 
ket of Canada, and increasing- 
ly preoccupied by its stake in the 
Ten Network in Australia, Can- 
"Wesl has been looking at the UK 
in earnest since the early 1990s. 

At least one other bid was sub- 
mitted last week, and it came 
from a surprising comer GWR, 
the commercial radio company. 
But, afterword leaked that the 
modest-sized company had been 
eyeing Westcountry, GWR’s 
advisers were forced yesterday 
to deny any intention of pro- 
ceeding with an offer. Despite a 
desire to expand out of radio, 
where GWR is; 


single company, the prospect of 
paying over the odds for its first 
television company was enough 
to scupper the plans. 


There is still a huge Question 
over the i 


the ceiling on the number of 
es that 


licences that can be held by a 


mark, therefore, over the price 
Westcountry s owners are likely 
to get. Its backers, particularly 
Daily Mail & General Thist, are 
said to be looking at other tele- 
vision options, and are ready to 
sell out If the price is right. But 
some analysts suggest it is the 
cloudy profits outlook for the 
small company that is really be- 
hind the decision to selL 

Westcountry currently bene- 
fits from the small ITV com- 
panies subsidy and receives 
cash from Channel 4 under the 
controversial levy system. To- 
gether, the payments are equal 
to the company’s total profits. 
There is an expectation that 
both sources of income could be 
phased out within three years, 
leaving Westcountry with an 
uncertain future. 

In the end, it could be that 
Westcountry decides to go for a 
stock market flotation after all, 
eschewing what it probably feels 
are low- tell bids and too much 
negotiation through the press. 
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Concern over 
Jersey law shift 


PHILIP JEUNE 


The role played by the ac- 
countants Price Waterhouse 
and Ernst & Young in. the draft- 
ing of Jersey's controversial 
limited liability partnerships 
law is to be investigated by a 

committee of inqiriiy. Although 
.the law was finally approved by 
the States' of Jersey two weeks 
ago, the use of leading QCs to 

assist in its drafting- alleged to 
have cost the accountancy firms 
mexcessof.£lm- has raised se- 
rious concerns. 

The law, the first of its kind 
in Europe, will enable large 
partnerships to: protect their 
partners' personal assets from 
litigation. 

Price Waterhouse was re- 
sponsible for setting the law 
drafting process in motion, sug- 

S^^m^tofoe^aod’s finance 
authority that it would be keen 
to register, as a limited liability 
partnership (LLP) in Jersey if 
suitable legislation was enacted. 

The Ietter-aiso intimated that 
Ernst & Young would also leave 
the Gty and re-register in Jer- 
sey, prompting the Deputy 
Prime Minister, Michael 
Heseltine, to try to perauade the 
big six accountancy firms to re- 
main in London. 


The committee of inquiry 
approved by the States of Jer- 


sey yesterday will also inv^T- .- 
gate the speed with which the 
law was drafted. It appears to 
have been “fast tracked”, taking 
precedence over many other 
laws waiting to be drawn up. / ; 

This fast traddog led to alle-' 1 
gations of sleaze being made 
against a senior politician, Reg 
Jeune, who is head of the com- 
mittee responsible for the is- 
land’s law drafting programme 

and a consultant to the legal 
firm that lobbied on behalf of 
Price Waterhouse. 

The allegations, hotly de- 
nied and never substantiated, 
led to the expulsion from the 
States of Jersey of the young 
backbencher who made them, 
Stuart Syvret, but neither the al- 
legations nor the expulsion is to 
be examined by the committee 
of inquiry, whose terms of ref- 
erence restrict it to procedural 
matters. 

Jersey’s government does not 
yet have the legal power to set 
up an independent committee 
of inquiry - ironically the It „• 
islation that would allow this was 
one of the items overtaken by, * 
the LLP law. The committee 
will therefore comprise Slates 
members, a move that was 
strongly criticised yesterday. 



Chunnel Trouble set to make Lord Sterling’s day 


Here's tire perfect gift for Lord 
Sterling's Christmas stocking: a new 
game railed "Chunnel Trouble’'. 

The P&O chairman, whose fer- 
ries are locked in combat with 
Eurotunnel for cross-Channel busi- 
ness, will no doubt be delighted by 
the game, which consists of nine 
blocks and two railway lines. 

The makers, Pentangle of Hamp- 
shire, say. “Players are told that the 
British and French railway workers 
have been asked to keep two trains 
simultaneously running through the 
Channel Tunnel link. 

“Unfortunately, due to unfore- 
seen maintenance problems, only 
one main line is available. By shunt- 
ing the carriages of two trains in 
and ont of the siding under the sea, 
can you help them avoid the loss of 
business to the ferry companies?'’ 


People & Business 


A spokesman for Lord Sterling, 
suspects there may be more to the 
game's maker than meets the eye: 
“It’s not a subsidiary of Eurotunnel 
in a desperate attempt to get down 
its interest burden, is it?” 

No, it isn’t Ron Cook, who 
founded Pentangle in the village of 


Over Wdlop near Andover 25 years 
Chunns 


ago, says Chunnel Trouble is an 
adaptation of a game which was in- 
vented in 1973. 

“'We initially tried to interest 
both the feny people and the shut- 
tle company in Chunnel Trimble." 


Sadly they were not interested. 


Wheat will become a dot -executive 
director and deputy chairman. 

Sir Ernest Harrhoo, chairman of 
Vodafone, says: “Geny Whent is now 
69 and has been chief executive since 
the company was formed 13 years 
ago.... His performance has been 
magnificent.” A Vodafone spokes- 
man went further, describing him as 
“the Godfather of the industry". 

Mr Whent wiD now have more 
time to help his wife Sarah, who 
breeds race horses. Several weeks 
ago he sold some Vodafone options 
to buy more land for the gee-gees. 


credit research in the bank’s fixed 
income division. ’ 

Apparently Gary, who coached 
cricket for the MCC at Lords before 
he entered the Gty in 1985, told a 
BZW press spokesperson. “You sent 
out a press release about Rory, so 
you ran send one out about me.” 

Now the race is on for the 
biggest Christmas bonus. 


ward through the next stage of its 

development” 


The game is causing huge mirth 
O. which is merging its cross- 


-unny, that” comments a 
Eurotunnel spokesperson acidly. 


Lord Sterling: Game for a laugh 


at P& 

Channel ferry operations with it 
rival Siena. The game retails at 
£9.99 and is in the Save the 
Children Christmas catalogue. 


Whent went in came Gent Vbda- 
fone has promoted Chris Gent as 
chief executive in place of Sir Gerald 
Whent who is to retire at the end of 
the year. From I January 1997, Mr 


Sibling rivalry is alive and well at 
BZW. Last week Keith Jenkins was 
recruited from Morgan Stanley as a 
director and head,of BZW’s yen 
trading in London. Yesterday 
Keith's brother Gary Jenkins, who 
joined BZW II years ago, was pro- 
moted to be head of European 


“Crook is new ML Holdings chief." 
That’s how the ICV company news 
service chose to convey the ap- 
pointment yesterday of Derek 
Crook as chief operating officer for 
the ML e ngine ering group. 

The chairman of ML, Tim Sallitt, 
says that Mr Crook will replace 
Howard Grant, who is retiring. 

Mr Sallitt explains: “The shift in 
MEs business interests from aero- 
space engineering to electronic 
component distribution means that 
Mr Crook, who has for some years 
been the director responsible for 
the group’s BCD companies, is ide- 
alty suited to take the group for- 


Ferhaps it is no surprise that 
Rowland Gee, the ebullient manag- 
ing director of Moss Brass, has 
bran so successful at opening up 
new clothes stores. Mr Gee learnt 
his trade at father Cedi Gee's 
Shaftesbury Avenue shop in the 
Sixties, where stars like Sir Cliff 
Richard and Adam Faith would 
drop in for a cappuccino at the 
store’s coffee bar while they waited 
to collect their “fab gear". 

Then Mr Gee junior was packed 
off the Paris to learn the fashion i. 
trade proper. He still gets a kick^» 
from opening new stores, says a ' 

spokesmen, as could be seen a week 
ago at the new Manchester branch 
of Hugo Boss. It's not all glamour, 
though. Mr Gee has sensibly stuck 
to a cheap head office above 
Qapham Junction railway station. I 
wonder if it's got a cappuccino bar? 


John Willcock 




A very down to earth 
question. 

The words 'American Express' are under- 
stood around the world. That's important if 
you're abroad and you find you need 
medical a Mention, cover for lost baggage or 
personal property, compensation for travel 
delay or funding for legal expenses. So if 
you need emergency assistance or even 
pre-travel advice, our representatives are on 
call 24 hours a day wherever on earth you 
are. VW? offer annual cover from just £59 and 
single trip policies that you need not be a 
Cardm ember to take advantage of. You see, 
your travel insurance provider can make a 
world of diff erence- 


To find out how we can help you 
do more with travel insurance, call: 


0800 700737 





Insurance 

Services 


polka U'fnti and cumii/iuns arc available upon request. 

American Express Services Europe Limited. Reg. Office. Portland House. 7 Stay Place. London SWIE 5BZ. Reg. No. 2533739. 
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Education-i- 


LAUNCHES TOMORROW 


// ;< 


Are standards of undergraduates falling? 
We ask the experts - the academics. 


Don’t miss Education +, The Independent’s brand 
new education pull-out for everyone in 
higher education and schools. 


Every Thursday. 


Order your copy now 
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Williams’ technical rtim^ „ . 

tor really does want his British driver to win the world title on Sunday, says Derick ABsop 

Head’s heart wants Hill to win justice 


Britain 

receive 


I f Damon Hili fails to winthe 

Formula One world champ- 
ionship on Sunday Wiu 
iaras wiO doubtless be portrayed 
in some quarters as the vDIains 
of the piece. Or more specifi- 
cally, their two bosses, Frank 
Williams and Patrick Head, 
will be. ^ 

Having sacked HiU and re- 
placed him with Heinz-Harald 
Frentzen for next season. It 
wjuld, after aD. seem logical for 
the team to prefer Jacques Vil- 
Icneuve to take the tide in the 
derisive Japanese Grand Prix. 
Their engine partners, Renault, 
and various sponsors would 
certainly rather like to display 
the No 1 next terra. ^ 7 
The erosion of Hills champ- 
ionship lead from 25 points to 
nine has aroused suspicion 
among the more jingoistic 
HeadT s assertion that the British 
driver was “loo slow” in Portu- 
gal met with anger, indignation 
and retaliatory letters in the 
specialist press. Those directed 
to Williams’ technical director 
have been filed with Hill's 
broken parts. He was not exactly 
accused of treason, but pretty 
much as good as. J 

These literary headhunters 
may be surprised, if sceptical, on 
hearing his response, but should 
perhaps hear it anyhow. Head 
said: “I would be very sad if 
Damon did not win h be cause 
we had a six-year association 
and virtually ail of it has been 
pleasurable. I think he deserves 
the championship. He’s won 

more grands prix this year than I 

any other driver and I hope he 
gets the championship. 

“I have not had as close a E 
relationship with Damon in the 1< 



Patrick Head: 


“I have*noiThad "as close a Estorif i LS* n° make ? l ltie onJy race where Jacques 

relationship with Damon in the loSSa been the quicker, 

latter part of this year and I advantage in I didn t expect Jacques to be in 

think he probablv feels I have awa^f did Iff race r |° slip a position to win the champ- 
not been one of'his strongest wa&ifaL'hL fu Dam . on lOQshi P and thought Damon 
supporters, and that is one of inn th * he T*® 8 goin 8 wouId stronger right through 

the things I have to d^th £££7* 10 ra “- the year. I thought it would have 

But in terms of proritog^he “ ** been over before Portugal let 

sssti’hSfais 

thing to that end ” ** mg'Je championship, he tends vindicates their derision to drop 

^Hill’s own admission, the bMrtfaSL* ^2' tbe ^ Il “f de *«<»dtheyvraild 
clutch nmhlpm uihioh 35 AJam ^ r0st have preferred to unload him 


think the drivers' championship matters more to oar partners and sponsors than it does to us 


?™»g« wasriow, just that Iwwasgoing 
!£*“ ■ ? ne . 100 sl <™*y to win that lace® 

But in termc t0 M aybe he was unlucky in traf- 

E ES* of Providing the fie," Head said. 

SStBSS ^-Butwitcn^ebody^d. 


By Hill’s own admission, the 
clutch problem which affected 
his car late in the Portuguese 
Grand Prix had no bea ring on 
the outcome. VflJeneuve was 
already in the clear and pro- 
longing the title contest. 


m 1993. Damon seems to have 
gone into his conservative 
mode, whereas' Jacques is in a 
no-lose situation. 

“Overall, Damon has been 
quicker and Portugal is proba- 


HHL It is understood they would 
have preferred to unload him 
before this year, but had run out 
of options. HiU undermined 
his positive response in the 
first half of the season by de- 
claring he would be “footloose 
and fancy free” at the end of it 


The remark smacked of dis- 
loyalty and was interpreted as 
a blatant attempt to up the ante. 
Williams, still unconvinced Hill 
would be able to resist Michael 
Schumacher in a more competi- 
tive Ferrari, decided to take up 
their option on Frentzen 's ser- 
vices, which also came consid- 
erably cheaper. 

Head admits thev took “a 
stab in the dark” with Vflle- 
neuve, but Williams believe 
the self-assured, developing 
French -Canadian has proved he 
is not fazed by Schumacher, his 
audacious manoeuvre to pass 
the German at Estoril illus- 
trating as much. 


Williams and Head approved 
of that. “I do like to see the car 
have its neck wrung," the latter 
said. “There have been many 
races when Damon has ex- 
tracted the maximum from the 
car, but our decision has to lead 
you to conclude we would like 
to get more out of it. 

“Only around the middle of 
next year wiU we see if we were 
right to sign Heinz-Harald. It’s 
not just a case of beating Schu- 
macher. Wfe're looking to gather 
stronger weaponry, and at the 
time we decided to opt for 
Frentzen and not Damon we 
dearly felt that was the better 
course." 


Photograph: Allsport 


Ironically, HOI has only to 
caress the Williams around 
Suzuka’s figure of eight circuit 
to become champion. A point 
will be enough, even if VDle- 
neuve wins the race. 

The gentlest of treatment 
cannot guarantee reliability, 
however, and Williams are 
acutely conscious they must be 
seen to be scrupulously fair to 
their drivers this weekend. 

For only the third ftW this 
season, they are taking four 
cars. The other venues were 
Monaco, where a team can 
easily lose two cars in an ahorted 
start, and SUverstone, which is 
just up the road from the team's 


Oxfordshire factory. Head said: 
“Imagine the situation if both 
drivers had a bump, the race was 
stopped and both came running 

back to tbe pits for the spare. 
How would we be able to decide 
who should have it?" 

Head and the team’s chief de- 
signer, Adrian Newer, arc fur- 
ther additions to the leans effort 
in Japan this week. Had the 
championship been decided, 
they would have been back at 
base, working on next year’s car. 

Testing after the Portuguese 
Grand Prix gave the team the 
opportunity to make rigorous 
reliability tests. “That problem 
Damon had in the race was not 
actually with the dutch, but the 
disengagement mechanism,” 
Head said. Tt was a seized bear- 
ing, so we’ve tested a bearing 
and various other things." 

The nuts and bolls of busi- 
ness, however, are another 
matter. And all the public 
demonstrations of even- 
handedness might also be con- 
sidered to provide tbe perfect 
cover for a discreet tweak 
somewhere to give VUleneuve, 
and Williams , the No 1 next 
year. 

The cynicism comes as no 
surprise to Head, a veteran of 
much Formula One conflict 
and controversy. 

T don't think it makes any 
difference to us who wins," he 
said. “Sometimes there is an 
advantage to be gained by your 
position m the pit lane, but that 
is decided by tbe constructors’ 
championship and we won that. 

I think the drivers' champ- 
ionship matters more to our i 
partners and sponsors than it i 
does to us.” 

Williams have lost three 


Cup bye. 


ta 


Tennis 


Great Britain were given an out- 
standing chance of gaining pro- 


motion to the Davis Ora Wwfcj . 
Group when the draw fez nett 
year's competition was made 
yesterday. 

David Lltryd's side, who re- r 
centiy gained promotion from 
EunvAfrican Zone Group TWo, 

. need to win only two - 

year to rejoin the elite 16 - 
nations in 1998 after Britain re- 
ceived a bye in the first round 
of Group One. They must beat 
either Zimbabwe or .the - 
Ukraine at home in the second T 
round indoors in April to ensofo 
a World Group qualifying ." 
match next September. : 

The second round will be 
played at cither Telford, 
Brighton or Nottingham, with _ 


previous champions - Nelson 
Piquet, Nigel Mansell and 
Pro st - in the last nine years, 
and although the circum- 
stances in each case have been 
different. Head said: “That 
means either we arc incom- 
petent or we arc not that con- 
cerned. Others can decide 
which they think it is.” 

The team that has. this sea- 
son, equalled Ferraris record of 
eight cooftructors' champ- 
ionships can hardly be de- 
scribed as incompetent. 


Brighton or Nottingham, with ~ 
Zimbabwe Britain's likely op- 
ponents as they have the Bladf - 
brothers - the world No 
Byron, and No 248. Wiyne- ami ± \i 
are favourites to beat the ' 
Ukraine. Zimbabwe have home 
advantage and Andrei Med- - 
vedev. currently ranked No 31 . 
but once as high’ as the world No ' 

4, is the only Ukrainian of smy 

note. 

Andre Agassi and hisAmer. 
ican Davis Cup l cam-mates 
face a potentially hazardous 
trip to Brazil when they launch 
their World Group campaign 
next February. Last month 
Thomas Muster led an Austrhm 
walk-out in their DavisCuft tie 
in Sao Paulo after intinddatiori 
from fans. •_ 

■ Greg Rusedski maintained 
! his recent form bv reaching 
the second round of the Pelarw 

Open, beating Russia's Andrei 

Olhovskiy, 6-3, 6-0. • 

MVH CUP DRAW BmwVrta mZamtom - 
OMR First MM 174 Mnwy 1987* *£? 
euai jtoy pWH niifc »Hung»y: *C<— amM - • 
ByK ZmdMbu v Uhnwitt; tarail bw: ‘•siogtiw 
■W Qwm v Morocco: *Auana Oys. atom 
Wamm»Oefn»rtiflrrtr- 
BWM^nvanMiMvIJWra; SkMtfiM 
vjsrMt; fcotna * Groan or Msnm. Hftmsa 
at hcom-k urn Hu «ua«* Ax Wav amv 
wMytiS round from IS^2J ^ 

SHB&naa&zi.'' 

vm v Trance; *Cwcn F&pUita » tats* 
yM wmt^ vHianww SaOiWti.^ 
•S«ndMi.«SM Iw tanci. • 

'Vonaie* KeMirAworK. 
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FANTASY 


T !oday we publish the latest results in our 
Independent Fantasy Football game, 
supported by Philips Energy Sm cr lig ht 
Bubs. 

Listed below you will find two scores, the Week 
8 (Wk 8) column shows all points scored in 
matches played between Monday 30 September - 
Sunday 6 October inclusive. The Overall (Ov 
column shows the total amount of points scored 
in all matches played from Saturday 17 August - 
Sunday 6 October. 

We are also publishing our Top 50 League table 
(see left). It lists the overall top scoring Indepen- 
dent Fantasy Football managers and their teams 
for matches played between Saturday 17 August 
- Sunday 29 September. 

Injury problems? Pbor form? If your team is in need 


Latest Results and Top 50 Teams 

Top Fifty League Table 

CAlCUlArtEE) ON MATCHES PLAYED FROM 17 AUGUST - 2 9 SEPTEMBER 


MrS A Scott 
. Mr Stephen Lawrence 
Mr Steven Hart 
Ms C M Down . " 

Mr David Edmonson 
. Mr Chris Murray 
Mr Chris Scott 
Mr Steve Payne 
Dr Tom Boyle 
MrDJ Robtnson . 

Mr Steve Bazznot 
Mr G Lake 
Mr Cari Britton 
. .Mr feulDayjtes^ ' 
Mr Ian Newcastle 
Mr Michael Dews 
Mr Gerald Whitehead 
MrPSSral V 
Ms Lucy Creanor 
Mr Michael Mitchell j 
Mr Jonathan Furness 
Mr Andrew Buirman . 
MPSrai 

Mr Pieter Nelson • % 

MrP Srai 

. Mr Steve Payne ~' ' '! 
Mr. S. King 

.Mr Pfeter G. Sherlock ; 
Mr John Perkins 
. Mr R Jones - . ' ’ T ’ 

Mr Teddy FaHs 
Mr Julian Wfernick ' : 
Mr D J Hornsby ^ 
MrRJane*^ 

Mf Peter Frankental 
Mr Peibnr (rankenod ' ” ' 

Mr Adam Hogge 
Mr David Robfosqn r - _ . 

Mr J McCrossan 
Mr NfetJPain • 

Mr Ian Newcastle 
Mr Graham Morfitt -• 

Mr Grant Harrison 
Mr Andrew Gret^n ' 

Mr Gary Hood 
MrJ Byrings’ ’'7' 
Mr David R Baker 
Mr DavklAshton 
Mr Ranees Hendon 
. Mr Sfcu^.jcrfirB; ; . 

Mr Jonathan Coe 
. Mr Jtrfro Ca^ 


^ Sevan Backbone 
Kees Cowboys 


EdmoUnrted 
Bruce Lee FC 


Last Gasp Gullits 
Tbmk, ! 

Bazzy’ Defence 

... Basket Of - ... VUl’.’; 

Maple Mousse E 
... ChiftKUx Nine United ' r '"T" 

S.G.W. 

That’s Handy Harry . {• ,3 
jezventus 

. . SfaryalylThe Bekt "'".V 
Earftqn 

.. Persk&us Albibn • ' T" . 
R«J Stor Cardiff ' 
Wimbledon Stvpuf Headj^ ' 
Parra Boys 
- Strpgan SC eo l eis 
Dunkan Is The Best 

- No Futaire hi Fucray ” Vi 

Lktcoln St-Gaes r'.. - J 

Hamoare Racing FC 

.. Cradkers 

Good Evans 

- M ''TV-'-'. . 

Jose Marti 

Pandina • ■. . / . 

, 

. Double B ; - 

Washtop’s Army 
.- Mp *nd Ronning ' ! •- . ' i~f- 

SGW2 _ ' 

.CteansfTeet FC 
Grant’s Team _ 

Tfe Nprtberii Lights 
GNH2 


__ 300 
298 

^•1 Mi 

297 

296 

295 

294 


j, ONSUNMjf 

of changes then watchoutforcnn- trazisfer period 
which starts oh 23 October and runs untif noon; ; 
1 Novanber. In thistiroe you have one citanoe to ‘ 
<*ange up to three of your current pIayers. The - 
new selections wiD start scoring for your team from 
4 November. Full transfer details will be 
printed in The Independent on Wednesday 23 
October. " 

Results will be published eveiy. Wednesday in The 
Independent for aU games played from the-" 
previous Monday to Sunday inclusive. TheywilLalso 

appear the following Sunday, in the Independent 1 

on Sunday; 

The overall iop 50 League table will be printed* : 
every Wednesday and again on_Sunday. 

Terms and conditions as previously published and ; 
available upon request. ' ' " •- ^ 




' prizes " . 

?The overall winner at foe end of tbe sawnwiD be thc en-.-.. 
trant who has aocraed more pouks than feny oiher 'tnde- ” 
'pmdentRinla^Ibothan learn in that tone. AWn the n hr m^te 'j 
prize - a trip to the 199S World Cap in France. The win- .. 
ner, plus companion, will see all the action of a quarter- 
final and a semi-final of their choice, plus the final. In 
addition, the highest scoring team each month will win a 
pair of tkkets.lo.qne of England's WbrkfCbp qualifying, 
games at Wembley. - " ■’ 


4 points for a goal ■ fpbtots.jor a goalkeep - ; 
erfdefmder dean sheet "3 points for a success - 
Jul assist ml point when a player is selected and 
phW M Ipointjbrawinninggoal *3 points for 
amanagerwin, 1 point for a draw / point 

for a yellow card ■ Lose 3 points for a red card 


_ T E AM . M A R K ETA M D Sm nr? q 

OVraALL SCORE CALCULATE) ON MATCHES PLAYED FROM 17 AUGUST * ^ 1 ^ ^ L' V_^l U XV ti S 

roDE ***** TE.U - 6OCTOBER; WEEK BSCORE CALeU LATHP ON MATCHES PLAYED FROM 30 SEPTTMRFH 
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292 
. 292 
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A natural puts his 
talent to the test 



John Duitan could have started his 
trammg career by renting a yard on 
/k , Newmarket’s Hamilton Road, ratines 
T equivalent of a Wimpey estateTfo- 
stead be chose to buy Hany Thom- 
son Jones's Green Lodge, one of the 
most historic stables in town. 

He could have gone to Doncaster 

when the sales season started but 
agam pitched high, flying off to mix 
wrththe blue bloods at Keendaud be- 
fore jetting bade to the Yorkshire sales 
arena with his shopping list. 

If this makes Dudcan seem like one 
of the breed more interested in im - 
a ge rat her than substance, the pre- 
sinnption could not be more wrong. 
“I’m just concerned about doing 
everything the right way," Duikan 
said. “When you get the chancy of a 
yard like Green Lodge, in the town 
but right beside the gallops, yon 
have to cake it” 

Durian has made a habit of tak- 
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... — g onto the role of assistant and 

6#amateur rider at Oliver Sherwood’s 
” sable, before accepting the same po- 
sition at the 170 horse-power Flat sta- 
ble of Sheikh Mohammed's No 1 , 
John Gosden. 

. From each he learned. “Charlie is 
never afraid to take a chance with a 
new idea and with Brian Delaney [the 
head lad] there from the old regime 
of Fred winter I got the best of both 
worlds. Oliver is very thorough* an- 
other out of the Fred Winter schooL 
John Gosden is meticulous, a very pa- 
tient man.” 

Durban's grounding did not begin. 


John Cobb meets 
Newmarket's newest 
trainer, John Durkan 

when he arrived in Lam boom, 
though. His racing education started 
in Ireland at the age of 10 when his 
father. Bill, took out a licence to train 
ssd the remarkable rha^hig mare 
Anagtog’s Daughter came into their 
lives. Small of stature, but with the 
biggest heart and with feet that were 
even larger, die sloshed her way to 
muikiy,wciEkxiejBntcd\Tcirmesn^ 
Ascot to Cheltenham to Chepstow. 

The young Dorian got an eariy op- 
portunity to find out what a great 
noise Is really Eke, riding her at wurir 
and in her schooling — an education 
for both of them. 

Bill Durkan had come over to 
Britain in the 1950s and, starting from 
scratch, had created an impressive 
buDding firm. His main concern was 
developing that business and, al- 
though he held the training licence, 
it was Fertile Murphy who prepared 
the horses. 

Murphy, navi, at last, training in his 
own ijght and making headlines with 
the Cheltenham Festival winners 


pm Durkan jnr on a path be was more 
than willing to follow. 

“Even then John had a great un- 
derstanding with horses,” Murphy 
said. “Eveiy afternoon, when the 
boys came back from school and the 
other lads would be off playing ten- 
nis or football, he’d be straight into 
the yard. He was absolutely crazy 
about horses. 


“He was a more than capable rid- 
er JHe could have been a good pro.” 

has knownSe^Mn^ar^ the Ana- 
gjog's era. He has seen more than 
enough of the good, bad and ugjiy in 
the raring workl to know the differ- 
ence and has never been afraid to tell 
people in which category they belong. 

“John’s a natural talent with hors- 
es," Byrne said. “He has an empathy 
with animals, they respond to him 
Even the old dogs would follow him 
around the yard.” 

It will be high-dass thoroughbreds 
that Durkan wal be aiming to lead into 
winners’ enclosures now and it is his 
“natural” ability that he will rely on. 

“HI be aiming to keep it sanpie,” 
he said. “Keeping things as dose to 
nature as possible. Wtfa afl the hMedh 
equipment available yon can get 
away from the fact that it’s horses, rrat 
machines, you're dealing with.” 

That is what equine entrants to the 
stable can aspect, but what about the 
owners? “Involvement is the key. It’s 
vmy important that they can come 
down to sec their horses any day bar 
Christ m as day. The house wiD be open 
the whole time.” 

There wiD be an Irish accent to the 
training as Durkan hopes to create syn- 
dicates of his fellow countrymen to 
race under an Irish Abroad banner. 

When the new owners arrive at the 
“open house”, there, beside 30-year- 
old Durkan. will be his wife, Carol. 
Bet it would be a mistake to pigeon- 
hole her into the traditional greeter 
and cook role of trainers’ wives. 

“Cared has ridden in races and rep- 
resents Ireland in three-day events.” 



Durkan said. “She’s a really good 
judge of a horse.” Thai is hardly sur- 
prising as her father, Timmy, owns the 
Camas Park Stud and Is a legendary 
pinhooker, a trade that relies on the 
ability to identity and buy foals which 
can be sold a year later at a profit. 

Also on the team, and these days 


an asset beyond price, wfll be Frankie 
Dettori, who has promised to ride 
work and on the racecourse. 

Durkan sown riding career brought 
93 wins, including successes on lumi- 
naries such as Run And Skip and 
Brown Windsor, and just nine falls in 
seven seasons. But there were also 16 


HYPERION 

2j00 Leveled 400 Snow PartridgB 

230 STEP ALOFT (nap) 430 Waff Mountain 

330 Gone Savage SLOOfartfum 

330 ApoHono 


GOING: Good. STALLS: 6f, ATI 7f- studs side; ranaloder— instate. 

DRAW ADVANTAGE: None. 

■ LeO-hand. U-shsped comae. Fist and ides) te lie powerflil galloper. 

■ Conroe is lznSofcttp on A10G6. Toitstsdon lm. ADIUSSOON: Coomy StandfilS 
( 1 6-26 year-olds XI 3 ); THtaaslls AKhaDver Bing JL6 {OAF* S2A0); Comae Endomne 
S3 (OAF* SI AO). UntertA ftwall endosms. CAR PARK: 42, remainder fh*. 


BOOKER CHEFS LARDER HANDICAP (CLASS D) £8£00 
ladttod Ira 2f 85yd* Penalty Value £6£88 

010030 nCFW ACUJN[10)(MnGAESmtii) WToropMmtB 13 It Ms 39 

231313 m.MEWCU)OT&>**ftXW>«m3n4912 RLfeptalfi 

12500-0 COKmAUKM(l*miHPCiii0oi«P|MaiS912 I Form 9 

OCHDOO QHZMSCONHlpl|{lflBHMhaLDBim| BAMmISSU MMalS 

230342 RMBrilOWCQ)IMsPMHan)RJolnanHDud*n39tL_ 

3-0009) WWOnff tl3)P*sMMHn««WHiap497 

513400 )OMJt5SaW(2qm(n«6«tapBkADPitaDa49B 

123606 fflEZHSE(19] Oofl Oaten) JDcnkV^ 96. 


—TflftilO 
JR HcOAi 17 


■ LEADING 1210098 WITH 1UJNNES8; H Cecfl — 29 w in ners ftnaw 1 12 Tuners 
gives a success mdo of 2&PW and ikes to* £1 tori stela of £11.63; J P u l py — IS 
atanas, 99 nmas, ML2%,-522JS0;PCeie — 18 tenons, 98 naans, 16.4W.-A10A4; 
EHtnon- 17 tenon s, 178 mnnaa, 9 A4H, -A7P.56. 

■ LEASING JDCXEX&PnEdday— 44 tenners, 228 rides, 19-3H, -S&93; L Dot- 
tort — 43 winners, 1D2 ride*. 81.0* +93&S8; W Cnn — 38 dmn, 225 rides. 

] 6-9)6, -£88.60; W R SwbdHkro — -31 winners, 367 Mat, UL416, +S0.I& 
BtlNRKRBPWRSTTTint B)orti|taIir*llni(2AO);Dtaaiwo(3A01;rWfa(4JO):Hllaala 
(stored), Folar Ecflpoo (temQ (kOOJ. 

WINNERS m TOR URTSrrBN DATS: tone. ‘ 

UHK-DISiyNGUDNNRIS: Ocsu Ite* (130) A Jkmal (MO) ten been sen XG0. . 
nffles by ladrH»]tosEroaiA ii c niging RoV.WSiM8ei;Lmiy ! «« *«« (^30). P w Re»ii](3J03 
A WIH Too Pace (4A0) sot 256 nfflss tap J Dunlop ton Amndd, W Santa. 
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3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

id 3-52031 nanaMKA(Di(aaitoft]d4aiHkPnw394(5(«- 

11 SOW BOWLED <NBt (IS) (Q (RM Cys4 C Cyar38 13_ 

12 Q2556S AnUIJM0Z|(IKn«ftAftARA«ft4Jfftiwt4813. 

33 010010 SDOtolWIER|ra(0)aEQ|VanttendBWteB3B13. 

14 103402 OEHH(IIEN01)tttadttMdsWMto)ltojCMSai2.JMiDaft(5)5 

15 020001 MMLam CDBHterdraA Waq>4832(SoO N Haws* 20 B 

18 426320 OHIO HUB (U}nqma«rtMn) H FftSftB TIM— II n n 

17 102225 MtemOLBHaawMBtete386 DRarimil3 

008020. HMMim 08) 89 ptHoMind|RHiateBBd483 Ff,och0)l 


man ocean huk ( uj^Cfww law kbobsb 94. 


8 Mod 32 

JHUsds2B 

ACteklB 

HMW7 

__J(MOOS 


[ZOO 


EQLfTY HNAftCtAC COLLECTIONS NURSERY HANDICAP 
(CLASS O £«0OO added 2VD Of Penrfty VWue £6^12 
344423 BUMS MHOR PR NP Bute Oowto|n(mUnne4TD Bun 97 — DtetesnS 

341 8AaiCSI0aip2)«1CltM*«QteiMJGtSBIin97 : IRMI 

021300 'CIAMDMMCIIIM09)(IheBUiMiasN0RH*mon95: tasOTUl 

31 l£VmB)(423(M%e«Ud>WCIvao«lS3 — 


561 AIS»0(l«(D)(lteJUCHW)BHKs&3..LM^i 
40100 2Uannm(StaaAhntoWun(AI$BU8BHnhv92Hl 
260 BUOIMAMAZmm(CHADWSm*tnWlJ9JL6n90 
■528 SIgNWOT tad PsfctataalMtaJ tepaden 8 lO^^^M 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 143300 MMMUte AM (1019(38)08(1 A SoAheiidEWfeyniBS 8 9 

10 600423 WUN|ll(S8)pn6UteTdWIAiir89 

11 00043 8nuaeiGjR0R(iteCAHiid0«R wears 

12 000 DOMflBIMr03)(HsKSCoKBaBtfOJite71O 

-UdsdtaWl- 

■enwo: 4J. OMfc Sftea.IUAMtete, IMLmlsA 9-1 *te N 84,8*1 
wtete * i2-i ae*8, as— da m*m . rnitmMmm, iea pbm " 
NosMfcAIr 

IMS: DssbkR Bto 2 8 13 LDsUorf 13-2 0 Being) 14 on 



19 433321 TO fSRO Wm o e da WfftoCBropnnBrtsLrt Wtottca483 9Clriv4 

20 563314 TteM M rn IQ m i (M)« W»teNtete0EWtem«771O l«te*14 

-20 dsdnd- 

A#*i«msctfic7M10e. 0ushtaK*aptoggtti« ii nflf/A ia i7jt5B. 

HBTK: 5-1 tenft Oamm*. M IMtansk, 7-1 tansftrA Bmtm, UO-lftotetette, 32JM». 
les. Crtter RtaA nn*miHte% Ocna PM; Apolaa^ Sttok Itemr, l&d Ite ftr Actian, 
PtaAtead,l8iBsa sC Base,anie tesA sssta8I K i ta isSsl ^ teto^ D> — i m Mite. g-ltatoa 

18K Shear Dnz*3 94 L Dedod 7-2 (R Amtonng) 13 to 

HMMOUBE 

Jte pntostal PsslMMk it 9a ijps © feqsDn Atow sto bite ihs W* oT ite tem^aiHokk. but he 
AKaa«teni»BiBocta tt RitetoRht»iaBlsaov n wo n. toasispsntaitaMirtl«slMpWNBi- 
tindtan > fatoda. mb rt* lln HeCtoty tel hB*o her on flw tanas. Hir tong hn sm up 5te Ok 
sha tea b teMMto warthe svn to toh Guy Cate o*ta( the toe toh only ow hetow Va By In 
ft hsndeap. Matter Dncsr s «w gpa B fpn. Si* an a haedcap per d» to a YtenDuth sod 
fta fend 12 Maap to Ur In ft Mur not wn by (wing Spka ta Kanpon. Oosaa Pa* ooy not 
W B»d onoieta a ft M0tt. Mhk aftf pound aft estate Hot Oaaa ter A terton and MhM. 
Mtateal Botaats ccJfl te>at ft msn mam out Itoto siB , tote Raasttetet and Bate (hasten 
MtotirRMCOistyKlMavailwsInteliaitaDiiL WOte rears GOVERNOR 


CONSTANT SECURITY MEDIAN AUCTKM RIADEN SOKES 
(CLASS E) £8,000 added 2YD lm Penalty Value £6y628 


iBamna 

JIHnrOJM 


194 

r.20-1 


OASSRSlWCIIONlDdBlhioarBiimoes ttodoriirasXtf 80.CtosD«kcoonduV«maPon- 
eAwntotftS)wtaHanntadsoAfekMiicdaBiaMa8afehiiyB]dNftiijy,taeaaKtiiav 
Btocadto tekoodB Seto o so Epaom otnev te ted s sOfftok tow. has toon topped fib Sod nes 
to teft mna oonwalnte oach. laialto tens (Ry^Dra Rocd QMK n» ter viWR ft s 
0). Hat al kxto Hr Sum, at dost ha Wntlsor dsM ttsd tt Ru*s Pa; too m a Sartwn 
m NvteSOoff a X4«MdteftAftn IswBaft SaaMiaWwteninSontelta toohM 
8M(] n Os at Ooraanralteatefe. Ste nanes out s shata Mkr dm LewBed at todqn widteand 
a^lnshOHdpnaftnJaRAinaMTMtontoaM'RoteljiftltandenlrNAtaMtolBnay- 
kR out fartNi enaidont. aatBeainavind noq type nLamied. He wn way tan 

CortBonent k Caneitt. he noMed pronwr tn a hot ova a Satoiqr on Ite dftt nd ite taocWng ot 
faft toe* ft «ye> TaMad ad Zafto {U& baOa oil) mqr ■* >» good awd> aa otes ton 

Mlaft^AtotermAaftfraltatotaB.- SstaatacOUSSOlSIWCnON 


1 

40 MtSOLLITE LMBRY taAJ (GJ (AnOow RlXGr)5 Wxris 9 0 

Adah 12 





r laiar nr nm n (xi) |fTftH)Uh>s Hm an.-. - . 


5 









B 

DO W&JAHartwcB M CarHdPfl 0 

LOnckU 

ID 

2 SNW ftOlMME (USA) (73) (MAftfP Cota 90 ; 

TQutaS 

n 

0^ Tinom f7)(WWPrnce Fta Salto) P Cota 90 

RHBf 2 




14 



-Mdetomd-' 



BEmte 7-43aarPartiid(s, 44 t^tertactaoh®, UKeteH, 7-1 LMlk DwBateTftot, 
WS tea Dana, Mmitooft, Baart Of tad, 1M. ten Itatadft 204. otbas 
199& PMn 0fl^H»t2 9 0 Pk Eddny 7-4 0 W 13 nn 


[2561 



1 0* dde ftrftt 5M ton 
IV awf is i* B 83 Jbrtaisa 
{ ft tautalsd tv tevy OaA 
■Vtofa K naa, uta tooted . 
eaaasappatazfngdeiMCbe- 
pt » top A— te ttaoudi her 




BODWNGTONS LMBTED STAKES (CLASS D) £8)000 added 
lm 4f Penalty Wue OflSB 

1 003060 MACmOWHLMmOCBai]iflsaNteMv792 : MtetoftAB 

2 250200 sunur ttn HftO t 92 — -■ T4>ftiS 

3 034000 UHJMBmmntaMptf RHmu>492 :. A Hafts 8 

4 54-5050 SB5Unr02) (Ite M^Mnfaa4W«MltoBr 4813. 

5 22-2021 CTB»«iKTn(fo0totttto4tafteta48i3 I _ 

6 614635 SIEAIBIOUBIMMOr0S|ffiMQndCCftr3SXl 

7 0353W MWLACnW0MffO«*OlBBft3B9 

8 320460 TNmm(mtton»feftP>toa389 

9 0213 POa<Ena*)0toxteSMLOanM38R 

10 34)905 Ma»(UM)mPAMMHCte>386- 
U 82-23 1APT JOSHUA (H (M) Ms A^iy^DnfcQ 386 

■ante 243ft Alee. 4-lPito.» l*a to V , 7-d l a te Jifta.Bd 
», te a * inlv , 144 p— 4ft. to HA rt sn . 18-l Ttete a ft. ft 
1999: «> eontaponftg oca 

STB* ALOffcan Moanpharaay ah V Hawrato. A lan Oped ft 

nandkaps. Step AW a no toftra *aanfti%and Ataworti into 
Qaeha at ftsartan m Juy- Daft wrtnijwl ■ ft ftacft anea, : 

a to pssawt on tav Pointea a*r tod *M ^»s w Pjwaft ptot 

hW(tetoWftoni toto t h*C tode* a ”*?^ T i l ! t " | to l ‘? 1 P” ! 

OtodtawlnftiitoflHteitocfcteteiteBwotiaterJotetor- 

nawiA looted ttteffionsita 
tng ton a an toen tsteacaJ 

[3551 

203502 
300014 
31-000 
150600 
210003 
550005 
024300 
305340 
425400 
30 nn^no 

11 113240 

12 400430 

13 413222 

14 irttoift 

15 000004 

16 121002 
37 013416 
}B 231104 
18 054090 
20 202000 
21 000100 
22 006206 
:23 050002 

BEITMh «4 toptea Mtoto, 9-1 
Soctaty.tatftrTttohr. 144 Mate C .. 

SttRneDw»3«lU wSeSnVl WBM22 «n 


SNOW PAamDOe itaBE the pfekofOvto on hta dau sscosl to Bnf Kefcaa/s hkoheer tf Ascot (7A. 
A WHmthar to wm n Banea. to sottd on MmAr woesttRa mfe «s *«te «d «te dose thto 
Udna, am it NMuy iwtttsn and ws also dhquMSed nftet wb*rv LonBlasnp on Sunday. Srew 
JWAtte ter bM 0ft ptew of ift rt as»v ton to etoilonG ad nut bib the beaUR awn toh 
so n»te! stantoir ftoteng n otjuaWon. W tea Daasa toots a ai*4n ftnNer war iNs mle 
atoaplaaanidfttnahtD Boas vNewtan]r(TO,aaaiae AsanHscakSVIUbat, toomfounh n 
nlte tod to EMtaMStotuys week aga tenyHte nataiv nf Eraicft Thoudn aneugh oM^barta ch - 
astaMr ban tbs coR nil* hoi tertto* vwn brKahelim dqs ago. iaUtonaarth hs tel coma 
ortettetoatoesaod IX ctoTM» owrfttilp. KtaUnTs itoiatbf Panams OretPaneflvta^- 
gm ha my tad fife nos a W bo hot. Wfls Iwa Me Do (fmtt ■» a toeA Ward him ato mat 
agftiWrtqt SsbcUm SNMT PARTRDGE 

fTgnl EBF SANCTON MADEN STAKES (CLASS D} £3fiOO added 
2Yt) ar Penalty Vateic £5^K>0 

1 ' .nrataKKJAMMFJSMtooidMHBsnBBfcSO ICtateS 

2 UlMte OtoBanAIMMtauml PTMtagoaO R 

3 

4 •' 

5 

6 

T . » WOJFMWinMmaaafCtanww(dRHan»ea. 

8 05 naUAfW)(V1MtiC Booth 89 


E0) (JR tort M teuton 90. 


I (Uft 03) 0aon 0 ft Ufcnavi) G W*8 9 0-. 

rMddkdam PaA RacngWPtetem 90 

WLVUM Ofena LodMSbd B Mfcfl 0. 


— Tl 


laioKkra 


B-ipsab, 10-1 1W-Y ito, 204 


I 6ft 



*amt| 
shutM 

rmmmm 

jocapUMiftA 
sum PM m| 


01) ■ (A A QurtMj J »a«n8 7J 6 _ ... . . ^ ^ 

’“"aSs 


NMtuimuE 


LB«696. 


4 9 6_fl Ptote p) 7 B 
rift) Ua3HW49 Stoft iftvn U 
O Ream (3) 17 

J0W895 ^AOteaaB2D 

StacfcE 



(WCXLEGATE RATED HANDICAP (CLASS B] £12,750 added 
lm Penalty Value £8^32 

341035 JASAHfKA)0)m8todaiAIUaaBuni(taadlaiSuRn’39 7 RIMslO 


5-00 


DAMte(U5tet 


HRsasaiffis 

MnftMll«(VGwrt)Dlto)A48l6 Ato8toNS» 


JtltadMK7B 

.TQteaS 

MMsl 

Jt Hate 0)4 

000650 lW«ALaa)(<m(TGIWl3WHeote6a9 rift* (3)8 

030000 «BMIAKPinMEflNH«mnateteC>ldSHfllna9B8 KMm9V 


201182 HAL < SML(mm(MteS*4Dlfldsr394. 

2212 6RAMll)SICA0q(Md>3tetodlBBUi«391. 
040043 AtoB-TW Dam 0J5)(i»Gtel SAB* 3812 _ 
560060 Teno«(^m(WNSn«tflUWao4au. 


jHn{6)48. 

DNctaote'5 88— Aiflafc 3 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
8 
7 
9 

9 

10 

‘ ■nWB)l4ltohP4S4tfta*fcPnsteto*4Ap8'nw0dte,jBto, 74»«ft Uasica.84 
ta6na,mi Hbtai. toad, juntos Saabt, 144 Potoatese 

19B5C UNhcAaoaAB 1J Ttawr 8-1 ft SHM)8iin , 


452006 -POURBCIMEPS) OBfinoflll Un8m 388. 

1-11420 MAAU(U»)(mm0tBft)flMaiaMi|PW*vi386. 
£00640 KAU8U«M0te0EMedtoi9CSn9l3B5 - 


JWnw2V 
I Cam! 5 V 
JPabnafl 


:-A - 


NOTTSiiGHAM 


HYPERION 

2JD Corncrake 240 Alphabet 3JU> Mustn't Gnan- 
ble (nb) 3-40 Chadwefl Hal 4JL0 Smffin N WfeHn 
440 Zefiba 5JUD TbrrcmoBnos 


GOING: Ck»d to Ftan (Good to places in the straight). 
STALLS: 6£ A 2m 2f- sands aide; reft inside. 

DRAW ADVANTAGE: ffigh for W A 6£ 

■ LeA-bsnd, ani cause, fist and gsllapintt wkh e*y lurra. 

■ Cause is two miles cm af (he ftr off B08C. Noubjchamst*- 
bon two mDcssiray ADMISSION: CbbllO (Junkas. 10-31 jeais, 
38); TtoersaHs £8; Sliver ltlng A Paddock 51. CAR PARK: SD- 
ver Ring JD2 (steniu car pirn fonr occopinu), raiuuoder tree 


BUNKERED PaSTnMB; Coal To Dtonoada (2. 10), 8tt(K- 
Ip Oliver (2.10). 

WD4NEBS IN LAST 8BVBN DATS: None. 

LONG DISTANCE RUNNERS: Sprii« Caavatni (3 1 Oftm 198 
mSea by M Pipe from Ntebotaafaayne tti Devon. 


nVIS CHALLENGE HANDICAP (CLASS E) 
£4^200 added 5f 13yds 
222U3 S«umwwwliEY|6Z)BJ)MVf*ie J ID OP Roberts (5) 4 
00*56 ROBSIJON 02) (D) 0 taituOng 5 9 10 — W R SHttem 14 
260000 9EWV«lUE(IBte0temBPlte«B91O.TS|pnhal2 
006006 CHUWEU.MtL03)(0)l)SBomR599JSlMpw0)18B 
131602 PHOE OF HD1MB 04) m PHBOto 598—8 Dnsma 17 
1531-3) FHARMXfS J0V 00) (C) (D) J 3 9 6 -R Cochrane IB 

0Q2&J0 TrnnimrTnriirr i ni*j ~ir nm*irsar- hitit 

323005 MMNS4B (USA) 0^ P lAnhy 3 9 1 JFEemG 

41IB61 SOirenCW.0qfCO)jQMr59O 1 Detbri 21V 

020X2 4Mn«MCHMKMgaEWweto490,5Yltoarthl9B 


2JX) 


JOHN MOUNTENEY SELLING STAKES 
(CLASS G) £3000 added 2YD lm 54yds 
015303 TenidrwnnnnntnriiiHiij min nr die 11 
0 DOIftreOLME(IS0tePMnonBr811-PWClte|qe 

0 FUHWFS FWST (22) J Moon; 8 11 J> PMunftP) 5 

■MCMB BBateiBU WUrtT 

006 BISMaU)Rir0teMaJCK98U NCaoaartoilO 

MlRSMNCBIDrJScateiBlJ BB«M9 


1 
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4 

5 

6 
T 
8 

9 • 

ID 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
ir 
18 

-iBdtoteto- 

OEnEtea-llftftlte,540woftt,8-lSBnaHBBWnl,8-LCH|at> 

mmMrOft 12-UtaMftDtoc^lnDtoooiaaHB, Cotool FMk 
144 (Bring Stay, 164 Rhatote 04, R)tas Daw, 294 otters 

EBF MAIDEN STAKES (CLASS D) £4^50 
added 2VD fifles lm 54yds 

4 4B0WY41WTPJ) MpJ Cto BIT .BBatetea 

22 AimftErC22)MSb08U WRtMotanU 

0 BRAVE KBS (EE) 04) 1- Oman 8 11 WR]h4 

32 EUMMtt (47) M Jaw) B 11 KCodnme7 

nSOHAIMC RHmW H Ceei S 11 
6RACBUL LASS D IddB B 11 


6 SJBK112rOIN9flRS05}Blsw)8U.-SWteHrth8B 

W WEHJBnusa008E(49)JRta6aakl811 WRft2 

00482 BME CM 1UL 08) C Muk 9 8 11 Dan tetenai 17 

00 VSftJtHMCWT{2n)Dr JScagieU KMqrlS 

CAIHES HJ0WQI J A terns 8 6 JOBstolA 

OVETAJoaseS HCodnaalS 

30 C0M.10 tamos (Z^GJKixUlcn 8 G^SIqptn total IB 

DO CnnaLmEM05)ARaaB6 T Spate 4 

535034 COmCIMKE6RE)0»mBltaito86 B Daft 3 

026 ICWBRy DANCER (30) N Maautay 8 6 _C Vse0» ll 

HUSMNGSCALiyj MkHs 86 IFtavtegl2 

MG JMobbBB IFftnlS 


11 0-50000 AW LBOHI 04) (D) J IVGon 3 9 0. C fetter 13 

12 04-3800 MBWimMft0S)02}RHaanDn39O-MEtoaylO 

13 023130 SUtBBff 05) (D) B Afcftetton 4 6 13 Ryn 15 

14 212304 MIAR00)mD0tonan7B12 Mfetad(5)3 

15 024420 DOIMni£02)m0F)TEasnty4B12 MBMiU 

16 522000 liOC0qmCDM48U bfenMn(7)7 

17 S0CQS0 SUPBVSUS (32) Uss L Stone 3 6 9 Don McKean 2 

IB 640010 raRZKU(S3)(n)PF}JBeny3B9 K Daft 9 

28 60000 SmNMKHOU0O|PTdme384 PMoCtoaR20 

20 001020 ASMEBMZF BS) 04) (IR h Baiy 5 B 4 — BRMeCstal 

21 506600 KVMAIEW(D)Mamn Vfene 782 RF1ftft(7)22 

22 020600 IMnCMEmSE AMH 037) B 4 8 2—.—W ton! 8 

-22dsdaad- 

BEITW& B4 SoiftifletaL 74 Phamoto Joy, 8-1 Pride Of Hafttt. 94 
AaottarBfthmth, 10-1 Ctadial Hal, DMntaaOa, 12-1 1009 Kama. 
ny.Soparie. 14-1 Atotemsiy, Mar, IB-lltoa sh, 20-1 San AtWhal- 
kf, RobateH. Bna tofts, 254 otean 

NOTTS COUNTY MAIDEN SDUtES (CLASS 
D) (DIV I) £4y400 added 3Y0 lm 2f 


4J.0 


0- AMDir (RE) (399) J Sheehan 90. 

0 HOUNHBiy{5)PHec&rgO. 

60 MAQC R(X£ 02] M )«\o 9 O. 

NEBMOO0|CTOBMorfti9O SWMaorthU 

O ROMANnCWnRHIOR 05) K Bntemer 9 0 VSMMpa 

2 CLASSIC FORM 0ff) 02) RHais89 RFtloa7 

05 noain(7teCBatoi89 DPOftS 


402 SCARPCTTA(USA) 09) J H*i89. 
KAWBX)HGHCedS9 


Jdtotayl 

.WRfttS 


2.40 


;0O9PCH*(*Htoii811 
RSHIETJ Eustace Bll 
LffiE 0IQ J Oosden 8 11 

5 OU>COU)Mf0DPC*aU 

05 aOW-BOUHTCOaS Woods 811 
nnowr PARK J Dunlop 811 
32 WQ0DSM(2te<BF) DlodaBll. 

-13 declared - 



2-355 SHUNNWnm(USA)028)PaanMlsam89JteU8 
-lSdsdamd- 

BEnmi-4Scteato24ftVMteteUASkrite1tVMte,84QBSiic 
Ftans. 124 toft feta, 18-1 Page. 25-1 Weeriewiri liw»4 40-1 otera 

'MAGPES' HANDICAP (CLASS F) £3^50 

added 2m If 188yds 

608006 BUIE AM) SDIM. 0C) 08) V Soane 4 9 IDS VHMrlh 15 

11405-0 BAnnmE 099) Ms M Rewley 4 9 8 XOaftS 

40001 FORIWES OOftSE ORE) (95) (0) i Ktaig 7 9 85 [ftft 14 

3032-0 MEMOODMUFPET04) AJMksn994 JReU17 

312250 SIERUW FEUBW (1)9 (BF) R Hwon 3 9 2ft Ctotaiy 18 B 

505602 MRARBE0te(C]MEnwi692 BBafteaiB 

532650 AnBOA(U8A)(7)SWibms3813 B Daft 8 

406000 HVHSCAfiE (RE) (7) U Po(j3«se 3 8 13 MRtemerB 

50000 RIO (7) T J teuflSDn 3 6 12 JDSnft(3)13 


430222 MSS PKSM Q2) J Dunop 3 8 U 


.1 Dettori 2 


-T Spate 12 
_K Daft 19 


BEITMG: 5-2 Ffcafeathte IBglto, UAMO Gnpnft, 4-1 AlptaM, 84 
[As. 104 aaate,JVftV *ft 194 Woodda, 184 GranM Ian, Unm- 
ttj Part, Brave Kri*. 2&-1 othos 


0000 OWCE MOOS. 02) J Sheenan 3 8 JO 4 Moris 12 

12 000005 R0VRACE 037) W Bnstoume 4 8 9 RGDCWam7 

13 330000 NNBWUIHI(40NDenyUB6 J» UcCsfee (3) 4 

K 000633 GO0A (7) J Mtitas 5 8 7 VSWtetylD 

15 5X3040 ZBLBA 02) Mn. N MaaaJte 4 8 7 bHunmn(7)l 


3-10 


| TOMMY LAWTON HANDICAP (CLASS E) 
I £4^00 added lm 54yds 

438000 CONFMMBt 0Oj (0) S Dor 7 9 11 LDeHnJS 

644133 CKSDM 0A (78) (BG J Ounbp 3 9 10 PetEdberyS 

050110 V9BWI«I0S)02](C9MHAS3 99 — Jtael 


544-066 SPHW6C A MMiaHgBWMPipe3 9B M HU 

550600 OA3Srct«FpS)Raxs396 GFfthBn(tel4 

602440 SAFEV ANA (USA) 0M Btenhuy 59 5 W fen 13 

: BALLET (HI) (44) (D) R Ham 3 9 5 * ' “ 

sa°.sstiuiii» 

■ 494 



WE) 02) 0» M Oman 


I0CO ME) 02) (D) I 
(USA) 086)8 Hfc 39 1_ 

ACH (408)0) DteMh 0BB691PPMunfeN4 



IE 000050 BUNNS 8 SPGCML (4) SBDungSSO N Adams 5 B 

17 045433 RMC0MBE HAU. 0^ C Cftf 3 7 U -JAttemy Bill 

18 006000 IK1DRU DAY 02) 8 M54aton 4 7 13 RflnMcb(7)3 

-Udactete- 

BET1W6: 94 Mss Prism. 94 State* Fetea, 64 Zrtba, 74 Oft, 84 
Atetaft, 10-lABaea. 12-lftPrtnoes CBowi, 14-1 BtoWBKe, 18-1 Bno- 
nar B Spedta, Bnceobe HsB. 20-1 Haa ft ed Meapet. 28-1 oflxen 

NOTTS COUNTY MADEN STAKES (CLASS 
D) (DIV ■} £4,400 added 3TO lm 2f 




BDOftfi 



02) 69 J Badly 5 9 0 . 

G Boeajf 5 8 13 D 

mnSMtoi 88X3^1 


BBRMb 84 Cafe, Ur2 
84 MasHt enatate 9-1 
Waft, Em Sceptic, 


TAto Ud Vld, 7-1 Stofe Ham, 
144 
-,20-1 toms 


1 AlABKO {HQ I iWana 9 0 

2 0 AYHQO 08) J Pmce 9 0 

3 4 MR WBD QSA) 01) BHstMV 90 M 

4 &4Q34 RAISE A PRBRE (HQ 02) J WBi 9 0 

5 snn»(rwAUZBihtofeaa90 V8tetoy2 

5 42-4444 StBUAltllC<USA){lfS)BKfe9Q ROndnwS 

7 32 TORRBIOIMOS WA) (21) MF) H CeM 9 0— ft Edtoy B 

8 B&MS (USA) J Gasdn S 9 X Dettori 10 

9 MBMOODNUItONBIteUinSQ SWWrti9 

10 M 1HE BBSI A Kft 8 9 — ™AMc0tonel 

-IDdeetared- 

BEJnNO: Bans Tansradeu, 11-4 Beadn0 13-2 Retae A Prince. 13-2 

Mata Uaa, 10-1 MrTAd, 264 0B Uw Ctean. 33-1 oEnm 


3.20 


HYPEWON 

220 Parish Walk 250 Young Radcal 320 
Martha^: Dea^shtBr 2SO WoBbal) 420 An Vaten- 
tine <L50 Young less 


GOING: Firm (Good to Finn hi (dans - taiering). 

! Right-hand, umfedattaig dmiB. Run-in oT 140yd. 

Course is oa A6 5E of town. Bus isenrice from Northampton 
Rdtion. ADMISSION: Monbenj £12; TtattecsaDH 58; Coune 14 
(Car pfaa a)l occnpents SJol. CAR PARK: Pree. 


BUNKKBnj FIRST TIME: Norttaem Imw (2JM), Bagtlme Stag 
(vbnred, 3.50). 

WINNERS IN LAST SEVEN DATS: Nooe. 

LONG DISTANCE RUNNERS: Exdnsk* (1150) sen 166 
miles fe JUethoun Bom Makoo, Ncnh Yadaiift, B^tenCtoace 
(4Jj0)sem MB mIVs by P HobLn from Bflhov*. Somresa, Nlfta 
Th« Drae=M>r (4-20) new 121 rnBes by w Turner fnen Conan 
Denham. Somena, Do Be Ware (120) ft Credit CoaeroDer 
(4^)eentllfinutabyJFBlcIi-Hf^fibniLew«.BaaSada 


BIDDLESDei NOVICE CHASE (CLASS E) 
£4200 added 2m 110yds 

1 4144,12 ML OTIIE RAGS (RE) 05) Ids D Han? 7 11 5. _J Fifty 

2 DPPC50- IXRN. HAM) 039) U Magrct 6 ID 12. BFrattn 

3 0P005- LARKS TAR 085) PVKXE' 6 ID 7 JtBefeft 

4 03FWM UABMA'S DlAUB nnt 01) c aa I Fttffir i 10 7A TtPfMoe 

B£nwGu-4-7 Mattel xmgmr. 7-4 ua Oft Rag*. IB-1 Raft Hand, 
2S-1 Lata lal 

KPMG RASAS HANDICAP HURDLE (CLASS 
F) £3/MW added 2m 

1 1»1» WX18OU0«OTHQBn0S®61Jl& VSbDi 

2 002133 «En)EUJmCU)DAKUNT9(4lllO APMeCaf 

3 A032TO BtCUBW1Ba(nJHHPennr7U-: Ritolfe 

4 .TVP132 RMAMUHVmBD0teP)H 01540197 10 10 J) ARM 

5 .'1P2T& SNOW B0YUB(431)AhU Jones 7103 JBpaw 

-Sdadaad- 

BaiMe7-4«lateel,»4llari»lw7-2Rtemfhlteaai9^£ao« 
Baart, U-l Cadudoa 


3J50 


4v20 


IZ15 


ASCOTE SELUNG HURDLE (CLASS G) 
£2^50 added 2m Sf 

1 030000 WKWOE(<3)jneW«yw6U5 BftnftB 

2 342-203 PWSH *WL*(H£) 04) K&wy 51012 AMaftto 

3 O N0RnERNUWpte)ahnBagy4i0U ILaasanB 

4 03 SACBPGH25)AFaba41DU TEft 

-4dfda*d- 

BOTKi;4-7Paridil4k,MStols,81Ne(ttMafttl6-lDoBeWhre 

OLDSTRATFORD NOVICE HURDLE (OASS 
D) £3J50 added 2m 

1 apt- BDEOE BUUET 07^ ACharoem 51012 — BFtort 

2 op- PMKEn»0sqw»Btam5ioi2 swftw 

3 RWO RAflnH S0MB 09) J J®**s i ID 12_ 


(Z50 


P- DUAL 049) Rtaftra 410 U- 


JIPMBCBF 


5 223- HAWS RAMCftL (13 S) John R Upson 4 10 11 RSftta 

BEhEft 44lftte tedtel^Taiift 20*1 lftro Mam Ragfta Soft 
334 BBS ft BUM 


ULLJNGSTDNE UWELL HANDICAP CHASE 
(CLASS E> £4^00 added 3m If 

1 FW634- POUR 8GP0N 03M NHfrxftsn 1012 O^irC IfiftaS 

2 3P22&-1 FR02ffl0R0P(23HCP)Pitaflefs91111 Site 

3 4313JW) MKTt£DBEMSlfU|WTiffirllll9.— JtDaMOfe 

4 425451 JMVALBeK 090 Wrtto 10 HO Wlfantao 

5 &2RSP- TRDSAMBOMCOS048)NCaKtee91O12 CUemfenB 

B «P6H) R CS DANCSI 017) W R Drio 11 10 2 ICsfcty 

7 554255- WXDUWfifi&Me^lCOjPPtrtadlllCDAiftte 

Mhtewn Wtd0£ lfist 7h« hmtup iftft MuSands Gowie 9a lOa. 
BETOift *4 tan Oral tMJta teteft 7-2Rtas Aadwtoa, 54 Po- 
WRadtelMItaftlteaftlUlMbftfttentatoao-lKaoanoa- 

COSGROVE NOVICE HANDICAP HURDLE 
(CLASS E) £34)00 added 3m 

1 285502- WONBnSSOOatBrawfiUlfl— MrABnwt 

2 Hi- 52Q1 AKUaBEA«Mte09)MssJBaaar91Oll^SlMBr{G) 

3 00ePR2 HTUERSCM*NCE0S)P^ Ph«*551010 APMCCfe 

4 0QI52P-2 ORBXrCXMaaOUapQJFtoMleyesT 103_BFtebn 

5 054POF- !KN W fttfti A a: (imK WnetnaeaiDai3ftWstta(5) 

-S<taetsad- 

(fewncm ftgmCK. tw zanOap teghc ^nnarr Caeagi 9s 122). 
BErwB: 1041 feflBK Chaoea, M Yeo< Tft 1M Uft K One, 
13-2 Cndt Cartmtec, 334 Patoaat Catofa 


4J50 




-J 


Weaver 
a rebel 
with a 
cause 


IAN DAVIES 


Doing ft by the book, John Durkan sizes up prospects at the sales last week Photograph: Peter Jay 


suspensions for use of (he whip, which 
sav> something about his hunger lo win. 

'ft is one quality that will stand him 
in good stead now, but only one of 
many. “His pedigree and record is sec- 
ond to none." Sherwood, his old men- 
tor. said. “If he can’t moke it as a 
trainer, no one will." 


He is not exactly James Dean, 
but the deferential wotUI of 
hnrsoraring seems to have ac- 
quired a rebel. The jockey Ja- 
son Weaver yesterday decided 
to continue his battle with die 
Jockey Club by appealing 
against his latest bun lor irre- 
sponsible riding, which rules 
him out of Newmarket’s Cc- 
sarewitch meeting next week. 

Weaver gol a Inur-day sus- 

RtCHARD EDMONDSON 
NAP: Parish WMk 
ffowcoster 215) 

NB: Comcrato 
(Nottingham 210) 

pension at Pontefract on Mon- 
day which, if confirmed, will 
activate a five-day suspended 
punishment under the new tot- 
ting- up system, taking Weaver’s 
days-haiined this year to 42. 

Weaver said: “The punish- 
ment is far too much and. hav- 
ing viewed the incident. 1 have 
decided to appeal. Rules are 
rules but what happened was 
minimal. 1 don’t consider my- 
self a rough jockey. My other 
colleagues don’t consider me a 
dirty jockey. But things have got 
worse this year, it was not a case 
of Using to win at all costs. I was 
just "trying to do my best." 

The Tote was attacked by 
George Huwnrth. Shadow Min- 
ister for Home Affairs, at the 
British Belling Offices’ Associ- 
ation seminar in West Brom- 
wich yesterday. Howarth said: 
The leadership of the Tote has 
been poor. It needs shaking up.” 

Howarth added Labour 
would try to introduce further 
betting duty cuts for bookmak- 
ers and pools companies so 
they could compete with the 
National Lottery. 

The Arc winner, Hdissio, 
slays in training next year after 
his owner rejected a S2Sra of- 
fer for him. Helissio runs next 
in the Japan Cup. 

Ireland’s National Stakes 
winner. Desert King, misses 
this weekend’s Grand Crileri- 
um in France to contest the De- 
whurst Stakes instead. 


RESULTS 


REDGAR 

2A5: 3. VOLLEY (G CartEf) 10-1; 2. WoE- 
stooacrrtt 9-3; 3. NBgM HHs 11-8 bv. 14 
ran. Vk. 1. U Bny. Codieitaiiu.1Ma: £19^0; 
£3.90, £2-00. £1.10. OF: £J4.2a CSF: 
£5a09. Tno: £41JM. 

2.4 S: 3. TYCOON SRL 18 Daft) 5-1; 2. 
PWMr d* Amour 15-8; 3. fe b sl ad 20-1. 7 
an. 5-4 to Sana Rosa (4th). 2%. 1. iB Mee- 
han. lamboun). TMk £6.80; £1.10. £2 JO. 
DF: £4 SO. CSF: £14.00. NR: Watt? Tima. 

3J6: 1. E1MOUNK SPARTACUS (L Donnn) 
12-8 to: 2. RhwOF Foitim 10CK30: 3. tal- 
tSB Symphony 14-J- 20 in. IV,. •*. U Dun- 
lop. Afurden. Tots: £2.40; 0.40. £150. 
1A30, OF; £4.60. CSF: 17.15. TnK lain. 

3^*5: L 0ARLMB FLAAIE (L Damn) 3-1: 
2. Mon— vst> 15-8 to; 3. Ganaral Acada- 
n« 7-1. a ran. V,. IV*. U Gosden, Namur- 
xen. TWk £3.60: £3.60. £1.10 DF: £4.90. 

csf: cam. 

4J5: 3. HK3HRELD FIZZ (L ChamodO 
lOO-l; 2. Totesa Dancor 9-2; 3. SntrvFta- 
cmll-4 to.9imvMi.rA. iC Fjwhum. *Ad- 
d Miami. Tote: £94.00; £11. B0, £1-80, 
£1-60. DF: £110.60. CSF: £46235. Incase 
£1^60.72. Tiw 139050. 

4^5: 1. «UR MOST WELCOME (G Parisnl 
20-1; 2. Spaatah Vonfct 12-1; 3. Cos- Joy- 
Ay 81; 4. Onrtbrtnedttcli 21 to. 18 ran. 
IV*. hd. ID ftench Dour.. Upper Larrtxxarij. 
Tots: £66.70: C19J0. £3£« £400. £1.70. 
DF: £1^96.60. CSF: £2ho.,J. Tncasn 
U.949J6. Tno- £562.50 

54S: 1. CHBBCO 0- Dononi 2 1 to; Z Tlw 
Barnsley Bote 12-1; 3. bar Boom 9-1; 
4. Too Hasty 14-1. 20 ran. 1“.. 3 -.. U Gos- 
den. NewmorVBO.Tote: £150; £2.10. £230. 
£3-00. £2.90. DF: £33.70. CSF; £31.41. In- 
case £199.38. Tno: £117.40. NR: Brtnr Sw. 
Jactpoc Not »wn: £10.11432 cwtmJ torwinl 
nvoto today. 

Ptocepot £17.90. Qoadpat £1030. 

Ptaca & £23.70. Pttoe & £15.57. 

WARWICK 

1-30: 1. IHTIYATI |T Spratel 25-1; 
Dead-heel 2. FartuM 6 13 to; ft 2. Rhap- 
sody b> White 16-1. U. me. I 1 .-*, dd-nt. J Duv 
tapi AiundBQ. Tew £50.00; £720, Faman 
£110, Rhwsxjy- h Wlste £3.40. DF: BimtHi. 
Fwhan £11.40. tneyah. Rhopsom In Wtwe 
£14730. CSF: Ihtiyali. Foriun £20.10. rnny- 
to. Rtepsody In W»HD £160. 72. Tna £11B4XL 
2.00: 3. CKAKHEVAR 03 Hanecnl 9-4 to 
2. Triple Ray 8- 1; 3. Fordog Hd 6-1. 15 rm. 
2. 3. U Fanahawe. Wew m aw rt l.Ttatei £3.40. 
£1.60. £3.10. £3.00. DF: £1690. CSF: 
£21.32. In: £1730. 

2J0: a. CRYSTAL HEARTED LA McOone’ 

5- 2: 2. Bmondl 4-1; 3. Royal Boro &4 to 

10 can. IV*. 4. |H Candv. nmasri Taw 
£330: 1X40. £130, £1.70. DF: £b.4fl. CSF: 
£13.6a Tim £5.70. 

339: X WART FULL OF SOU, (R* Eddoy) 

4 1 to 2. Cfar esmMw 8-1; S. HoHo Defe 
14-1; 4. ScsRDts 14-1. 20 ran. IV.. ■>.. iP 
Cole. Wheuamhei. Tew £5.10: £130. 
£230, £330. £430. DF: £46.80. CSf; 
£40.03. Tncaa £424.98. Tno: IMLW. 

33ftLCOSCDVnveRLDanoOTton 7 1: 
2. Pnxrt tnaev 12-L X PoTl Sptertour 11- 

11 4. Ktetaflfo 5-1 It-to. 19 ran. 5-1 it-to 
Racsc Bmnda. 1, rh. |N Beny, Lenvwni- Ttaw 
£7.70; £1.70, £6.40. £3.10. £130. DF: 
£21930. CSF: £9905. Incase £89220. NR: 
Proto Bnfsdcr. Tno: Nn mn. 

4J00: LMCHCAHJ0CH (R fete 100-30 
to 3. itoMta 25-1; & BraoEMim FonndA 

6- L 12 ran. 2, IV*. U Kst£, Seandont. Tote: 
£3.60; £L40, £530. £2J0- OF; £SL10. CSR 
£74. OL Tnusc £45239. Tno. £65.00. 

430; a. OfHOotUDA (Pa Edtor' Ercro 
to, 2. SiSMdnla 4-U 3. Seeetan fe> 12-1, 
33 nn. 5, '.V. H Oeol, Itewnate). Tata £1.60; 
a.ia £150, £34a Of: £6-50 CSF. I6-C6. 
Tm* £28.00. NR: Al in L«hCf. tor Etoy. 

SbOO: 3. MASTER BEVELED li F Ejjmi 9- 
2; 2. tato M; 3. Dtattemd 12 1. 14 mn. 
4-1 toNgrti Ouf IQhi. Ml ?*. iP Earn. Vteteh- 
DoelLTetK £5.40: £2J». £2.00, £3^0. DF: 
£3 LSD. CSF: £36.42. Trn £141.10. NR: ta- 
braBen, Bats», Impends* Oancw. 

Ptooepoe £iaso. Qndpot; fim 
Pin B: £38.45. Place 5: £1862. 
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Poland rely on spirit to make up for the spats 


The Poland supporter, clad in 
statutory red and white, 
responded gamely to the televi- 
sion people’s request for a song. 
Standing outside the entrance to 
his team's hotel, he produced bis 
scarf for the cameras inspection 
and bellowed some thing which 
relied heavily on a central refrain 
ofFoIskigpla.’' , 

This terrace ditty - according 
to the interpreter - went on to 
explain that “Polish goals are the 
will of the supporters, they are 
what we want-" 

But as the Poles prepare for 
tonight's World Cup qualifier at 
Wembley, the question of what 
they warn appears far from dear. 


Are they, one wonders, singing 
from the same song sheet? 

Poland’s veteran coach, 
Antoni Piecbniczek, back in 
charge after a 10 year absence, 
spoke cautiously yesterday as he 
appraised the prospects of his 
young and currently un- 
successful side. 

Piedmkzek. who steered the 
Poles to third place in the 1982 
World Cup and took them to 
Mexico four years later, has 
presided over defeats try Russia 
and Germany and a draw with 
Cyprus since v cturning in June, 
results which leave the team 
without a win in 12 matches. 

“England are one of the best 


England's World Cup opponents have problems uniting 
for a common cause; MHte Rowbottom reports 



teams in Europe, 11 he said. a Wr 
are like a boxer who defends 
hims elf with two hands and 
then tries to give a counter.” 

The vision arose of his side 
camping cautiously in front of 
their own goal at Wembley and 
sending out the odd expedi- 
tionary force. 

Poland’s midfield playmaker 
Piotr Nowak spoke about the 
job ahead far more blithely. “We 
must play crar football, not just 
try to stop England,” said the 
32-year-old who only joined up 


with. the squad on Sunday after 
for his dub, Munich 


“If we just try to defend our 
18-yard boa we cannot win. We 
must also get forward. If we do 
that, we have as chance.” 

Where that leaves Polish tac- 
tics is a matter of conjecture. 
What is not in doubt is the 
difficulty they have had in 
assembling their squad given that 
so many of their players are now 
based abroad Whatever the 

wpa VryKsi?*; nf the re gime Rifand 


overthrew at the end of die 
Eighties, you have to grant that 
at least the Commands could 
malm the tr aining run on time* 

Andrezej Juskowiak, recent 
scorer of three goals for Borus- 
sia Mfinchengladbach against 
Arsenal in the Uefa Cup, reEow 
forward Wojchiecb Kcrwakzyk 
of the Spanish side Real Bens, 
and Feyenoord- midfielder 
Tbm&szlvan, have ail refused to 
play again for the coach after 
rows. • 

“I couldn't tolerate 


Juskowiak’s moods " Piech- 
nkzek said. Afurtfter problem 
appears to be looming for him 
after reports that whichever of 
his two goalkeepers, Madej 
Szczesqy and Andrzej Wbzniak, 
is not picked tonight will refuse 
to piay any further partin the 
World Cupcampaign. 

Much of Poland’s hope rests 
on the shoulders of Knysztof 
Wnrayfta, nf Panathtnaikso s, who 
S likely to be Poland’s tone for- 
ward. But die merits erf another 
striker are weighing heavfly oh 
foe visitors Tight now. Asked to 
name foe mam threat tonight, 
Nowak replied: “Shearer. 7 ' 

- ■ The Munich 1860 player 


stressed, however, that the 
future looked good for the 

young, Polish side- It was a mes- 
sage echoed’ by Zbigniew 
Boniek, star of the 1982 World 
Cup team who is currently ad- 
vising the Polish FA. ’ “We 
haven't bad anything important 
to play -for since we were 
knocked our of Euro 96* said 
Boniek now 40. “Butfoe Polish 
j^irit is stiB there, and yon will 
soon see a different side." 

■ He added, however, that hav- 
ing. so many players abroad 
created a big problem. A bit rich 
that, given that he started itafl 
by moving to Juvenilis after the 
1982 World Cup. 


Collins 
primed to 
lead by 
example 

Phil Shaw, in Tallinn, talks to 
the French-based player who 
will lead Scotland into battle 



long and hard to be an overnight 
success. Though his interna- 
tional colleagues rib him about 
his reputed salary of£lm a year, 
tax-free, they are pleased for a 
player who started out on foe 
Hibernian groundslaff at £30 a 
week. Some £16of that went on 
foe bus fares from Galashiels to 
Edinburgh, a trek which started 
at 630 each morning. 

In his early teenaged days 
Collins' burning desire had 

been to play for 

phoned his Celtic, who 

parents. rTGnCll TOOlDdfi IS overlooked him 

For the un- ... , in Iheir Boys' 

flappable Col- like another SDOlt Club side and 

lins, whom foe r ~' J ~ J — u — 

Scotland man- 
ager has de- 
puted to “lead 
by example” in 
the World Cup 
qualifier again- 
st Estonia, foe 
appointment is 
the culmina- 


J ust as well that John Collins 
is not the type who wears his 
heart on his sleeve. Tonight, 
for the first time in 40 caps for 
Scotland, he will need to find 
room there for the captain's 
armband. 

Collins showed not a flicker 
of emotion when Craig Brown 
sprung the news on hum at a 
press briefing. But inside, the 28- 
year-old midfielder was “glow- 
ing”. He went back to his hotel 
room and 


, . , r> jj." i_ ended U P ^V- 

from the Scottish u,gtobu y hh„ 

... for £920,000. 

game, which 
tends to be 
‘go-go-go’ stuff 







John Collins: ‘1b be successful in Europe, British teams have to learn to keep the ball' 


Photograph: Matthew Ashton/Empics 


tion of the headiest five months 
of his career. It began when he 
became foe first British player 
to move abroad in foe aftermath 
of the Bosnian case, joining 
Monaco from Celtic. 

He then showed English 
dubs what had been under (heir 
noses by brimming with indus- 
try' and invention during Eiuv 96. 
Now. with Monaco second m the 
French league, the boy from the 
rugby heartland of the Borders 
will achieve “the ultimate hon- 
our" by standing in for the sus- 
pended Gary McAllister. 

Collins, who set up Scot- 
land's 2-0 win in Latvia on Sat- 
urday wiih a typically clever goal 
from a free-kick, has worked 

McCarthy 
unveils his 
young guns 

Mick McCarthy will put his 
ncw-lnok Irish team on show to 
the critics in Dublin tonight 
and inrite them to judge how 
much progress he has made to- 
wards the goal of a third suc- 
cessive appearance in the World 
Cup finals. 

Since taking over from Jack 
Charlton, McCarthy has com- 
pletely rebuilt the side, bring- 
ing in a crop of youngsters 
whom he hopes can continue 10 
years of unprecedented Irish 
success. International novices 
such Gary Breen. Keith O’Neill 
and Ian Harte have come of age. 
But the fans in Dublin will de- 
mand first-hand proof that the 
upheaval has been worthwhile. 

Ireland won 5-0 against 
Liechtenstein in Vaduz, but 
Macedonia will provide more 
unpredictable opposition at 
Lansdowne Road. 

McCarthy has refused to write 
off the Macedonians, saying: “I 
don't know very much about 
them. The only time L have 
been able to watch them was 
when they played Iceland in a 
gale. Although they looked tech- 
nically sound and hard-working, 
it was not a day to make con- 
sidered judgements. But they 
drew in Iceland and beat Liech- 
tenstein 341. So, tor all I know, 
they could he real challenge!*.” 

With Roy Keane. Ray 
Houghton and Niall Quinn in- 
jured and unable to play. Mc- 
Carthy will not name his team 
until just hefore the kick-off. But 
Breen passed a fitness lest on 
a sore shm and looks set to cam 
his eighth cap in the heart of de- 
fence. Quinn's absence has 
forced McCarthy to recall John 
Aldridge, who is the favourite 
to partner O'Neill in attack. 


He gave them 
six years’ ser- 
vice, but on ap- 
proaching the 
end of his con- 
tract last sea- 
son he was 
increasingly tempted to test his 
ability in a Continental context. 

“Celtic had inquiries from 
Chelsea, Coventry, Middles- 
brough. Everton and QPR,” he 
said, “and I thought I was cer- 
tain to go to the Premiership. 
But when I became a free agent 
a dumber of overseas clubs 
were also interested. I was 
going to cost an English team 
£3m whereas Monaco could 
get me for nothing,” 

Collins bad no doubts about 
the technical excellence of foe 
French game. He remembered 
the awesome quality of the 
Paris Sl-Germain team who 
brushed aside Celtic. He noted, 
too, how Bordeaux knocked 


out Milan, and that Nantes lost 
narrowly to Juventus in the 
Champions' League semi-finaL 

First, though, he had a ques- 
tion for Monaco's coach, Jean 
Tigana, who in his prime along- 
side Michel Platini was similarly 
compact and creative: “I asked 
him what kind of player he saw 
me as. and was relieved that 
he’d realised I wasn’t a winger 
or a wing-back. He uses me on 
the left of three in central mid- 
field, with Enzo Scifo on foe 
right and a 'sitter' between 
us.” 

Needing to master his new 
language in a hurry, Collins 
was fortunate that a French 
professor in Glasgow offered to 
make him conversational in a 
fortnight- 

“He spent every day with me 
in Monte Carlo, for 12 hours 
solid.” be recalled “It was hard 
work but 1 did my first interview 
in French after 12 days." 


The dressing-room patter 
was only one of several differ- 
ences he discovered “French 
football is like another sport al- 
together from the Scottish 
game, which tends to be 
lOOmph, ‘go-go-go’ stuff. At 
Monaco, it’s as if we’re playing 
a European tie every week. It's 
slow, slow, pass it around at foe 
back and through midfield, and 
then there's a sudden explosion 
of pace. 

“When the opposition get foe 
ball, they do the same, so you're 
getting more of a rest Initially 
I was rushing to close players 
down like I would in Britain. I 
noticed my team-mates weren't 
going along with me, so I've had 
to adjust to their style.” 

Before kicking a ball in 
earnest, he had to subject him- 
self to Monaco's scientific train- 
ing regime. Club doctors 
analysed his blood to see 
whether he lacked sugar or 


iron or vitamins. Then they 
wired him up and had him 
pounding a treadmill, like a 
rodent in a laboratory experi- 
ment, until be could run no 
more. 

A computer revealed which 
muscles weakened fastest, and 
Collins was assigned exercises 
accordingly. “Training now is 
mainly sprint work designed to 
give you that explosiveness,” be 
said. “But at foe pre-season 
camp they had us running in the 
forest at 7am and coming back 
for more throughout foe day. I 
was so tired afterwards I just 
went back to bed. Now I feel 
stronger and sharper.'’ • 

The level of technique was 
even higher than he anticipated, 
with everyone so comfortable on 
the ball foat Coffins could not tefl 
who the defenders were when 
they played five-a-sides. In foe 
afternoon, when many British 
contemporaries are on the golf 


course, Monaco’s players hone 
their skills. • 

“Pm- there to work, but it’s 
great for my family. The sun’s 
shining- The environment’s 
dean and healthy. And we live 
by foe beach, so we can go and 
relax after training, which is 
something we could never do in 
Glasgow.” 

Nevertheless, Collins con- 
fesses to missing certain aspects 
of foe Scottish scene. The 
changing-room clamour af half- 
time, to give one example, 
which contrasts starkly with foe 
near silence in France. 

The crowds for another, or 
more specifically Celtic’s ca- 
cophonous following. Monaco 
attract around 5,000, one-tenth 
of his old dub’s most recent 
gate. “1 knew I'd never find an- 
other atmosphere tike Park- 
head, which is foe best in 
Britain if not foe whole of 
Europe." 


'down 

from the stands can, in Collins’ 
view, be counter-productive. 
"Tbimny Bums is trying to play 
a passing game at Celtic, but it 
has to be passing at tempo. The 
punters would never tolerate the 
patient way we build from foe 
bade at Monaco. 

‘To be successful in Europe, 
British teams have to learn to 
keep the balk They bum up so 
much energy charging around 
dying to win it back. Celtic and 
Rangers fans love to see 
commitment, but too often it's 
channelled in foe wrong way.” 

That presumably accounts 
for foe perception of Scottish 
football held by Tigana and his 
team - “not very good at all”. 
Coffins conceded- which in him 
strengthens foe temporary cap- 
tain’s resolve to help Scotland 
reach the finals being staged in 
foe country foat will be his 
home for the next three years. 


McGinlay holds the key to Estonian fortress 


To say that John McGinlay was 
not involved in Scotland’s tan- 
talising failure at Euro 96 would 
not be strictly true, for he 
donned a tartan scarf and sang 
himself sore at all three games. 
Tonight, however, he vnll live 
out every fellow supporters' 
fantasy, spearheading the attack 
in the World Cup qualifier 
against Estonia, writes Phil 
Shaw from Tallinn. 

McGinlay gained foe last of 
his nine caps in Sweden a year 
ago, only for foe goals to dry up 
during Bolton's vain struggle for 
Premiership survival. Gordon 
Duric hit 3 scoring streak to take 
his place in foe squad for the 
European finals, but the 32- 
year-old from Fort William is 


back in favour for foe match in 
foe Kadriorg Stadium. 

Craig Brown, who called up 
McGinlay only after Kevin 
Gallacher dropped out of the 
Baltic trip last Thursday, is now 
looking to him as foe specialist 
finish er to unlock Estonia's ultra- 
defensive formation. The Bolton 
forward - five goals this season 
and three for his country - is pre- 
ferred to Dougie Freedman on 
foe grounds of experience. 

BiUy Dodds, foe Premier Di- 
vision's top scorer with 14 goals, 
starts an international for the first 
. time, with Darren Jackson either 
completing a three-man strike- 
force or playing off the front. 
Midfield, where Brown has lost 
Gary McAllister (suspended) 


and rates Stuart McCall (ham- 
string) as “only 50-50”, is less easy 
tocaJL 

John Collins, captain for foe 
first time, is likely to be joined 
at the creative hub by Craig Bur- 
ley, with Jackie McNamara re- 
placing foe latter at wing-back. 
If foe Scots do not risk McCall, 
who bas a Champions’ League 
match for Rangers against Ajax 
next week, foe remaining place 
lies between Paul Lambert, Scot 
Gemmill and Bitty McKinlay. 

Estonia regularly pull eight 
players back behind foe ball, 
leaving a solitary nominal striker. 
In the circumstances. Brown will 
probably use just two out-and- 
out defenders, with Derek 
Whyte set to step down. 


Scotland secure first victory 


Estonia Under-21 
Scotland Under-21 


Scotland secured foeir first win 
of foe European Under-21 
Championship cam paign foanks 
to a goal from Jim Hamilton at 
the Kadriorg stadium in Tallinn 
yesterday. 

However. Hamilton, the 
Dundee striker whose 31st- 
minute header broke Scotland's 
scoring duck in their third fixture, 
suffered a shoulder injury after 
colliding with team-mate Gary 
Naysmifo. “I've taken a bang on 
the shoulder, but it is not dislo- 
cated, just sore." he said. 

Tommy Craig, the Scotland 
Under-21 coach, was satisfied to 
see his side claim their first win, 
but said: "We did not do enough 
in my view.” 

Scotland were without the 
suspended Kevin Harper of 


Hibernian, and Craig brought 
in three players after the goal- 
less draw in Latvia on Sunday. 

Gary Teale, Stuart Mc- 
Cluskey and Lee McCulloch all 
made foeir first international 
starts as Greg Shields and Paul 
Bonar joined Harper on the 
sidelines. 

Scotland's victory was marred 
by foe fact thcywtil be without 
their captain, Charlie Miller of 
Rangers, for the match against 
Sweden next month after he in- 
curred an eariy booking - his 
second of the tournament. 

Miller had shaken off a 
knock to play, but W3S on the 
receiving end of a hard 12th- 
minute tackle by Aivar PriideL, 
which earned foe Estonian a 
booking from the Danish ref- 
eree. Miller had to be carried 
to the touchline for treatment, 
but within three minutes of re- 
turning. had himself been 


shown foe yellow card for a re- 
venge foul on PriideL Miller was 
substituted in foe 39th minute, 
with Darren Dods taking over 
as captain. 

Paul Ritchie had headed a 
Miller free-kick over the cross- 
bar before Scotland finally 
broke foeir scoring drought 
They forced a corner on the left 
and, when Rkitie Gillies curied 
over a cross, Hamilton had the 
spaa; to head home. He had 
another half-chance moments 
later, but was then on the re- 
ceiving end of a heavy chal- 
lenge and had to come off for 
treatment 

EgTDMA ura»l-aa.-R*efej; Itemai (Horn- 
m*. 72), MS. SBrta*. Pittfef, LsQ, leema. 
Kofoaserita, terehnov (tafimnua. 4$, Us- 
W^tt®t0w.66).Sdwtatoimwft 
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Naywrtm. Rowan. Dads, Starts. Testa. 
GVes (Hahciston. 78). Hamumn (Antnony, 
51). H*r (Bonar, 39k UcOitoctL Subetl- 
utM net uteri: Germane, Lwcrton. 
Rrferee: L Gamer (DanmariO. 


Scotland have tost only two of 
the 16 competitive away fixtures 
during Brown's three years as 
manager, in Greece and Eng- 
land, both of which turned on 
penalties. So foe return to Es- 
tonia, where they won 3-0 in one 
of Andy Roxburgh’s last matc- 
hes, should not be unduly daunt- 
ing even to a makeshift side. 
Brown, conscious foal Sweden’s 
optimum points total is 30 com- 
pared with, the Scots' 28, promis- 
es a “very offensive” approach. 

His players must not inteipret 
those words loo literally in view 
of the fate which befell Mc- 
Allister; whose second caution 
in successive Group Four 
matches was for foe mildest dis- 
sent in Latvia. Given the cboke, 

Cartfiff threaten 
to sue City 

Samesh Kumar, -the Cardiff 
City chairman, has threatened 
to take Manchester City to 
court if his dub does not receive 
compensation for the loss of 
foeir manager, Phil NeaL 

Kumar said foat his argument 
is hot with Neal but with Fran- 
cis Lee, foe Manchester Gty 
chairman, because nobody from 
Manchester Gty had contacted 
him. “I don't know what foe 
situation is because nobody 
from Manchester has had the 
courtesy to tefl me,” he said. 

Barry Hearn has put 
£500,000 of shares in Leyton 
Orient up for sale m an attempt 
to improve the club's fortunes. 
Season-ticket holders and cost- 
ing shareholders wffi have foe 
chance to buy between 1 00 and 
50,000 shares for £1 each. 
Hearn wants to raise money to 
strengthen the squad and 
develop the ground. 


Bxown would have opted to be 
without his playmaker in Tallinn 
rather than for Sweden’s visit to 
Glasgow next month, but be will 
be anxious that Collins, also 
booked in Riga, does not pro- 
voke smother yellow card. 

“I am always disappointed 
when any player gets his name 
taken,” mown said “But i never 
criticise officials beca u se you 
never know when you might get 
them again.” 

Scotland’s other concern, 
ion 


je back of foeir first win in 22 
competitive games, 1-0 against 
Belarus, is foe standard of foe 
floodlighting at a venue better 
suited to foe Highland League 
than the World Cup. The Lux- 


embourg delegate from foe 
sport's world governing body, 
Fifa. was sufficiently unim- 
pressed to raise foe matter, 
whereupon be was assured foat 
bulbs of foe requisite wattage 
were on theirway from Finland. 

Bui Brown, aware foat foe 
game will not finish until 830pm 
local time, had his fears con- 
firmed by a light-meter reading 
after yesterday's Under-21 
match and made it dear foat 
Scotland will play under protest. 
All the same, foeir qualifying 
prospects ought to be illumi- 
nated by-tbree-more points. -. ■ 
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Ruddock’s Old Traffbrd probiev^ 


Neil Ruddock can expect a 
hostile reception from Man- 
chester United fans if he plays 
in Liverpool’s Premiership 
match at Old Trafford on 
Saturday. 

It was in a tackle by foe 
tough defender m last Saturday's 
reserve gam&at Anfield left foe 
United striker Andy Cole with 
a broken right ankle and a 
cracked bone in his left leg. 

Ruddock,- who is line to re- 
place foe injured Dominic Mat- 
teo this weekend, inssts there 
was no malice in his challi»q g » 
and says be asked Cole if he was 
all right. Cole, who faces a three- 
month lay-off disagrees with 
Ruddock's version of events. 

He expressed disappoint- 
ment at Ruddock's assertion 
that there was no ill feeling and 
that foe defender had spoken to 
him when he was on the ground. 
Cole said: *'He didn't. I have had 





no contact with Neil Ruddock lution, and is thinking over 1 - r - 

at alL He never said anything to turn to Queen’s Park Ran^ te---* 
me after the game, nothing where he started his caret!* T. • 
whatsoever.” . .. Preston, of foe Second ft [ - • j-- 

Ruddoti ts reported as say- sion, have broken foeir tra* ' 
mg: There was certainly no 
malice in my challenge. 1 
thought I had a chance of get- 
ting the ball so I slid in.” ' 

An X-ray revealed that foe ' 
cracked bone in Cole’s left leg 
may have been artold injury al- 
though his right ankle is broken 
in two places. 

Stewart Houston is likely to 
make Cfcdsea’s midfielder Gavin 
Peacock his first signing as man- 
ager of Queen’s fork -Rangers, smee me nnai znaicnot 
Houston wants experienced play- son, s set to play for the 1 
eis to bolster hisyoung side and against Coventry City 
has been told by foe dub’s new new to making a P*— : ~ 
ownm.Chris^nghL foat he has turn at Spurs on 

» Bosnich suffered rib 

Beaoock is keen to move on kle problems 
from Chelsea, having been left., ous knee ' 
behind by Ruud Gullit's 


record to sign the fojf 
Bolton and Notts County ^ 
er David Reevesfrom 
for £300,000. with the 22* 
old forward Allan Smart 
ing in the opposite 
Aston Villa’s s 
MarkBoauduis 
mate ins first 
season tonight 

problems. Hie 

temationai, who has not 
smqe the find match of 1: 
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Rugby Union 


Peace talks are 
called off again 


*> 

i 


. • . . ‘ l,J ' ''^4?, DAVID UEWEUYN 

" ,;i Pfcaceforogb 

i„7,M % l on S 109 took a backward step 

1 ‘ 1 ■•««, ,ast right the English Pro- 
1,1 nhw M fessit ? iaI Rugby Union dubs 

-■‘ftivr i ^ Twickenham of scup- 

• • w ■ "*< ’ pering the latest round of talks 

' '.-ii-M \~ cr, ‘ v ' before they had taken place. 

• An agenda had been 
•* •••:• thrashed out at a meeting on 

•• • ' 7 lk %»* M°uday between representa- 

***“ of the Rugby Football 
,• ... 1 1 ' m M ' Union and Epruc for a summit 
... -j . . 1,1 n,, ith- ij^i scheduled for today at a secret 

• location. It was hoped that a 
■ •- i ticdcc. Tbp solution to the whole Sony 

‘ rht n ^ mess theat is the professirmal era 

• — ■' hi-ihi-r iW would then be sorted out. 

./ f *u hem- - Bui yesterday it emerged that 

the RFU had been forced to caD 

^ off the meeting at the last minute, 
because Cliff Brittle, the chair- 
I executive com- 
. „ in the 
HU mnkc. ^ because of the grass roots 
‘MUipnSQ^ support he has, had to fly back 
hii to Italy yesterday. The RFU 

Oireet president, John Ritfranfaan, was 

• • inunnLri therefore forced to call the 

■ " ••■;»., 1 wh °k thin S off and that has left 

' •• ••'•if \iKtih> Epmcfumiug. The deadline for 

V. n iii'ii II the proposed dubs' breakaway 

While the problems remain 


■111! 


, because Cliff Brittle, the c 

‘jHSIRivW. JP” rf tbe executive i 

. Sfcittee and a key figure ir 

VlMkrn.^. 1 *Vullrp t1»* - 
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unresolved, the nammgofWiJ] 
Carling’s sacoessor as fen gtan/t 
captain, expected to be 
Lawrence DaflagKn- has been 
delayed It had been hoped to 
revea l the identity of the new 
captain yesterday, but the an- 
nouncement now looks likely to 
be put on hold. 

An Epruc spokesman said 
last night “W: are obviously up- 
set and confused that the RFU 
have not gone ahead with the 
planned meetmg. Wfc have pro- 
posed that we meet with (heir 
team without Cliff Brittle and 
do as much work, as we can but 
we have not had a response 
from the president.” 

Sources within Twickenham 
- last night stressed ' that they 
were trying to find an alterna- 
tive date and time, preferably 
this week, for them to get round 
the table. An RFU source even 
said that the meeting original- 
ly scheduled for yesterday had 
been called off by Epruc. 
Whenever the two sides do 
manage to get together for 
what is regarded as the meet- 
ing to end all meetings the 
general perception is that h 
should be tbe final round and 
a decision will emerge. 

It is a pity, since this is after 
ah the professional era, that the 


parties involved in these criti- 
cal talks were unable to ] 
aside the rest of their lives _ 
this tm e. crucial week in the h^- 
toiy of a proud game and h 
resolve the affair. 

The threat of a breakaway is 
particularly galling to foDowere 
of the game at a Qme when the 
old divide had finally been 
bridged. Proof of dial came with 
the news that Richmond’s Jim 
Fallon, the former Leeds wing, 
has become the first plaj 
who has switched from Leag 
to union to be called into tbe 
Engla nd squad for today's train- 
ing session ax Bisham Abbey. 

fhlkn, who wen four England 
A caps while he was with Bath, 
switched codes in 1992, but 
then rejoined the 15 -a -side 
game during the summer when 
the Second Division dub Rich- 
mond began (heir massive re- 
cruiting drive. 

Fallon js among a handful of 
players to have been drafted in 
at short notice to the squad, 
which has been hit by ngmy. Tbe 
party now totals more than SO 
with Wisps’ Damian Hopley, 
Mark Maplelofi of Gloucester, 
the Sale centre Jos BaxendeD 
and the Richmond loose for- 
ward Rob Leach being added to 
the 47-strong squad. 


Lennon 
is made 
to wait 


Sailing 


STUART ALEXANDER 
reports from Barcelona 


• ■ -viu The drawdown between Britain’s 
vi.ciuniT national champion, Mike 

: 1 ! \ * • Lennon, and Italy's GicigioZuo- 

- - . -v.. itdk gi in the Mdges 24 European 
. ... _. r<:a 7»SrandPrK here was put cm hold 
. . .« ,i »h* v yesterday as the breeze in the 
-■ '» ..imri/. Mediterranean faltered and died. 

Lejmoru winner of the Cowes 
Week series, and Zuccoli, win- 
v‘ . . -JJtieratEel, Germany, are com- 

, lf : JS»a V Vlupeting for top points and the 
i’ll • chanceof representing Europe 

| nnC6bb at the K^-West Regatta in 
, r Florida riezt January. 

Wji> \\ i^OSX The. event, m a dass which 

u m has taken over as the Europe- 
■' ,l p 1 ', l “widefiratdJoice of sports boat, 
‘has attracted 47 boats from 10 
~ ^“coimiries and a level of com- 

• • petition that is highly profes- 

- «.i* a aj 0 nal. '• 

. '!-!•_ The Oiymjricsibw medallists, 

: ‘.(JohirMemcks and Ian Walker, 

. .. ■: ^^^areuangitaspait of thedrtran- 
sition from dinghies to keelboals. 
They also hereto be in Brhain's 
Admiral’s Cup team next year, 
probably in a Mnmm 36. 
“Everything depends On 
r whether the 470 dinghy stays in 
-••a.;* the Olympics,” Walker said: 

. - ■:> “We have put a heDuya lot of 
v> ■ .^'WCHk Into that and would saD to- 
:. > Jpther agmn, including ai the 
, • «. , world Championships m Israel 
- , next August.” . . ^ : 
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Morley moves 
to ‘top team’ 


Rugby League 


Morley has an influential 


DAVID HADHELD 
reports from Auckland 

The Great Britain coach, Phil 
Larder, has given the side who 
thrashed Fiji a vote of confi- 
dence by selecting it en bloc for 
the first game of the . New 
Zealand leg of the tour -with 
^Ihe significant addition of one 
of-the squad's brightest young 


same 13 that accounted 
for the Fijians will start the 
match against a Lion Red Cup 
XIII at CariawPazkin Auckland 
tomorrow xughL 
“They - deserve it*" Larder 
said. “But I have spelt it out to 
the pJayocs that l don’t want any 
freewheeling^ Their perfor- 
mance in Fiphave earned them 
a shirt on Thursday; it is what 
they do then that decides 
whether they gct a Tfest shirt 
next Friday." 

. If the players currently in 
favour need reminding of the 
potential challengers on thexr 
heels, they should look no fur- 
ther than tomoiTOW night’s 
bench, with the 19-year-oM 
Leeds forward, Adrian Modey, 
awaiting his turn. ‘ 

_1t wall do him the world of 
good to play in senior company,” 
Larder said. “Playexs learn as 
much on tour from other players 
as they do from the coaches and 
Adrian has the ability to reaDy 
become a quality player. ” 


Lowe, himself one of Great 
Britain’s finest second-rowers 
since the war. 

“He has got eveiy attribute 
you need for the position,” 
Lowe said. “He’s already a bet- 
ter player than I was, because 
' defenswetyhe is one of the best 
players we’ve got here with 
us." 

Morley said: *Td rather be 
starting than on the bench, but 
if I hare to be on the bench at 
the moment, I’d rather it was 
with the top teanr” 

The other change to titt line- 
up that won so handsomely in 
■Ftp is tbe-rariusion ofThlsec Thl- 
lett among the substitutes, 
larder’s only doubt in an usu- 
ally healthy squad for the stage 
of a tour is Bobbie Goulding. 

I Gtrakfing was on crutches 
yesterday because of a swollen 
foiot, but is expected to be fit to 
play. 

The opposition, from New 
Zealand’s domestic compete 



The Pittsburgh running back Jerome Bettis wades through the Kansas City defence for a five-yard touchdown run 
late In the third quarter as the Steeiers swamped the Chiefs 71-7 Photograph: Jeff A Taylor/Reuter 


Yorkshire 
urged to 
stay by 
landlords 


Cricket 


Oldham BearsVfuture in doubt 



Rugby League 

New fears for the future of Old- 
ham Bears surfaced yesterday 
when shareholders were warned 
that the Super League chib 
will fold without increased in- 
come from gale receipts and 
commercial activities. 

Accounts to 31 May 1995 ns- 
■ waled a balance sheet deficit of 
<£1.037,323 and a deficit of 


£75,185 on the profit and loss 
account. 

. Shareholders have, been 
tailed to an extraardmaiy gen- 
eral meeting mi 30 October. 

Shareholders received the 
news only days after learning 
that the dub’s Watersbeddings 
3imd-wtH.be demolished be- 
Christinas and the Bears 
will share Oldham Athletic’s 
football ground next season. 


TODAY’S FIXTURES 


Football 

. 730 unkss awW 
_ -WORLD CUP CROUP ONE 
> OcmmMkvOrMMjSae). - 

- ’r« ftsrfen stsrtm ftpenhaswV 
..CROUP TWO 

- 1 (830) 


tru 


rats * 1 


‘tarawnHuBI 


Renata Ox). Pen&a) 

rrtJt. 


tt U&oofso&kSm, . 

3ROUPFOUR 


Famoxm bmwhw norths* iswue 

Rn* DMUen: GuMWDidp vCmote Murtm 
» SttcUan; WUfiy < Bo«iezsi Temea. 
H0mi«We0Uf(nE&EUTUEMUEPm- 
n*K DMUacSMIeid if Der^MMO 

S j w jj ua i u uiutW ln u jiain l aii g wvW- 
Main. 

WORTH WEST COUNTIES VEMSU6 Hn* Dl- 

«Wme St Holensv Bonds. 

JBMSOM EftSHSM COUNTKS LEMUEPto- 
niar DfeMoK Sudfauy Toon Res v Softam 
Town RangBs. . 

UMJSraRTUABUECnPlMnMaafeMii^ 

stoovFDrtSpons. 


■to 




* Austria (&0)~ 


Rasonfe^dNjm. .Sdw) 

3WXJPHVE - - - 

.■SSSarasPi'-- 

::|SSsr« 5 r 

JtOUPBBW 


yBgrnm<mrnOM. RntOMrton: Aston VB- 
ta v Qwantiy .(7.0J- HuttMteid v IM 

Bmmridi pA;S«wkOBfl vlawwitA; 

WWvaihampiDnvte^iKrit7X#.SacoodDI- 
vt»fan: -a^ «Me<fcflBldr7ia:Wre^ 

Mi 


; Ytek v BatnAesr [HOL IAW 
PMMwe 0uwwBoohd*(7^1JriBghvDai' 

tKtKffJOfi W|JKI V sanmoma tXCt. 

AVON WSUMNC£ COMBINATION Rret »- 


BPUP WE : . - 

ibania v PwttSO (0.0} ™___— — 

; t Qemai sofa 8twajm.J>anal 

.woiBvfiawwwPtDO 
tRx8)W> sjacfrfn, yfifRWl) 

\--ra uNDEB-ja OWWIONSHH* OWU- 

. vj (M GtentotJ Part, SCantnorp^- 

'■stangawaas 

*¥^2S5*0^vCmnt^DMfcd»r . 


Rugby Union : 

CLUB IMICHCSl CambrtdgS Ur**rat^ v 
-Waaps (7J5J: London irltfi v Uxg^boia^ 
SnOmPMi: Otfrt UriMSiy wtiiTtttwJ 
. .London Oft £7,151. 

ANeuMvasH cup root IB: Hsuaqoins 
wCwfiftff.lS}. 

SCOTTISH UNISt-SUL fNTES-DtSTWCT 
CHAWWNBHIRSOutfrofSoodaridvSlH- 

gm onnet tWW Ettntunn a*M«y ftaft 
and. Wd* CT-SCJl flwh at Abrty&W. 


mHMwiJEAGUE: OwMAWcBvMafl* 
enaawQB fte {&CT-. Lateiar «dw&y Wor- 
ta0KShe«*M SMUavChaattr 


TO 


B p— dw a y 

7J0vrt«S*W»d 

aP—UHY STAR CUP Float W lag: 

vPaWtaraWi (TXQfrlaig 


.SwQFWAM» Osnaoa BWvHofrWj 


mnVMXUU. -EVENTS:Cv1S P*ne Memort- 

«»JijiWrChin*iori*WH»*: jrQaimaiBBls: 
Jurtw-Brnfla Britain Tkophy (Foote).' . , 


g Sfi-TOTOTO sar 1 »K2 


(snefltaftO. 


t%; 

Barlow, p&yed for 
and thevice-captain, David 
ky, for ^k^dd Trinity. 

8REAT BRIttM Uon MO Cop XS, Ca<- 
tmn Park, Audklan4 —w ifcfcnw 
(BradfcRD; HMa (St Helens), RadtoM 
{W^.PtwedtmM.SiAMitSlHe- 
lanaS: Ranh (WMgbn), (St Ha- 

tana): BroaAant (Sheffinld), Cunnhi^mn 
(St Haieni), acOamwttr(Bndlwd). Batts 
[AxHanri). Qu athu i p a (Wgtrtngpn). Farrnfl 
(Wi^, capt). SofasttbAas: 'Matt (london 
Brencoo). Martyr (taedi), Caa— Wgart. 
MoHoy (Feathesstone). 


American FootbaB 

HFU' Kansas City 7 PUstup) 17, 

Athletics 

Jonathan Edwards, In second piace In 
the triple Jump, andDentee Lewis, sec- 
ond In the hepiathkxt, head 23 British 
adile(eslnlNsvearaworidtop20(ank- 
feigs. 


the Amer- 
ican forward Shawn Graham as re- 
placement for ttvSr South African 
oenin DaM Uniaele. A wxk pemdc has 
been secured for 6ft 7in Graham and 
he Is set to make Ns debut In tonfehTS 
Budweiser Lea— match at Leicester 
RMem. The Sussex dub haw opted to 
substitute Untacke following the 
league's decision to increase its per- 
mitted number of Americans from 
three to tout; 

ffri r Krt 

Awtnda da Silva, the Srf lenkan bats-. 
mm.wH pteyfortheAuddard provin- 
cial teem in the 1996-91 Shell Cup 
Bmttad<weis competition, vrffich begre 
□n 6 December. 

foptbaB 

EUROnSNN UNDBM1CHMIPI0NSMP 

GROUP FOUR 

Eetaala KB -J> StoOmd H) 1 

_ HBrnttanat 
THM. 
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11114 4 
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■ 1 01 "3 3 3 
o i i o a i 
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CROUP ONE On**: Btwfc 3 Qoada 3. 
croup fWE {HaBfo^: tsrael 1 Russia 0. 
SROUP SEVEN (San Martao): San Maims 1 
BM0um5b 

M0MM3TS LArEHBBUUSlGM Vintal 

CDWbnaoa J CTMmgi«n 

SMMCSta«B9lMacdesUd2M:«em 

KSOmtol-lL UaBmdtM0ianaaH(DI. 

vbtaos Hyde Utd 1 Marina li FACupaae- 

‘ aaccmfiaategw: QaW 

iOrawaSawriteW- 


BAF fears dispelled 


Athletics 


Tbe British Athletic Federation 
has received an assurance over 
the new national stadium which 
could be unveiled next month. 

Athletics officials feared that 
reluctanoe on the part of die foot- 
ball authorities to incorporate a 
running track into tbe 80,000- 
seater scheme, would mean that 
their sport would effectively be 
shut oat Bat tbe Sports Coun- 
cil. which is choosing between 
Wembley and Manchester as 
the location, has made it clear 
that £10Om of National Lottery 
money could not back what 
would essentially be asmgksqport 
stadium. 

The BAF will now renew its 
bid to host the World Cbs 
onships for the first (toip in , 
or 2003. Tony \tifard, a BAF 
spokesman, said: “We could 


not imagine a national stadium 
without track and field facilities. 
It would have been 19th-centmy 
thinking. All file top venues now 
are multi-puipose. Eveiy major 
stadium on the Continent has 
a track around it," 

The stadium, which is nearly 
a year be hind schedule because 
of protracted negotiations, will 
also host rugby league. 

Sir Rodney Walker, chairman 
of the Sports Council, said; 
“We are determined to make 
this tfae best in the world and 
that includes for athletics. 

“\Ve are conscious it has tak- 
en £sr longer than anticipated, 
but we are getting to the final 
stages of negotiations and they 
should be complete in the next 
week or two, enabling us to make 
a decision before Christmas.'' 

The council also dismissed a 
report that Greenwich in south 
London is also being asisidered. 


Rider’s cancer fight 


Cycling 


SPORTING DIGEST 



net Loagoo Urn PhOjK Cap: Wetfwi Rw 
Ottoman &. 

PREMIER AND HRST DIVISION SUSPEN- 

«0**fc M Scott (SontteAmd) X maeftfram 
12th October M Draper (Aston VOa) 1 march 
from I4tn October; D Farfriron (Wotor- 
IwnpBin) 3 tnatovaa 1mm iSdi October. O 
rtoiln (atwtyltawn) InencfifinmaBffiOc- 
tDbor;S Battact (Portsmouji) 1 fnatefi frwn 
12tti Oceotor; Q Pooto psrranehom Cm) 4 
matenes as from 33rd September tow 
mmcha a afnm fr sewed); P stnmrt (Surv 
dMand) one mean swpenHan to be awved 
from smutty, October 12*, has Oean wtth- 
down as the referee, Pad Denson, hn re- 
torensd met a second cauBon Issued id t)w 
ptayer shot* d not ba reconferi as ha bo- 
hnowfeden Uwi to misinterpreted Uw 
sHuaoon. 

Qolf 

The Alfred DunhBl Cup esam golf aenr 
is Htely to stay at St Andrews tor an- 
other three years despite rumouns that 
tWs week's championship ooukJ be the 
fast. Reports lest year that this week's 
event; which has attracted world No 1 
Greg Norman, Colin Mortssmerie, hhdt 

Price and Brae Els, could be the last; 
stemmed from dtesatteJacflon about the 
bad weather that has often afiecteri St 
Andrews in OctDbec Next year's date 
would also be in October because of . 
the Ryder Cop in Spain las in Sep- 
terrfoen but from 199a, a mow to la® 
September to emtsioned. 

Hockey 

ware WOOD cup PWnfa w r y rend 
(Caffsri, iq Pool As China 3 Swcetenl 3; 
KsakMan l New ZMand 3. Ft ' 


H Seauand 2 Kenya (X Huai 
tefend lfipta; 2 ftfend 13; 3 Wy 10; 4 Wfi 
S; S Scotland 6; S UrflpJ SURS 4; 7 
1 4. 


Rallying 

The RAC Rsfiy couW be based at Chei- 
. tenhain Racecourse for the nea three 
years after Cheftanham Borou* Oouv 
clsrid it was WMMl&hoatffie event 
In the mem from 1997 umfl the mll- 
lanrbim. 




Ragby League 

TOUR MATCH (Kudofe, N2); New Zealand 
Maoris 40 PBpua New Guoee 1A 

Rugby Union 

Damian HopteK the England Three-quar- 
tet; plays his first match of the season 
after recoreringtrom a knee operation 
when, he faces his former urttofstty, 
Cambridge, in a friendly far Wasps at 
Sudbury tonight. Hopley was excluded 
from the latest Engand squad because 
of Ns Injury, but hopes to be restored 
for a squad workout later this month. 

Sailing 

Ben Alnalie, the Laser star medallist 
In the Dimple Games at Savannah, was 

SfrFWerBlate at the Marine industry's 
British Nautical Awards In London last 
nyjit. The gold medal paralympic team 
ofAndy Cassefi, Hewn Curtis and tony 
Downs took the Saflabfllty award and 
the Mreht of the ^ Mwr was Pater BdlantTs 
Hunter 707. 

Squash 

Peter Marahafl, the fotmer World No 2. 
is attempting a comeback fa the SRA 
Notional l^je this autumn after bat- 
ing out for most of the past 18 months 
wfth chronic fatigue ayndmme. The 25- 
year-old from Nottingham wffl Begin to 
rebujidancutsfandlngcareeTbytMsir- 
Ingfortoe Hen ta ddfre dub Bnacotme. 
QABIR RiTERNAnONAl. {Doha) Steood 
mtofo C Walter ling) u ZubferJahan »an 

(Paid 35-7 15-5 17-16. Quartarfnafe: Jan- 

3herWrar\(PakJ«SParte(Jng)12-1515- 

9 15-8 15-12; J Beneiat (Ft* btM Chafoner 

(Eng) 15-13 15-10 15-4. 

woasnrs world wen {kuh« uww 
Hataw) Pkst leuafe T Shenton (EntfbtY 
Kimure (Japan) 9-33-6 9-3; T Wnlis (Pus) 
bt T Benssfcrt! (B) 9-10 9-5 9 5 9-4; S St»- 

bane (E8) bt A Mutter (Swtt) 9S 9-2 55; S 
Cock (NO ta C wo (Matey) 55 9-2 9-0; J 
WSson (NZ) bt K Souermau (Can) 9-6 9- 
4 5S; O Drady-Harta (Am} m d Jatorema 
(NMh) 9-1 S-l 9-0; S Banal (Get) M Sha- 

N Tippett (Ausj bt J Loader (Aua) 7-9 54 


Lance Armstrong admitted yes- 
terday that tbe has cancer aad 
is having chemotherapy to try 
to control the spread of the dis- 
ease. 

The 25-year-old American 
former world champion stud he 
had a malignant tumour on a 
testicle and had it removed the 
day after it was discovered. 

Armstrong, who has with- 
drawn from the forthcoming 
World Read Championships in 
Switzerland, joined the French 
team, Cofjdis, last month and 
said he had no plans to retire, 
although he admitted he was 
stunned by the news. 

He said th at the cancer had 
to some parts of his ab- 
and the resulting chance 
of a cure was rated at 65 per 
cent to 85 per cent “The itoc- 


SM 9-3; C faefenan (Eng) bt J WcKteyWus) 
9-3 9-2 9-5; 0 Hoderen (US) bt M Zein (ES) 

9-2 9-2 9-4; F Geaves (End bt A NBanah 
(US) 9-4 9-0 9-0: E Piaca (US) MS Mac- 
Be (Sco) 9-7 9-10 9-3 9-4; P Booms (NZ) 
bt B-Befcnsp (US) 9-4 9-0 9-0; M Marpn 
(AutA W. A CUfton-Paito (SW 9-3 9-3 94S; 
S Baton (Gey) bt C Coasts (ft) 9-2 9-2 9- 


9-1 9-3 9-0; V CanfcisU (Aus) bt C Mfeddefl 
(Sco) 9-2 9-6 9-3: C Nltcri (SA) M P ffen- 
eis (AuU 95 9-3 9-4; S Schone (Cor) bt I 
Stodv (ft) 95 9-1 9-5; L Marsh (N2 bt E 
Ms«or (Aua) 9-1 6-9 9-5 95; V MMn- 

son (Neto) bt H WUace (Can) 9-7 9-5 9- 
10 5-9 9-7: S wriflht (Eng) bt S-L Vaong 
(Matqr) 9-4 9-0 9-4; B Cooper (Aus) bt N 
Meneu (Sp) 9-3 10-8 9-2; R Grtnham (Ausl 
bt C CWavPaiJ* (5A> &0 94 &-& S Homer 
(BW bt M JBhator (Ind) 9-5 93 9-3; L Oar- 
man (Eng) bt Lnww (lrf) 9-3 9-2 9-2: 
C Owens (Aug) bt K Rarehwia (fin) 90 9- 
3 9-1; C Venter (SA) bt E Sadp (Sp) 969 
5 9-7; S Rtzatrakl (Ausl bt C Wen-ChcM 
(Malay) 9-0 9-7 9-0. 

Tends 

A na^ng knee Injury has forced Surf 
fi Gnifto withdraw from next week’s Eu- 

nopeam indoor championship in Zuri&i. 
The i«rt worid No 1 strained a tendon 
in her left knee last week during a tour- 
nament in Leipzig. She withdrew just 
hours before a semi-final meeting wfth 
How German Anke Huber. It e the 
fourth consecutive year in which Graf 

has pufed out of this tournament Mon- 
ica Setes. who shares the world No 1 
spot, is already out with shoukfer and 
Vr*a problems. 

CA TROPHY MEWS TOURNMENT (Vien- 
na) Pint round: T Enqvtst iSwel te A Be- 
rasa»aji (Sp) 6-0 &4; A Medvedev (Ukr) 
W A Gaudena OtaM 6^3 6^. 

UA AUTUMN MASTERS SATELLITE 
(SheHUkQ IhnV tflngje* second rout: 
C WiMiisnn (CB) tx A Gavrilov triusj 6-3 6- 
l; A Ramur (GEO bl S Pendar i GB) 6-3 8- 
3: C Beecher (GB) U U Wyeih «3B) 6-1 4-6 
6-2; P Robinson IGB) bt A RkftaAtBon (GB) 
6-3 &3r N Wlfcal (Gfl) bt 8 Cavan (GS) 6- 
4 4-8 7-0: R koerug (SA) ML Gtona (US) 
466-3B-0;ORjtereklCiRep) mFStaud- 
U (Ger) 7-6 0-2; F Ffova> (Sw) « 0 (fere 
(RJ0-B6-263. 


tens always give a woret-case sce- 
nario, but I am relying on the 
fact that 1 am world-class ath- 
lete,” Armstrong said. 

“I am preparing for this bat- 
tle. I am m the best shape of my 
life. 1 am making plans for 
what 1 am going to do 20 to 30 

r 5 from now,” 

Ttoo of Ireland's greatest cy- 
clists, Stephen Roche and Scan 
Kefiy, are backing their country’s 
atiempl to stage pan of the 1998 
Tbur de France. The Irish gov- 
ernment yesterday agreed to 
provide the £2m of state fund- 
ing needed to host the official 
start of the Tbur. It is planned 
to bring the race - won by 
Roche in 1987 - to Ireland for 
four days when a time trial 
through Dublin and a further 
two stages wiD be held. The Irish 
government is now wailing a for- 
ma] decision on their bid from 
the Sodete de lour de France. 


The veteran umpire Dickie BW 
yesterday welcomed Yorkshire's 
derision to lea* c Hcutfinghry, al- 
though the owners of the fijflwus 
Test ground are still hoping to 
persuade the county not to 
nuke their proposed move to a 
£50m complex at Wake tie Id. 

Bird, whit wiis horn m Bu ms- 
ley and retired this summer as 
a Test umpire. s,iid.‘ “You have 
to live with the times ;uvd 1 think 
it sa gouJ thine. I tunc seen the 
plans and thev are magnificent’' 

However, he could not resist 
recalling fund memories as a 
spcii a lor. young player ;md um- 
pire. “Its a sud du>-. Headinglcy 
is the venue of legcmK It is 
steeped in history ami tnuiitkHi." 

Yorkshire, currently tenants 
at their Leeib base, are looking 
to be installed in the 25,00(1- 
eapacitv stadium, whieh will 
also include live praetiee pitch- 
es. a cricket academy, museum, 
railway station, marina and ho- 
tel. by’ t he year 2WW. 

Yorkshire’s general mmmitlee 
voted unanimously for the move 
after rejecting optioas of buying 
and redeieloping Hcudinglcy or 
mining to u green-tield site near 
Garforth. north-east of Leeds. 

Yorkshire's landlords, Leeds 
Cricket. Foothall and Athletic 
Company, said yesterday: “We 
were disappointed with the 
Yorkshire statement at their 
press conference of their in- 
tention to leave Hcudinglcy. 

“We believe there is a long 
way to gp before their move be- 
comes a reality and we will con- 
tinue in our attempts to convince 
them to remain at Hcadingley. 

“We were disappointed nut to 
be informed of their press state- 
ment and we believe that we had 
an agreement thai they would 
keep us informed of their in- 
tentions via our jmnt committee,” 
The future of Hcadingley 
cricket and rugby grounds is 
now in limbo, with a proposed 
takeover of the rugby league 
club also due to be finalised this 
month. One erf the bidden is the 
Caspian Group, which owns 
the Premiership football club 
Leeds United and is planning 
to move rugby league to the 
football club’s ground. Ell and 
Road, but the company has so 
far declined to make any com- 
ment on Yorkshire's derision. 


TODAY’S 

NUMBER 

10m 


The amount in pounds that the 
Real Madrid footballer Raul 
Gonzalez has insured his legs 
for. The 19 -year- oW striker is 
expected to make his debut 
for Spain in the World Cup 
qualifier against the Czech 
Republic in Prague today. 


English advance with haste 


Squash 

Fiona Geaves and Linda Char- 
man led an English charge in the 
first round of the Perrier 
Women's World Open Cham- 
pionship in Malaysia yesterday. 
Geaves, tbe ninth seed, and 
Charman. seeded 15th. pro- 
duced 19-imnu(e victories over 
America's Amy Milanek and 
Louise Fhuegan. of Ireland, 
respectively. 

Other English players were 
not far behind as Sue Wright, 
seeded seventh, needed just 20 
minutes lo polish off the Asian 
champion. Siu Lynn Lcong, of 
Malaysia while the British cham- 
pion, Suzanne Horner, seeded 


third, was only on court for 23 
minutes as she defeated India's 
Misha Jehangrr 9-5 9-3 9-3. 

Tracey Shemon. the 19 year 
old British junior champion, 
eased past Japan's Yukn Kimu- 
ra 9-ti 9-b 9-3, with fourth seed 
Cassie Jackman also chalking up 
a siruighi-scLs win over Aus- 
tralia's Janine Hickey. 

The toughest fight for the 
English players was for Rebecca 
Macrce, who needed almost an 
hour to beat Kate Major of Aus- 
tralia, in fouT sets. 

Scotland's two representa- 
tives, Senga MacFic and Claire 
Waddell 1051 to EJJic Pierce, of 
the US, and Australia’s Vicki 
Cardwell respectively. 


WEEKEND POOLS FORECAST AND FIXTURES 
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I’M LOOKING FOR 
AN INVESTMENT with 
a good, guaranteed 
rate that won’t tie 
me down for years. 

Any ideas? 




Geoqge Smith 
CNESTER 


Find the answer in ' ’ 

Midweek Modey 
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ons re- 
tire or- 
pkned 
se who 
strings 
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WORLD CUP FOOTBALL: Coach warns against any complacency at Wembley even though Poland appear to be in disarray ^ 

Gascoigne poised t o bail 

Hoddle has the Young son helps| 

luxury of choice ,nce to grow up ; 


GLENN MOORE 

Football Correspondent 

Send in the clowns? No, just the 
comic genius himself. That 
means Paul Gascoigne rather 
than David Baddiel or Frank 
SIdnner, who will be prece ding 
him on to the Wembley turf 
tonigfaL 

Gascoigne, now fit and as fujj 
of desire as ever, remains the 
central figure in England's foot- 
ball more than six years after he 
rose to prominence in Italy. 
Tonight, against England's one- 
time nemesis Poland, he can 
steer his country past the second 
hurdle on the way to France and 
the 1998 World Cup. 

Poland are riven by feuds, low 
in confidence and thin in qual- 
ity. England should win with 
ease. Even Glenn Hoddle, seek- 
ing. like all England managers, 
to build up the opposition, 
could only say of them that thfy 
were “difficult 

to beat". JIBGklS 


But England V Pol 

Should not be atWsmfiWytor 

complacent. W 

Though few of 

the players are ' Mi 

old enough to i£K«!u m 
remember 

clearly the • j 

‘"clown” as Bri- 
an CJough becu 

christened Jan MANlJTD “ Wl1 

Tomaszewski, 

all will be hoot 

aware of the wbord 

Polish goal- sk 

keeper whose w* 

Wembley per- 

fo nuance denied England a 
World Cup place 23 years ago. 

Hoddle himself was an ap- 
prentice at Tottenham then, 
just 10 days short of his 16th 
birthday. As he walks out for his 
first Wembley match as the 
England coach tonight he may 
prefer to recall another match, 
surprisingly the only one he 
played against Poland, 13 years 
later. On a hot afternoon in 
Monterrey, England won 3-0 to 
revive their Mexico World Cup 
campaign. 

His counterpart tonight has 
less happy memories of that day. 
Antoni Piechniczek was the 
manager of Poland then and he 
has only recently regained the 
job. He inherited a team which 
is a pale shadow of the side he 
steered to third in the 1982 
World Cup. The heirs to Zbig- 
niew Boniek, Grzegorz La to 
and Wladislaw Zmuda are few 
and far between. 

The leading pretender to 
their crown, Borussia 
Moncbengladbacb's Andrzej 
Juskowiak, refuses to play. The 
goalkeepers, while not clowns, 
are engaged in a black comedy 
of their own. Both Andrzej 
Wozniak. Victor Baia's succes- 
sor at Ptirto, and Maciej Szczes- 
nv insist that, if they are not the 
chosen as No 1, they will refuse 
to play again. 


v Poland 

atWsmfiMy HnfcM. m-off 8pm 


MUSTS 
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MANU1D MAN UTD RANGERS 
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However, as he prepares to 
exchange pennants, Alan 
Shearer may recall last sea- 
son's Champions' League. His 
Blackburn side were beaten 
and held at home by Legia War- 
saw, while Krzysztof Warzycha 
scored the Pauathinaikos goal 
that beat Ajax in the first kg of 

the semi- final 

The identity of Shearer’s 
partner will be the main source 
of interest when Glenn Hoddle 
names his team shortly before 
kick-off. That, and bis reaction 
to Steve McManaman’s return 
from injury. 

Hoddle has a rare luxury, for 
an England coach, of being 
able to name an unchanged 
team if he wants. Yet, although 
England played well enough in 
Moldova, he is unlikely to do so. 
While Nick Bonn by may retain 
his place as Shearers partner, 
McManaman must be incor- 
porated somewhere. The prob- 
lem is that the midfield trio of 
firrm Gascoigne, 
ZauilH Paul luce and 
nd David Beck- 

tLMefMiftSpffi ham looked 
“ good in Chisin- 

au. The first 
jn® pehcc Iw ° places are 
m nottu forest inviolate, while 
Beckham’s 

Lie * promise pro- 

. . . motes his re- 

!* *£££«* tendon. 

■ fltMMMNi There are 
uunwn several other 
options. Hod- 
dle has been 
n wondering 

she aloud about 

_ I changing his 
previously gospel 3-5-2 forma- 
tion. If so, be could withdraw 
Gary Neville to ijghL-back, play 
either Stuart Pearce or Andy 
Hincfadiffe at left-back, (drop- 
ping the other) and let McMa- 
naman roam the flanks. He 
could stick with a three and sim- 
ply replace Hinchcliffe with 
McManaman. Or he could use 
Neville in a three, drop Pearce 
and lei McManaman {day on the 
right 

Then there is Matt Le Tissier. 
Will he play? If so where? Mid- 
field, rather than second strik- 
er seems his role - Beckham 
stands in the way. 

With Beckham still returning 
to fitness Barm by - a "clever 
player' said Hoddle - may see 
off Les Ferdinand although, as 
the Newcastle partnership de- 
velops, Ferdinand’s case for in- 
clusion will surely be 
strengthened. 

Hoddle will be having a qui- 
et word before the game about 
discipline. The bookings are go- 
ing to add up, as Scotland - 
without Gary McAllister in 
Estonia tonight - and Wales, 
who missed Ryan Giggs 
through suspension on Satur- 
day and lose Mark Hughes 
next month, have already 
found. England had Pearce 
and Ince cautioned in Moldo- 
va, and Hoddle said: “Bookings 
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Uonhearts: Paul Gascoigne (left) and Steve McManaman stretch out- during England training at Bisham Abbey in 
preparation for tonight's World Cup qualifier at Wembley against Poland Photograph: David Ashdown 


are inevitable but we have to 
look at where they are in- 
curred - there is no threat on 
the half-way line. 

“The changes have been 
made for the right reasons. At 
limes referees can go a bit over- 
board, a bit of common sense 
is required, but players and 
managers have to look at 


themselves as well as referees." 

England are more likely to 
be on the receiving end of 
tackles tonight “They are a 
very disciplined, hard side," 
Hoddle said. “They look to hit 
people on the break. A point 
will be a good result for them. 

“If there is frustration, the 
players will have to deal with 


iL You want the supporters with 
you but there comes a time in 
a game when, if it isn't going 
well you have to be strong 
enough to switch off [from the 
crowd]. You have to cocoon 
yourself and keep focused on 
the things that wul get you the 
res ui L” 

It may take time but, in 
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Vogts wants end to 
Bundesliga break 



ACROSS 23 

I Picnickers first and sec- 25 
ond course (7) 

5 Painter discovered as 26 
limes change (7) 2? 

9 He is a colourless one! 

(7) 2S 

10 Order amphibious soldier 
to drop nothing (7) 

I I Humidity mists one's mo- l 
bQe (9) 

12 Behold custom of con- 2 
lemptiblc person (5) 

13 Scottish pair no good 3 
with local intonation (5) 

15 Bermuda St. prepared for 4 
tattoos (9) 

17 Hide outside, say medical 
people (9) 

19 Understanding kev file? 5 

=> . marbles cham- 6 

pkm (5) 



Appalling fellow due? (9) 
State of zoo failing to 
close in a rain-storm (7) 
Variety of green sheep (7) 
Vegetables stick up in 
grounds (7) 

Leading light put in front 
for Venus? (7) 

DOWN 

Pep - term that may be- 
come appropriate \7) 
Source of AJIcrcam 
crackers? (7) 

Lifting article over foot 

(5) 

Where some Dutch are 
keeping aquatic creature 
- between river and em- 
bankment (9) 

Shows contempt for prac- 
tice examinations (5) 

But it is not the cause of 
falling-sickness! 16-3) 


SL Raul a- playing instru- 
ment that is flat (7) 
I nfini te amb ition lacking 

Cast off here? (9) 

Sun coming out finished 
off cowboy (9) 

What is in orbit? Look 
round! (7) 

Popular condition of turf 
for entering? (7) 

Offend the dignitv of a fe- 
male on esplanade (7) 
Beer served with pressure 
on liners perhaps (7) 
Standard on Sunday de- 
clines (5) 

Four inches over a yard is 
dose (5) 


Berti Vogts, who is facing a 
World Cup qualifier in Arme- 
nia without seven key players, 
yesterday called for the Bun- 
desliga to scrap its two-month 
winter break. 

“Since we’ve had the winter 
break we've had injury problems 
because we force the players to 
play every three or four days," 
the German coach said in Yere- 
van on the eve of today's match, 
the first in Germany’s cam- 
paign. 

“The fact is. the players gel 
less and less lime to regener- 
ate," he said. “That makes 
them more vulnerable to injury. 
We are the only major soccer 
federation that takes two 
breaks.” 

Vogts’s predecessor as coach, 
the Bayern Munich president 
Franz Beckenbauer, supported 
Vogts. “We just can't afford to 
have five months off altogeth- 
er, and get the the players fit 
from scratch twice over,” he 
said. 

Germany’s league pro- 
gramme is fairly compact com- 
pared to other major European 
leagues. An IS- team First Di- 
vision means a programme of 
just 34 league matches, coupled 
with a much less arduous Cup 
schedule than in. say, England. 

For this reason many of Ger- 
many’s league clubs have also 
begun to think the break from 
mid-December to mid-Febru- 
ary, introduced in 1986-87. is 
counter-productive. 


Among the most vociferous 
are those who have to play in 
European competitions at a 
time when the players may not 
have seen league action for 
several weeks. 

The Blackburn Rovers de- 
fender Henning Berg has Sown 
out for World Cup duty just 
hours after becoming the father 
of a baby son. Berg joins the 
Norwegian squad in time for to- 
day’s European Group Three 
qualifier against Hungary after 
shaking off the effects of a 
virus infection. 

Berg, who missed Black- 
burn's last Premiership game at 
Coventry, should be back in the 
running for this Saturday's 
home match with Arsenal. 

Manchester United’s Czech 
Republic player, Karel 
Poborsky, has admitted the 
Euro 96 finalists cannot afford 
to lose tonight’s qualifying game 
with Spain in Prague. 

Both sides opened their Eu- 
ropean Group Six campaigns 
last month with high-scoring vic- 
tories over the two weakest 
teams in the group, with Spain 
beating the Faroe Islands 6-2 
and the Republic thrashing 
Malm 6-0. 

However. Yugoslavia have al- 
ready collected three wins and 
Slovakia two against the same 
teams, putting pressure on both 
the Czechs ana Spain to pull off 
aresulL 

Poborsky, signed by Alex 
Ferguson from Savia Prague for 


£3.6m following his sparkling 
performances during the sum- 
mer for the Czechs, said: “Spain 
are explosive and technically 
very sound. This game’s made 
all the more important because 
a loss will make it a difficult trip 
for either side.” 

However, Liverpool’s in- 
form striker Patrik Berger be- 
lieves the Czechs have nothing 
to fear. He said: “Spain is ob- 
viously a strong teain but we 
showed in London that we c*n 
play anybody." 

The Czech Republic coach, 
Dusan Uhrin, has named 16 of 
the 19-strong squad which 
a surprise in June, while 
Spain's manager, Javier 
Clemente, has finally derided to 
hand a debut to teenage strik- 
ing sensation Raul Gonzalez in 
a bid to add much-needed fire- 
power. 

The 19-year-old, who scored 
twice against the Czechs in the 
quarter-finals of last season’s 
European Under-2I competi- 
tion, is Real Madrid’s top scor- 
er despite being moved into a 
supporting role by the new 
coach, Fabio Capello. 

Clemente, who has dropped 
veteran forward Julio Salmas 
while Kiko Narvaez is injured, 
admitted: **There are some 
players absent, so it's the right 
moment to pick Raui." 

Jose Luis Caminero is fit 
and is expected to be given the 
role of playmaker in the start- 
ing line-up. 


up 


Glenn Moore on the transformation of 
one of England's headless chickens 


To rework a dated cliche, it in- Ince *«* a while V ri 

creasingly appears that behind settle, and bad it not been lot 
every successfuUv maturing the arrival of Roy Hodgson at - : mf * 
footballer is a gurgling baby. lnt«naz*wt»Ic he may have^r 
Regan Gascoigne is the latest come home. Now he is a con- ,-> 
catalyst, but before him there vert. He talks cnthuaasocalfy of y i* 
was Thomas Ince. the Iraliaa way of Warroing up , . j 

Thomas is now well past the aml w^nurag down, even of the - 
nappy-changing stage; he is. two-duy incarceration before ' . i 
four vears old but he remains matches. 1 -J 

one of the reasons why his “1 didn't really want to go but ■ ■■ 

father, Paul, has changed from it's the best mow I’ve ever : • ‘ \ 
being an argumentative "head- made," he said after traimngyai . : . r ?, 
less chicken 2 to a more thought- Bisham Abbey. "IVe n cm ^ 
fully combative force. stopped learning. When I war r’-Jj- 

The other factor is h doke young 1 was a bit of a hot-heaa»f. \ 
vita. A possibly reluctant emigre, stupid sometimes. But since 
Ince has warmed to life by the I've had a family, it’s settled roe jjj 

banks of Lake Como. Off the down. 3 

pitch he has become interested “It’s not easy the way I play, ' *] 
in Italian wine (though, only, like always in the thick -of things. j — | 
the locals, in moderation}, on it There's always little niggty : Js 
he has learned to temper his things going on, but the older . 
aggression with you get, the J 

patience. mare you leant 3 

Having been to take iL T feel . d 

one ol the domi- more in control. - 77 

nant figures in \V 1 haven't noticed Vv 

England's Euro the changes- in-^ 

96 campaign, my game that 

Ince prepares much, but peo- 

for tonight’s pier who waRfc . 

WorldCup qual- me from dt^- _j 

ifying match with stands havM /ri 

Poland at Wem- been able •«?** J ’ 

bley as one of spot them." 

the few players What they- ‘ v 

sure of a regular have seen is a 

place. Like Tfcny player wbo -^p 

Venables before ince: 1 was a fait of a hat- knows when 
him. Glen Hod- head, but having a family make his iun£*r/.i 
die is a fan. has settled me down’ who . can pasy i ^ 
“I think he has the ball simpfy *-'J 

learned to appreciate when to and accurately, and who usual? V =a| 
tadde and when to stand off, the ly bides his time before w 

hi^ier he has gane," the England a foot in. T. lKS 

coach said. u Rt>m stepping into ' ' Tlwre are still aberrations, a 

European football with Man- was nerificssly booked in Ji 

diester United, and now playing dova. but he ^improving all 
regularly at dub and interna- time. The once ever-prcsentd^gj _ | 
tional level he has realised that sent is now rare, buthc has f^ET il 
some of the things he could do lost that edge to his game. t| 


dicster United, and now playing 
regularly at dub and interna- 
tional level he has realised that 
some of the things he could do 
defensively in the Premiership 
you cannot do at this level." 

Hoddle was referring to 
Ince’s old habit of stretching for 
the 40-60 loose ball with studs 
showing. In the maelstrom of 
English football that was fine, 
in Europe, to quote Hoddle 
again, “they played the ball 
around him". And when Ince 
did catch them be was usually 
penalised or cautioned by 
referees unaccustomed to a 
more physical game. 


“1 will always be the player* 1 
am," he said. “1 like to run ab* - . 
and set the pattern of the gatorM 
to make that first tackle." ; . ; 

It was his and others' running 
about in England's last mat# 
against Poland that led Grah- ' 
Taylor to infamously describi g 
team as being “headless ch 
ens". The repetition rais 
smile now from Ince, whe 1 "i 

once might have provoka 
snarl. “We’ve come a long way' y * 
since then,” he said. Ai 
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front of a lively fuQ house, Eng- 
land should get that result, with 
Gascoigne the most likely 
provider. 

POUND undue: 1-3-5^: WranUk fPora. 
For); ZkSnsM (Lega Wusaw); Wefloyn iGKS 
Katowice). JozMdak (Gutf^amp. ft), Wopa- 
bi (WMzew lodzJ; MchaMd (Wtiasw Lodz). 
nuuiK (PC Tyrol. Aut>. Nowvk (Miriich 
19GO, Qart. Cttto (Wtee* UkVJ. Ht^to (Gomk 
ZabcM); Wan yetw (PanatNnaitos. Or). 

Poland rely on spirit, page 30 














When you lave 24 hour, nationwide vehicle rescue com* from 
Green Flag, 6000 skifled mechanics are waiting to come to the V 
rescue, fast - and they fix 6 out of 10 problems at the 
roadside. For membership details, call 0800 000 1 1 1 ary time, \ 










